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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 
By T. J. REARDON 


A very distinguished Company assembled in the ballroom of 
the Centre Club, 120 Central Park South, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, November 8, 1934, to take part in a public meeting 
in celebration of the golden jubilee of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society. His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, who has con- 
tinued during the years of his Episcopacy to evidence the paternal 
solicitude of his predecessors, Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop 
Corrigan and Cardinal Farley, in the Society, presided at the meet- 
ing. The formal proceedings were carried on by Percy J. King, 
president of the Society, who in opening the stated program said: 

Your Eminence, members of the Society, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Tonight the United States Catholic Historical Society is cele- 
brating its golden jubilee, for in 1884 a number of well-known 
Catholic gentlemen met and under the leadership of that able and 
distinguished Catholic historian, John Gilmary Shea, founded this 
organization which with the cordial approval of our spiritual 
leaders has existed to this day. Among those taking part in 
inaugurating this work were in addition to Dr. Shea, Richard H. 
Clarke, the Rev. R. L. Burtsell, the Rev. James H. McGean, 
Cornelius M. O’Leary, Patrick Farrelly, Charles Carroll Lee, 
Charles G. Herbermann, Marc Valette, Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M.D., and Franklin Churchill, all of whom acted as incorporators 
of the Society. There were others as well known attracted to 
this work, for the leaders mentioned commanded a loyal and large 
following. 

With the very excellent legal talent available in the membership 
the simple objects of the organization, namely, to search for, 
collect, edit and publish matters pertaining to Catholic history in 
America, became in the law’s weird verbiage, the following rather 
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formidable task and undertaking set forth in the articles of incor- 
poration, namely: “The discovery, collection, and presentation of 
historical materials, relating to the introduction, establishment, 
and progress of the Catholic Church and Faith in the United 
States, to the progress of Christian Art, and civilization therein, 
to Catholic American Bibliography, and to Evidences of Catholic 
Christianity furnished by American Ethnology, Linguistics and 
Political Developments, the discussion of subjects and the publi- 
cation of essays, documents and rare books, relating to the above 
and the maintenance of an historical library and museum of 
historical relics.” 

Now all of these incorporators were then, or later became, 
outstanding figures in the Catholic life of New York. John Gil- 
mary Shea, a native New Yorker, was a son of the principal of 
the old Columbia Grammar School and one of its graduates, a 
lawyer, an essayist and one of the pioneer Catholic historians of 
America, educator, author of an immense number of works, 
founder and editor of the United States Catholic Historical 
Magazine, recipient of the first Laetare Medal from Notre Dame 
University, and editor of the Catholic News from 1888 to the date 
of his death in 1892. In addition, during a large part of his 
career, he was literary adviser and editor of Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly, then at the height of its success, and withal so ardent 
a member of the Church that in his maturity through devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, he assumed his middle name, Gilmary, mean- 
ing a servant of Mary. Richard H. Clarke was a distinguished 
lawyer; Dr. Burtsell, the well-known clergyman; Monsignor 
McGean, the beloved rector of St. Peter’s in Barclay street; 
Patrick Farrelly, president of the American News Company; Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, a famous physician and kin of the Irish 
leader; Charles G. Herbermann, so long a professor at City 
College, and one of the editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia; 
Marc Valette, a distinguished public school educator, and Franklin 
Churchill, a lawyer and publicist. Although their voices have 
been silent for years, their deeds still speak for them in this 
Society’s work today. It is gratifying to see how tradition has 
been followed, since Henry Ridder, publisher of the present 
Catholic News is our treasurer, and Father Noonan, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, is our corresponding secretary. So many 
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changes have come about in this kaleidoscopic city it seems in- 
credible that only fifty years have passed. 

When this Society was founded, the electric light as a public 
illuminant had only been introduced, the Brooklyn Bridge had 
been opened just a year, and the scandal in connection with the 
granting of the franchise to the Broadway Railroad had created 
a new name for political chicanery, the notorious “Boodle Alder- 
man.” Red plush furniture spread like a blight across the land, 
pug dogs in life and pug dogs in plaster infested the citizen’s 
abodes. Tailor made dresses became the ladies, and tall gray 
summer weight felt plug hats did not become the men. Grand 
street was still a shopping center of no mean importance, and 
Ridley’s Emporium, and Brummel’s cough drops exerted a city- 
wide appeal. Moving vans were decorated with scenes depicting 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. The Knights of Labor and 
the eight-hour day made their appearance. Pat Gilmore was the 
favorite bandmaster, and coal was selling at $3.50 a ton. Clara 
Morris, William H. Crane, Nat Goodwin, Frank Mayo, Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Herbert Kelcey, Rose Coghlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Florence were top favorites in the theater world. 
Dana was running the Sun, Dr. Burchard was making his dis- 
astrous “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” speech, which defeated 
Blaine and elected Cleveland, who carried New York, the pivotal 
State by 1,100 votes. Franklin Edson was Mayor of New York 
City and the Third Plenary Council was held at Baltimore, Md. 

So, looking back at the occurrences of that year 1884 and 
changes which time has made, the period seems much more 
remote than it really is. Most, if not all those who sponsored this 
historical organization, after contributing their quota to life’s 
progress, have passed on, and only their deeds remain. And yet 
at one of our recent meetings a vigorous and eloquent gentleman 
rose and, after introducing himself, told us of having been present 
when the United States Catholic Historical Society was formed 
and spoke most entertainingly of all who were then active and 
interested in the life of Catholic New York of the Eighties, with 
a vividness of description and a clarity of recollection of the 
scenes and personalities that made them seem of today. 

I am glad that through the years we have steadily kept our 
course, issuing a goodly number of worthwhile volumes under 
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both the Monograph Series and Recorps AND STUDIES on such 
widely divergent subjects as, “The Voyage of Christopher Colum- 
bus as Told by the Discoverer,” to the facsimile edition of the 
oldest printed book in North America, the “Doctrina Breve,” and 
from “Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton” to 
the “Dominicans in Early Florida.” Our works are found in most 
of the large libraries in the United States, and in some European 
ones as well. Only lately the Vatican Library in correspondence 
with our Society disclosed the presence of a complete set of our 
publications on its shelves. This year Volume XXIV of the 
Recorps AND STupIEs, our official publication, and two volumes 
in the Monograph Series issued by us have been brought out. 
The Recorps AND StuprEs embrace the Society’s records and re- 
searches, while the first of the monographs contains a description 
and evaluation of the Pioneer German Catholics in the American 
Colonies, 1734-1784, and the Leopoldine Foundations, 1829-1839 ; 
the other, Gonzalo de Tapia, 1561-1594, founder of the first per- 
manent Jesuit Mission in North America. This last book re- 
ceived a cordial review in the issue of September 26, 1934, of 
Osservatore Romano, and such a critique of an American publi- 
cation in the files of this famous Vatican City newspaper is 
noteworthy. 

Since the death of the lamented Dr. Herbermann some years 
ago, the work of editor-in-chief of the Society’s publications has 
been in the hands of Thomas F. Meehan, who has continued and 
even augmented the high critical and historical verity that has 
always been the mark of our works. He has indeed by his endless 
labor and ardent devotion to the Society’s work become the living 
embodiment of the organization, a treasury of Catholic historical 
knowledge and culture, who has won the respect and admiration 
of scholars and the love and affection of his fellow officers. We 
are glad we have come through the years, strong, able, and with 
growing prestige for cultural accomplishments and as far as 
human limitations permit faithful to our founders’ aim. 

And now as president, and on behalf of our Society, I desire 
to pay a tribute of gratitude to the Episcopal directors of our 
archdiocese, who have been Metropolitans during the life of our 
Society for their encouragement to, approbation of, and participa- 
tion in our work. To none do we pay greater thanks than to our 
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honorary president, His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, who has 
never failed to show his appreciation of our efforts by his presence 
at our annual meetings and his advice and cordial support. His 
presence tonight is particularly gracious as his schedule of ap- 
pointments has been very heavy this fall, and it is no small 
sacrifice on his part to come to us after his long day’s work. Let 
me assure Your Eminence on behalf of the Society and its officers, 
that your thoughtful kindness shown by your presence is thor- 
oughly appreciated by us and our friends. 

In seeking a distinguished speaker for our fiftieth annual meet- 
ing we looked for one who contemporaneously with our existence 
knew his New York and its Catholic life by participation, and ‘not 
by legend, one who in priestly work, public endeavor and private 
writings exhibited the cultural and social qualities characteristic 
of the best in modern thought. The Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph 
H. McMahon, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
holder of degrees from many institutions of learning, essayist, 
teacher and historian consented to read the annual address, given 
at our public meetings and which is always incorporated, a val- 
uable part, in our next volume of REcorDs AND STUDIES. 

I have the honor of introducing as the narrator of the story 
of our fifty golden years Monsignor McMahon, one of our 
oldest members. 

Monsignor McMahon made the following address: 

The beginnings of the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety were unique and to all appearance auspicious. It was prac- 
tically an outcome of the Third Council of Baltimore. To that 
august gathering had been invited by a number of the Fathers the 
outstanding historical scholar of the country, John Gilmary Shea. 
By them he was encouraged to proceed with the writing of a 
history of Catholicism in these United States. The publication 
of Shea’s History was one of the important fruits of that Council. 
The Fathers not only efficiently encouraged Dr. Shea’s scheme by 
word and deed, but awakened throughout the country a zeal for 
the spread of knowledge of our Catholic history as far as it was 
connected with our nation. 

The Council closed on December 7, 1884. Two days after- 
wards, at the invitation of John Gilmary Shea and Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke, a number of gentlemen interested in historical matters met 
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in the humble office of the Catholic Protectory in this city. It was 
not an assembly of New Yorkers solely. Its presiding officer 
was the Right Rev. John Ireland, then Bishop of St. Paul. He 
as well as others came directly from the Council of Baltimore. 
The feeling of those present was that the Bishops, notably Car- 
dinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan, had inspired the pro- 
ject launched at the invitation of Drs. Shea and Clarke, and this 
impression was confirmed by a number of letters of encourage- 
ment from various prelates. A committee of three was appointed 
to draft a constitution. 

The meeting adjourned to reassemble a week later, on December 
17, in the parlor of the Xavier Union, an association mainly of 
Catholic collegiate gentlemen, subsequently to become the Cath- 
olic Club and to occupy the quarters in which we now are meeting. 
The constitution had meanwhile been drafted. It has been char- 
acterized by one of the committee as breathing abundantly the 
spirit of zeal and ambition but lacking in sobriety. Officers were 
elected. In spite of every plea Dr. Gilmary Shea declined to 
accept the nomination for president. Dr. Clarke was chosen in 
his stead. 

I have not been able to ascertain precisely the reasons for the 
troubles that immediately ensued, but they were sufficient to 
threaten for a time the very existence of the infant Society. At 
any rate Dr. Clarke resigned and was succeeded by Frederic R. 
Coudert, the famous international lawyer. It was not until 1886 
that the Historical Society gave any definite sign of life or capacity 
for carrying on the work as planned in its ambitious constitution. 
This was to include not only the collection and preservation of 
material bearing on the history of the Church in this country, thus 
leading to the formation of a great Catholic Reference Library, 
but the acquisition of a building that would be a home for the 
Society and a depository for the expected library. The inactivity 
of the Society during 1885 and the greater part of 1886 convinced 
those sincerely interested that their aim must be more modest. 
Accordingly a publishing committee, with Dr. Shea as chairman, 
was appointed, and it was determined to start the activity of the 
Society by publishing a quarterly magazine. On January 1, 1887, 
the Catholic Historical Magazine made its appearance. Its con- 
tributors were gathered from every part of the United States 
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because, as the title of the Society indicated, it was not intended to 
be merely a local organization either in membership or in scope. 
That initial number revealed the vast historical learning of that 
marvel, Gilmary Shea. 

May I be permitted for a few moments to digress from my im- 
mediate theme to dwell upon the labors of that giant of historical 
research, perhaps the greatest and certainly the first among the 
pioneers of true historical study in our country? He is, unfor- 
tunately, not even a name to most of our younger generation. His 
greatest monument is gathering dust on the reserve shelves of 
libraries in Catholic institutions, if it is known at all. And yet 
it was he that drew Parkman and other historians to the study of 
the labors of the early Catholic missionaries and literally put the 
Catholic Church in this country on the map as far as history is 
concerned. 

I would weary you if I were to list his writings, even those of 
great importance. But it is interesting to note that as he had 
complained of inaccuracy in the statements of other writers, he 
was determined never to have recourse to conjectures when au- 
thenticated testimony was available. He was indefatigable in his 
researches. He consulted volumes published in Spain, France, 
Mexico and Canada, and spared no expense in so doing as well 
as in securing copies of MSS. from Rome and other cities, at 
home and abroad. His honesty was soon recognized and appreci- 
ated by historical scholars. He was regarded as an authority 
always to be trusted, and honors were showered on him by learned 
societies. In 1883, the Spanish Government, in recognition of 
his services in the field of history, made him a member of the 
Real Academia de Historia de Madrid, a distinction never before 
conferred upon an American citizen. 

Then as now, however, scholarship was not financially re- 
munerative. Curiously enough for well nigh a quarter of a cen- 
tury Dr. Shea’s income was derived from his position as editor- 
in-chief of Frank Leslie’s publications. These had a marked 
success. They were attractive, pleasing, popular and financially 
remarkably successful, but also instructive and absolutely pure. 
“Quantum mutati ab illis” are their successors of today. 

Broken in health he magnificently carried on his great work in 
Catholic history. For his series of articles in the United States 
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Catholic Magazine in refutation of the claim that certain views of 
Church policy resulted in great numerical losses, he received the 
public thanks of Archbishop Corrigan and the prelates and priests 
assembled at St. Louis on the occasion of Archbishop Kenrick’s 
jubilee. Later, when the Bishops and clergy in great numbers 
thronged the venerable Cathedral in Baltimore to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the American Episcopate, Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, lauded Dr. Shea’s great service to the cause 
of truth and the Catholic Church of America. His end was 
pathetic. Working against the awful handicap of his last illness, 
when told he was soon to die, after receiving the Last Sacraments, 
he said: “A single chapter of my book remains and I must finish 
it.” He called for working materials and did so when the damp 
of death was already upon his brow. The Venerable Bede, first 
of English historians, by one last effort finished his Saxon 
version of the Gospels and then turned his face eastward to die. 

You will pardon this perhaps lengthy digression, but it is due 
to the one man who above all others set this Society on the way to 
do the work it has been silently and steadfastly doing ever since. 
It was he that began the series which is in a sense the most val- 
uable product of the Society and known as Historical Monographs. 
The first of them was a full translation of Torfason’s Vinland. 
It came out later that the translator of this important book was 
Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, identified with the Society from its 
inception and later to be its veritable tower of strength. 

I shall not detain or weary you with a list of the Society’s pub- 
lications. The United States Catholic Historical Magazine lasted 
for four years (1888-1892), and was succeeded by Transactions 
and Proceedings, and then by the HistorrcaL Recorps AND 
Stupies. As I turned over the pages of its twenty-four volumes 
I was amazed at the interesting and important articles contained 
therein. It is gratifying to know that all this material is indexed 
and so rendered available to the inquiring reader. It may not be 
invidious to cull a few striking titles from a list drawn up a short 
time before his death by Dr. Herbermann himself, the editor who 
succeeded Dr. Shea. Therein are found Bishop Bruté’s scheme of 
a history of Catholicism in the United States ; Elliott’s “History of 
Detroit” ; Bishop Shahan’s “The Catholic Church in Connecticut” ; 
Charles Constantine Pise, D.D.; the Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzin ; 
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Vallette’s “Diocese of Brooklyn”; Cardinal Gibbons’ “Reminis- 
cences of the Vicariate Apostolic of North Carolina”; Congress- 
man Weadock’s “A Catholic Priest in Congress,” a sketch of 
Father Gabriel Richard, who had that distinction; Charles W. 
Sloane’s “Charles O’Conor,” and Weadock’s “Pére Marquette.” 

I may be permitted to remark that glancing through these vol- 
umes is for us of the older generation literally assisting at the 
Bivouac of the Dead. The necrology includes names of those 
whom we knew more or less intimately in the last fifty years, most 
of them, alas, only names to the young. 

But here is a record of their achievement, much of which ex- 
plains why the present generation enjoys what it does in the matter 
of Catholic life and education. But to return to the history of the 
Society. Among those who presided over it after Frederic 
Coudert we read the names of Morgan J. O’Brien, still happily 
with us, and of the distinguished physician, Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet. Of this period Dr. Herbermann writes: “These gentle- 
men gave their utmost endeavors to promote the cause of the 
Historical Society. But an evil star seemed to have presided over 
its fate since its foundation. The principal cause of the trouble 
was the mistaken policy of starting with exaggerated pretensions, 
probably due to the fact that we were the offspring of a Plenary 
Council and had the patronage of the entire hierarchy of the coun- 
try. Our own subsequent history under the leadership of Dr. 
Shea, and it seems to me of all literary societies, proves that suc- 
cess depends more upon the vigor and ability of a few energetic 
gentlemen than upon the great number of its patrons. The latter 
are unquestionably very desirable, but the absence of the former 
is fatal.” 

From 1893 to 1897 the Society did not function very actively. 
It was resurrected mainly by the efforts of Archbishop Corrigan, 
ably seconded by Patrick Farrelly. Dr. Herbermann was chosen 
president and editor. Under his able and persistent leadership the 
activities of the Society were revived. The attention of the learned 
societies of the world was drawn to it by the publication of the 
valuable article of the distinguished discoverer of the Waldsee- 
miiller map and learned cartographer, Father Fischer of Feldkirch. 

Another renowned contributor was the great American Indian 
authority, Dr. Adolph Bandelier. It is curious that so few Ameri- 
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can Catholics are acquainted with the vast work accomplished by 
Dr. Bandelier. I fancy that the magazine of this Society was 
practically the first to call the attention of his Catholic brethren 
to the fact of his existence as an outstanding authority on every- 
thing connected with the aborigines. It was my privilege to know 
him and something of this influence in correcting many erroneous 
opinions, especially concerning Catholic Indian affairs. His vol- 
uminous writings are of course only for the research student. 
They are on the shelves of every great library. The point is that 
in his case, as in that of many other outstanding men, this Society 
called the attention of Catholics to the representative men they 
possessed in the different departments of history. 

Under Dr. Herbermann’s devoted and sagacious leadership 
the United States Catholic Historical Society was continuously 
developed. He stated shortly before his lamented death in 1916 
that “the increase in membership is almost wholly the result of 
natural causes. We have never advertised nor sent out agents to 
solicit new members.” 

Associated with him was that other marvel of erudition, the 
great Catholic historical scholar, Bishop Shahan, later rector of 
the Catholic University. Their joint cooperation was responsible 
for the valuable publications of this Society which have enriched 
our Catholic historical literature ever since. 

When they passed away there were men who had been associ- 
ated with the Society almost since its inception, men whose unfail- 
ing interest and personal devotion have enabled the Society to 
carry on. I hope I am not making invidious distinction, but in my 
personal opinion, after the brothers Patrick and Stephen Farrelly, 
credit must be given to the Messrs. King, father and son, whose 
interest in this society has been remarkable. Too much praise can 
not be lavished upon the indefatigable efforts of one who modestly 
hides himself from publicity but who has given unstintedly of his 
vast knowledge of Catholic history, especially in this section of 
the country, and whose admirable work in the cause has recently 
been recognized by the highest authority. I allude to the recipient 
of a recently richly deserved Papal honor, the octogenarian editor 
of the Society’s publications, Thomas F. Meehan. 

The reports of the annual general meetings as recorded in the 
HistoricaL Recorps AND STUDIES are interesting and instruc- 
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tive. In the first place they reveal the fact that the Archbishops 
of New York have shown their personal interest in the society by 
always attending those meetings. Their utterances on these oc- 
casions have been significant. In 1917 we find Cardinal Farley 
deploring ‘the indifference and ignorance on the part of our edu- 
cated Catholic people in regard to American Catholic history,” 
a complaint that is not inopportune at the present time. In 1919 
we learn of our present Cardinal, then Bishop, entertaining the 
meeting with most interesting details of what he met with in his 
work as Chaplain Bishop to the forces, stressing the valuable 
historical material that was gathered for him by one of his chap- 
lains who calmly asked him to send over at once $10,000 to him 
in France. He complied with the unusual request, and the result 
is that we have a splendid record of the part taken by our Cath- 
olic soldiers on the battlefields of France. In 1920, now as Arch- 
bishop, we find him narrating experiences in his war work illus- 
trated by one question put to the War Department by a Congress- 
man who wanted to know why the Catholic chaplains were receiv- 
ing all the promotions and all the rewards. The rejoinder was 
crushing as the Adjutant General’s office replied that the percent- 
age received by the Catholics was based upon the returns made 
up by a Protestant body, the Federal Council of Churches. He 
pointed out how important it was for us Catholics not to allow 
those who are either our enemies or are indifferent to us to write 
our history or to make our record. One has only to read the 
articles in these HistoricaL Recorps on Know Nothingism in 
Rochester, N. Y., and the tarring and feathering of Father Bapst, 
the Jesuit, in Maine to see how important that is. The authority 
in this diocese has surely not failed to point out the duty of Cath- 
olics in this regard and to recall the plain speaking in the first 
statement of the objects of this Society as set forth in the United 
States Catholic Historical Magazine in its first issue: 

“‘We must confess that there has been in the past apathy, in- 
difference and neglect on our part. Many records . . . have 
perished utterly... . This Society was founded mainly to remove 
the stigma of indifference which seems to rest on us as a body, by 
arousing and stimulating among Catholics an interest in the glori- 
ous labors and struggles of their forefathers in the Faith; and to 
aid . . . students in preparing works to increase and broaden that 
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interest . . . in reading what Catholics here were doing fifty, a 
hundred, two hundred or three hundred years ago.” 

The reproach, in spite of all that has been done by the establish- 
ment throughout the country of societies similar to this, is still 
deserved by a vast number of our educated Catholic people. 

In response to a request by President King for a few words 
Cardinal Hayes spoke of the pleasure and consolation he derived 
from his attendance at the annual meetings of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, and felicitated the Society on the ser- 
vice it has rendered to the Church during its first half-certury. 

“And while I am congratulating the Society on what it has 
done,” His Eminence said, “I also wish to congratulate you on 
your choice of a speaker for this occasion. I know of no one 
who could have presented the story of your Society more interest- 
ingly or more inspiringly than Monsignor McMahon. I know that 
I have learned much as I listened to him during the past half 
hour. It was a roster of wonderful names that was presented to 
us tonight by Monsignor McMahon and Mr. King, names of the 
founders and early workers for the success of the Society. How 
strange it is that such names pass on and are almost forgotten 
until some such occasion as this recalls them to our memory. They 
have left us a glorious tradition. May their glory in heaven be 
increased because of the work they have done here for the glory 
of Holy Church.” 

The early history of the Church, said His Eminence, was 
written in the blood of her martyrs. They had no time to write 
their story but the story of the martyrology was written and is 
read by the priest in his breviary. Down through the centuries 
the written history of the Church has come to us and it is our duty 
to pass on to future generations the true story of the Church in 
our own land, of her early missionaries and their trials and hard- 
ships, their sufferings and in many cases their martyrdom, as well 
as the later development and progress of the Church. That is 
what the United States Catholic Historical Society is doing and 
has been doing for the past fifty years. 

“TI am gratified,” said the Cardinal, “to see such a large attend- 
ance here this evening. Some of you I see here year after year, 
and it encourages me to note your continued interest in this very 
important work. Tonight you start a new cycle in your career 
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as an organization, and I am sure you will find inspiration aplenty 
in the work the society has already accomplished. 

“Year after year I have been delighted to listen to the report 
of your president. Mr. King seems to bring to us an atmosphere 
of refinement, of something different from the everyday world. 
Tonight he has not disappointed us. I congratulate the members 
of the society on having Mr. King as your leader. 

“The service of Mr. Meehan to the Society has been emphasized 
here and I would also wish to pay heartfelt tribute to him. I 
congratulate him on his years of service; I am glad to see that he 
is with us tonight. May God bless him. 

“And may I say how pleased I was this very day to receive 
from Mr. Meehan the latest volume of the HistortcaL REcorps 
AND Stupries. Mr. Meehan particularly called my attention to an 
article on the history of Jesuit educational institutions in this city, 
written by a Jewish girl, a student in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the College of the City of New York, as a thesis for her 
M.Sc. degree.” 

The Cardinal said that he had read the “scholarly article” with 
interest, and commented : 

“It does seem strange that a Jewish student in a public school 
should have chosen that subject for her thesis. She sets a good 
example for Catholic students who might well apply themselves in 
a similar manner. I advise you to read the article, and I con- 
gratulate again the editor of Historica ReEcorps AND STUDIES 
who has made it available for you to read.” 

His Eminence concluded by imparting his blessing on the 
gathering. 








A GRAND OLD MARYLAND TREE: 
THE MUDDS 


By Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S.J. 


No, this is no tale of tall timbers ; the Mudds are a Family Tree: 
a typical family tree, of almost 300 years of growth on American 
soil, just such a tree as 300 years hence, in A.D. 2235, will have 
sprung from the household of any one, or, rather of every one, of 
thousands of generous American Catholic families of this present 
hour. 

Here is an inspiring consideration. It is something more than 
mere human prophecy ; it is almost a calculation that the fate and 
fortune of this typical family, the Mudds of the last three cen- 
turies, will be repeated in the lives of our own families during the 
three centuries to come. 

MaryYLAND.—The parent seedling of the Mudd family, carried 
hither from England, perhaps by the Ark or the Dove in 1634, 
took strong roots, it is there yet, down where the trees grow tall 
just south of our nation’s capitol in Charles County, Maryland. 
Branches, torn from the parent trunk by the wild winds of for- 
tune, and more often by misfortune, have been carried far and wide 
throughout the land, everywhere blessing the surroundings by com- 
forting shade or bounteous fruits. The Mudds of Maryland, 
scions, all, of one Thomas Mudd, who was born in 1647, are found 
flourishing today in more than half the States of the Union, in 
Canada, in Hawaii, and Father Maurice Mudd, S.J., directly from 
the ancestral Maryland soil, has long been implanted in the far 
Philippines. 

The official records of Maryland are full of Thomas Mudd, 
gentleman, as they entitle him. The historian of the family erred 
in thinking him the first of the name to cross the seas to America. 
But since the lineage of all the Maryland Mudds of the present day 
can be traced back to him, and no further with certainty, he may 
well be accepted as what the genealogist calls “The Ancestor.”” He 
was a man of enterprise. In a very brief period he acquired so 
many pieces of fine property that, if he had cared to do so, he might 
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have set up not one but two lordly manors. His children married 
into the leading families of the colony. But at the early age of 
fifty he fell a victim to a pestilence that swept with particular viru- 
lence through Charles County. The account of this plague has 
come down to us through an almost incredible circumstance. At 
the instance of a “hireling,” the colonial legislature of Maryland 
petitioned the Governor, and not in vain, to punish the Good 
Shepherds who were seeking the afflicted of their flocks, who were 
laying down their lives for their folds. At this time Father Thomas 
Harvey, S.J., more famous in New York than in Maryland history, 
one of the only four, or possibly five, priests in all English-speaking 
America, and Thomas Mudd died. 

Mudd’s will is extant, probated in 1697. He left a widow (who 
later married Leonard Brooke) and four sons and five daughters, 
mostly little children. The eldest son, Thomas Mudd the second, 
as required by law, since he was not yet eighteen years of age, 
forthwith appears before the court to choose a guardian, William 
Boarman, Jr. It is impossible to look back at this father’s final 
abandonment of his little ones, without feeling, even at this distant 
date, something of the poignancy and the trepidation that must 
have been his in his last hours. But if we vision him, as we may 
readily do, at rest and in joy at this moment in 1935, with what 
gladness is he not looking into the face of the Father of the widow 
and the orphan, while he counts the 2,000 and more of the happy 
descendants of his sons, bearing his name, Mudd, and an equal 
number of the offspring of his daughters, bearing other names, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone! How he must smile at his 
monstrous fears, his little faith, great as it may have been by 
human standards, compared to what it should have been, in his 
Heavenly Father! 

A searcher through the splendid publications of the Maryland 
Historical Society might readily imagine that Mudd’s fears for 
his offspring were fully justified by events. With his death, the 
family seems to have become extinct. Where his name was so con- 
spicuous, they scarcely appear at all. But to the well-informed that 
very silence is eloquent in its declaration of the steadfastness of this 
family in the faith of their fathers. 

For during the period of Thomas’s activities, Catholics were in 
honor in Maryland, but after 1690 through almost three genera- 
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tions they were subjected to renewed and multiplied persecutions. 
They were beaten to the ground; they scarcely dared to breathe. 
From their wills we learn their names, we learn only that they 
lived and they died. Happy family tradition gives us now and then 
a glimpse of their doings. For instance, Henry Mudd (1730-1810), 
whose wife was Alice Spalding, was known through the country- 
side as “Priest Harry” because he stealthily brought the priests to 
his house and informed his Catholic neighbors of their opportunity 
of assisting there at Mass. He lived on into the days when such 
secrecy was no longer necessary. He fought seven years for what 
proved to be true freedom. 

Persecutions do not last forever. A change came here when 
Maryland began to need and call for Sons of Liberty. The Mudds 
were then re-discovered. They may be found again in the official 
documents. The heads of families are all there. Fourteen men 
named Mudd, descendants of Thomas Mudd, are listed among the 
soldiers of the American Revolution who won our national free- 
dom. The Mudds did their share. Young Martin fell on the field 
of battle; one of the two Francises died mysteriously shortly after 
signing his name to the ‘Patriots’ List.” Bennet Mudd received a 
bullet which was never extracted from his neck. Jeremiah lost his 
left arm in the famous victory at the Cowpens in South Carolina, 
and one of the Richards went through a career that would take the 
history of the entire war to tell. Maryland found her Mudds in 
her hour of need. The family is reborn with the birth of Liberty. 
Maryland has not been ungrateful. In modern times one or other 
man named Mudd has represented Southern Maryland in the 
national House of Representatives through just—in all—fifteen 
sessions of Congress. 

Kentucky.—Away back in the days of Daniel Boone we find 
branches of the Mudd family strewn through the hills and valleys of 
the Dark and Bloody Ground. George Mudd, a son of Thomas 
Mudd the second, fought in the French and Indian war in Captain 
Beall’s Company in 1757, and was probably the first of his name to 
seek a home in Kentucky. Mud Garrison, scene of a fierce Indian 
encounter, near the present Shepherdsville, where the family has 
held its ground since pioneer days, seems to have been named from 
him. Another branch took root near the Lincoln family in the then 
Washington County, just about the time when a certain Abraham 
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Lincoln was shot and killed by a marauding Indian. The savage 
was kidnapping this Abraham’s youngest son, Thomas, when the 
sharp crack of the rifle of Mordecai Lincoln, Abraham’s oldest 
son, avenged the father’s death, saved his little brother, and made 
Mordecai himself the hero of the hills. Best of all, it won for him 
the hand of Mary Mudd in marriage. The record is still in historic 
Bardstown, showing that Father Rohan performed the marriage 
ceremony of Mordecai Lincoln and Mary, daughter of Luke Mudd. 

The household of Mordecai Lincoln was one of the substantial 
homes of early Kentucky. But Thomas, his young brother, ac- 
cording to the usual accounts, does not seem to have been worth 
saving from Indian capture. He was just not a vagabond, and he 
married Nancy Hanks, a woman of no high reputation. Had the 
birth-controllers of today been in action in those days, her tribe 
would have been cut off from the earth. Yet this is the woman 
who became the mother of him whom the poet calls “The First 
American.” It requires no imagination to picture that First Ameri- 
can, little Abraham Lincoln, the future President, as a child in the 
home of his honored aunt, Mary Mudd, enjoying that rare boon for 
his uncouth life, a hearty meal. One cannot but wonder whether 
he ever fell ill beneath her roof, and whether that devout matron, 
reciting mystical words, ever touched his brow with the waters of 
eternal life. 

Itt1No1s.—The Catholic group of Mudds and Lincolns left 
Kentucky and established a township which they called Fountain 
Green in Hancock County, Illinois. The Lincoln-Hankses, follow- 
ing these into Illinois, never got so far North or West. These lat- 
ter—so far as the name Lincoln is concerned—are now extinct. 
The former, united now to a name as bright in ecclesiastical history 
as is the Lincoln name in political fame, survives at Fountain Green 
in the family of Margaret (Gibbons) Lincoln. By far the major 
part of the Mudds of Fountain Green, however, crossed the Missis- 
sippi, about a century ago, into Scott County, Missouri, whence 
many branches have been blown, not always fortunately for their 
faith, far and wide throughout many sections of the West. 

These were not the first Mudds in Missouri, nor had they been 
the first in Illinois. The French planted civilization in Illinois at 
old Kaskaskia. Hither, before there was a State of Illinois, came 
a colony of Mudds and O’Haras. The river maps still show a site 
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marked Mudd’s Landing; and inland, not many miles from the 
Mississippi, old maps used to carry the name “O’Hara Settlement.” 
Here was organized the first English-speaking Catholic congrega- 
tion’ in Illinois, and St. Patrick’s church was for a long period the 
most conspicuous land mark in that region. It yielded its promi- 
nence in due time to the College of the Sacred Heart, and this 
has now been absorbed by the magnificent motherhouse of the Sis- 
ters of the Precious Blood of Ruma, wherein women of both the 
Mudd and the O’Hara families are at home as Sisters at present. 

Naturally the largest representation of Mudds in Illinois right 
now would be found in Chicago, whither they have migrated not 
only from Fountain Green and Kaskaskia, but from many other 
parts. The monument of their presence may be said to be the 
very elegant gymnasium, built by the Knight of St. Gregory, Fran- 
cis Xavier Mudd, for the clerical students at the beautiful Munde- 
lein Seminary. 

Missourt.—The first Illinois Mudds, near Kaskaskia, are about 
sixty miles south of St. Louis, Missouri. The first Missouri Mudds 
are about twice that distance northwest of the same city. Early 
missionaries locate them “at the Mudd Settlement.” They them- 
selves named the place Millwood. This is probably the most vig- 
orous branch of the Mudd family tree now in all the world. Prac- 
tically every member of St. Alphonsus’ parish is related to the 
Mudds, and there are few parishes for hundreds of miles around 
that are not more stalwart in the Faith from the presence among 
them of scions of this group. Like Chicago, St. Louis has attracted 
many of the Mudds, and here too we may find their monuments. 
The exquisite Gothic chapel at the Laymen’s House of Retreats, 
high over the banks of the Mississippi, was built by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dayton Mudd. The St. Louis Cathedral, thought by some to be 
the finest in America, has four side chapels, one of which was do- 
nated by a lady who is a Daughter of the Revolution through her 
descent from Henry Mudd. 

In War.—Of all the storms that swept over the original Mary- 
land home the War of 1812 was undoubtedly the most destructive. 
Captain Masson Mudd took part in the unfortunate invasion of 
Canada and was captured by the British near Fort George, not far 
from Niagara, in 1813. We never hear of him again. At the other 
border of the nation, Francis Mudd of Kentucky was with Andrew 
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Jackson at the ever-memorable victory at New Orleans. The 
British regulars, marching upon Washington City, to disgrace 
themselves like Huns by the wanton burning of the capitol, de- 
vasted the homes of the Mudds en route. Five Mudds were among 
the embattled farmers who strove to check their advance. Bladens- 
burg, the name of the scene of their failure, was conferred as a royal 
favor upon the family of the British officer who triumphed there. 
The Bladensburg family in England has, by the way, been con- 
verted to the Faith. Strange that in baptism they fail to renounce 
the pomp of so offensive a title. May they all receive Extreme 
Unction more efficaciously. 

LouIsIANA.—It was at this time that a gradual exodus of the 
Mudds took place, from their ruined homes, for Kentucky and 
the new West and South. One group hastened on to Louisiana. 
They propose a problem. There was no more promising, more 
highly connected, or highly educated offshoot of the Mudds than 
that which advanced into Louisiana and prospered there for a time. 
But—was it climate, or war, or yellow fever, the survival of the 
name Mudd in Louisiana depends on just one individual of this 
once thriving stock. There is just one young man; is he the last 
leaf on Louisiana’s tree, who may carry the name into the future? 

One of the most highly praised nurses of our Civil War, Sister 
Mary Austin of the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, was of this 
group. Her name in the world was Louisa Aloysia Mudd. She 
lived until 1883, dying at Donaldsonville, Louisiana, aged seventy- 
three. There is a mystery connected with the story of her brother, 
Benjamin, who fought in the Mexican War. According to official 
national records he died in Mexico City on January 29, 1848. 
They are very precise about the date. Yet there are Mudds in vari- 
ous parts of the United States who trace their ancestry back to 
this man, but at a date after the official date of his death. None 
of these are Catholics, but they are honest neighbors, who have no 
explanation of the contradiction. Perhaps it was just his higher 
life that died. 

Texas.—If Louisiana’s atmosphere is deleterious, the same can- 
not be said for Texas. There are clusters of Mudds, here and 
there, all over that imperial State. They came from many diverse 
sources, and few of them are aware that there are kinsmen of theirs 
in the adjoining counties. Some of these arrived here before the 
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American flag. One of them, Balthazar, secured a title to an im- 
mense stretch thousands, of acres of land. He died without direct 
heirs, and lawyers have been trying for years to interest his rela- 
tives in the prosecution of their claim. But, in vain! Too many 
of the Mudds refuse to disturb persons who in good faith have been 
occupying the location so long a time. There is evidence that the 
first Mudds to enter Texas went there as members of a Catholic 
colony from Kentucky. Yet even Webb’s most delightful history 
of Catholicism in Kentucky has overlooked so interesting an event. 
Before leaving Texas, a pleasant, even if unimportant, event may 
be mentioned that has been preserved in the family traditions, as 
an amusing instance of “other times, other manners.” Railroading 
was young when Laura Amanda Mudd and Henry Allen were 
married at Richmond, Texas; and it was not a special privilege or 
a matter of surprize that the train stopped long enough to permit 
the Bishop to go up to the Church and perform the nuptial cere- 
mony, and, when this was over, moved on leisurely to the next 
station. 

War and Peace.—When the Civil War beclouded America, its 
thousand lightnings of horror fell particularly along the border 
states; and Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, just where the 
Mudds were most numerously congregated, were the scenes of the 
most frightful rack and ruin. To the thoughtful mind nothing was 
more frightful about the struggle than the fact that it was a “Civil” 
war, that is, that brother was fighing against brother, and a man’s 
enemies were the members of his own household. The Mudds were 
divided. Dr. Joseph A. Mudd, who is the historian of the war in 
Missouri, recites that he himself and his cousin, Major Alexis 
Mudd, stood opposite one another for hours in the first famous 
battle of the West, at Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, where General 
Lyon was killed. 

Undoubtedly the most painful recollection of the war for this 
family is that of the imprisonment of Dr. S. A. Mudd in the Dry 
Tortugas for having set the broken leg of John Wilkes Booth. 
Within recent months considerable publicity has been reawakened 
concerning the injustice and inhumanity of that punishment. The 
Readers’ Digest (August 1934) condenses a chapter of Geo. Allen 
England’s Isles of Romance, where he thus refers to Mudd’s sen- 
tence “This unparalleled drama of innocence devastatingly pun- 
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ished”. President Franklin Roosevelt has just made the site of 
Mudd’s prison (January 1935) a national monument, and the 
popular weekly Time (February 4, 1935) fully reciting the cruel 
story, advocates that the place be named “Mudd’s Monument”. 
Dr. Mudd was the Job of American history, and happily, like 
Job's, his patience seems to have brought special blessings upon 
his progeny. 

PEACE AND War.—One splendid roster of the descendants of 
Thomas Mudd spells Peace: that, namely, which enrolls the names 
of Sisters of so many Orders and Congregations who devote their 
lives to God and the neighbor in schools and hospitals. Another 
list of his progeny, the catalogue of the men who upheld the Stars 
and Stripes in the World War, is not so much a story of war as 
of loyalty. We are warned to beware the wrath of a patient man ; 
one may wonder whether the patient Mudds were wrathful even 
in war, but no one can doubt that they were loyal and brave men. 
Here the Mudd family tree bears its fruit and that fruit is cer- 
tainly good to behold. How good? Observe that great as were 
the merits of Washington and Lincoln, it was not given to either 
of them (who have no offspring today bearing their names) to 
make such a contribution to the enrichment of American life as 
is given Thomas Mudd: these Sisters, these soldiers, and his other 
thousands of sons, honest men, all—the noblest work of God. 
Banquo pointed with just pride as his seven royal sons marched 
across the scene. But that seven passed away quickly and are no 
more. Thomas Mudd’s thousands are still marching on. 

Here is enough and too much about war. Too much, because 
if we conclude here, it might be honestly thought that the Mudds 
are a combative people. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In their private lives, no characteristic is more universal among 
them than an extraordinary gentleness of disposition. Every 
sketch of a Mudd that has ever been written with any completeness 
dilates on his quiet patience, his inoffensiveness, his perpetual 
calm. “No word of anger ever passed his lips’, “her soul seemed 
passionless in its long-suffering and kindly patience”—these are 
the repeated descriptions of members of the family. 

SuBTRACTIONS—Although not a few of them have long since 
lost the inheritance of the Faith, the inherited virtues cling to them 
still. They too are everywhere described as gentle, kindly and 
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charitable. One cannot but observe in some of these a slightly 
greater earnestness in the honest pursuit of this world’s goods and 
the desire of the esteem of men. There were some Mudds in 
Massachusetts,—Mr. George Dwyer has listed a fair number of 
them, as early as the pioneers of Maryland. They apparently 
have no descendants. The just inference is that their offspring 
changed their names. They were wanting in that strong honesty 
that goes with the name Mudd. The Maryland Mudds are too 
fond of ancestors who highly honored the name to wish to change 
it for any other in the world. 

Here it may be asked whether all persons in the United States 
of this name are descendants of Thomas Mudd. There are, all 
told, just a comparatively few who are not. That few is curiously 
diversified. We have (1) an Indian family down in Oklahoma 
who have recently begun to go by this name. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of that State writes me that this is not their ancestral name 
in any sense. Then (2) like the Washingtons, Lees and all other 
gentle families of the South, the Mudds had slaves. Some of 
these, having no family names of their own when coming from 
Africa, took their master’s name when they became free. So there 
are Negroes named Mudd. Some of these, as well as some of 
the Indians, fought in the World War. We regret to omit their 
names in our soldier roll, because the Negro Mudds are Catholics. 
Their names may be seen in the elaborate compilation of Mr. 
D. J. Ryan for the N. C. W. C. archives. Then there is (3) a 
non-Catholic family, of not more than twenty persons in all, that 
arrived in New Jersey from England in comparatively recent years. 
Finally (4) an Austrian family, now living in West Virginia, 
may conclude the list. They spell their name with one “d”, ice. 
M-u-d, but our family name appears with just that spelling in 
various old official documents. 

Morat.—And finally, for the moral, for the fruit of this inves- 
tigation. If our own families are, during the coming years, to 
resemble the Mudds of the past, our first solicitude should be to 
know how the Mudds have survived, and then how their faith 
has survived. 

How have the Mudds themselves survived? For the first two 
centuries, they were, on the whole, a purely agricultural family, 
and their homes were seldom wanting in the sound of the voices 
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of merry children. But during the twentieth century, and a little 
before, they have been flocking into the cities. Los Angeles and 
the new cities of California abound in prospectors. Has the change 
been healthy? Let facts answer. Look at Missouri. The Missouri 
State Board of Health has the record, the names, and the dates 
of birth, of 232 white children named Mudd born between the years 
1909 and 1931. Of this number just 35 were born in or near 
the city of St. Louis. The St. Louis City Directory carries the 
names of 90 Mudds. These 90 then—and all are of marriageable 
age—in twenty-two years have 35 children. Families, that may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, who live in country dis- 
tricts, 5 families may be found, who have as many children as 
these 90. The city people marry late in life, and a large percent 
of them not at all. Look likewise at Kentucky. The State Board 
of Health tabulates the birth of 410 white children named Mudd 
born between the years 1911 and 1931, that is, just twenty vears. 
Of this 410 just 80 belong to Louisville and other parts of Jeffer- 
son County. The Louisville City Directory has 97 entries under 
the heading Mudd. Here then we have 97 persons who in the 
space of twenty years have 80 children. That is, there is not 
quite one child per family in the long space of twenty years. It 
is clear that the Mudds will perish from the land if they pour into 
the cities. And, if this staunch family succumbs, are there any 
others who may reasonably hope to endure? 

And, now, what of the Faith, what of the supernatural life? 
The Mudds of early Maryland were shepherded through many 
generations by an unfailing succession of devoted Jesuit pastors, 
and, with rare exceptions, they kept the Faith admirably, even 
heroically. The most important of the colonies that moved into 
Kentucky settled around and about St. Rose’s Convent of the 
Dominicans. They, too, even down to the present day, emulate, 
perhaps surpass, their forbears in piety. The colony at the O’Hara 
Settlement, now Ruma, Illinois, and not less so that at the Mudd 
Settlement, Millwood and its vicinity, in Missouri, have been 
blessed with a long succession of edifying diocesan pastors, and 
yield in nothing to their progenitors in the pursuit of virtue. Three 
or four other, but less numerous, country settlements have been 
similarly fortunate and bear happy fruit. But in the lonesome 
places, where there are no Sacraments, the Faith has died, and these 
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places are numerous. Of the 116 soldiers listed below, 70 are 
certainly true to the Faith. Ten are as certainly outside the fold, 
but the heritance does not seem to have been lost through any 
fault of this generation. As to the remaining 36, of whom we 
have no reliable information, the indications are that the larger 
fraction has lost all religious affiliation. Of the Mudd family— 
the entire 2,000 who bear this name—we estimate that 75 percent 
have never faltered in the struggle for the higher life—the Faith 
of their fathers. The surest guardian of the pearl of great price 
was everywhere the good wife, the valiant woman; but a tree to 
prosper must be planted near the running waters, near the sacra- 
ments served by strong priests of God. 

Review.—The writer of these pages apologizes to the patient 
readers, who have followed him thus far, for denying them, through 
an unaccountable reticence, the most insipiring item of this narra- 
tion, which has been constantly uppermost in his own mind, sus- 
taining his interest and lighting up every detail of the story for 
him with a radiant crimson brilliance, more mellow than romance 
could bestow. Their patience has earned them a right to this knowl- 
edge. 

It has been well said that only God can make a tree. At this 
day of the world it seems to be generally agreed that the beneficent 
Creator, following heaven’s first law of order, begins the making 
of a tree at the seed. Now, surely, far more truly than forest 
timbers, our Maryland tree was of divine manufacture, yet not 
a word has yet been ventured about the vigorous seed from which 
it sprang, a crimson seed as we shall see, a seed that carried 
something more dear even than the all-precious principle of life, 
a something compared to which life itself was held as dross. 

The seed of the Catholic Church, throughout the ages and 
throughout the world, has ever been the martyrs’ blood, the seal 
of a supreme testimony of confidence in God. So great a store 
of that goodly seed was brought in the Ark and the Dove to 
Maryland that a recent pastor in Charles County used to say 
that the reading of his parishioners’ names was a recital of a litany 
of the men and women who were done to death by Henry VIII 
and his spurious daughter. He was easily able to verify the boast. 

There was a Thomas Mudd in England, before our Thomas 
Mudd “The Ancestor” was born, who was among the glorious 
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hosts of those who made the supreme sacrifice. His place is at 
the head of this narration. Like the Archangel Michael, envisioned 
by Daniel, who stood before the Almighty winning grace for the 
Chosen People in captivity, so this Martyred Abbot, Sir Thomas 
Mudd, stands begging benedictions for his race in their far- 
wanderings in America. Lovers of the Blessed Sacrament will 
be particularly desirous of knowing the incidents of his final days, 
for it was owing to his defense of this mystery that he was, first, 
driven in derision in his vestments through the streets of York, 
and finally sent to the viler prison at Hull where—not by the 
quick stroke of the axe—but by the lingering tortures of ill-treat- 
ment he ended his earthly career. The story cannot be better 
told than in the quaint style of the contemporaries: 

Sir Thomas Mudd, priest, was a monk of the Abbey of St. 
Gervaise, three miles distant from Mydcham in Richmond- 
shire, who hardly escaped death by favor and friendship in 
King Henry’s days. . . . He did take away and hide the 
head of one of his Cistertian brethren of the same house who 
had suffered death for that he would not yield to the afore- 
said priority of the King over the Church. . . . Afterwards 
he did flee . . . unto St. Andrew’s in Scotland, where he 
did remain unto the days of the reign of King Edward. He, 
returning in Queen Mary’s time, did spend his time about 
Knaresbro’ according to his vocation and teaching gentlemen’s 
children and others. . . . He was entertained by Lord Thomas 
Percy, the good Earl of Northumberland. . . . After North- 
umberland’s insurrection, he moved about doing good, until 
captured by Sir Thomas Tanckard (1579). He and Sir 
John Dodson, priest, and their hosts were imprisoned. He 
was brought to York in derision in his vestments. . . . The 
Lord President and Sands, the Protestant “bishop” of York 
on July 18th, 1580, brought all the Catholic prisoners per 
force to hear Sands discourse against the Church. He con- 
fused some old men in their words, but Sir Thomas Mudd 
asking what the matter was—for he was thick of hearing— 
now stood nearer. The Blessed Sacrament was the subject 
“wherein he did handle Sands, Matthew Hutton, and others 
so that Sands said he would crush and bruise him for that 
days work.” Whereunto Mudd did make answer that what- 
soever he did to his body he could not hurt his soul. 

The 3d of August next following, Mr. Sands, moving to 
perform his former words on him, he was sent to Hull, there 
to be in straight custody. He was sick a month. He gave 
all the silver and gold he had to be distributed unto Catholics. 
His body was buried at Drypole. 
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Of this man it was written: 
Of clay God made the race of men. But Mudd 
Was made of a splash of redeeming blood. 

Here then is the crimson seed, and here that germ of faith 
within it more precious than life itself. Here is the Thomas Mudd, 
who is at the root of our Maryland tree, and who—while Henry 
and Elizabeth and all the Tudor stock have disappeared from life 
centuries ago—sustains the vitality and above all the Catholic Faith 
of the Mudd generations through persecutions and wars and de- 
vouring urban vortices. Here is the first progenitor of the Mudds 
of Maryland, and their divinely chosen guardian. It is good for 
America that such an influence is operative in the land. Happily 
the Mudds are but a typical family. They are not unique in 
having martyr protectors on high. There are thousands of other 
Catholic families—some old, some new in the land—who are 
similarly blest. 


WOMEN OF THE MUDD FAMILY IN RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS MUDD 
OF MARYLAND, 1647-1697 


I. CARMELITES. 

The Carmelites were the first group of Religious women of 
any of the Religious Orders or Congregations to establish them- 
selves permanently in the English-speaking parts of the United 
States. Their first American-born Superioress was 

1. Sister Angela of St. Theresa, Mary Ann Mudd, dau. of 
Thomas and Ann (Mitchell) Mudd, born Charles County, Mary- 
land, 1777, died January 2, 1856. Her cousin, namesake, and 
companion in the convent, Sister Ann of Jesus was a dau. of 
James and Mary (Mudd) Johnson. 

2. Sister Ursula of St. Albert, Rebecca Mudd, dau. of Clement 
and Mary (Pidgeon) Mudd, b. 1769, died March 2, 1850. 

3. Sister Euphrasia of the Infant Jesus, Nancy Mudd, dau. 
of Henry Thomas and Aloysia (Mahoney) Mudd, born 1783, died 
May 24, 1830. 

4. Sister Ann Theresa, Ann Theresa Mudd, dau. of Theodore 
and Dorothy (Dyer) Mudd, born 1828, lived 60 years in the 


convent. 
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5. Sister St. Joseph of the Sacred Heart, professed January 
21, 1852. 

(See Currier’s Carmel in America.) 
II. DOMINICANS. 

[It is too notable to be passed over, even though not strictly in 
place here, that in the English Catholic Records vol. IX, p. 213, it 
is stated that Mary Rose Brooke and Mary Theresa Brooke, 
daughters of Leonard Brooke and Ann (Mudd) Brooke, “both 
of Maryland, U. S. A.,” took their vows as Dominicans at Spelle- 
kins, June 1, 1756. Mary Rose died seven months later, but Mary 
Theresa lived long after America became independent, dying 
October 5, 1789.] 

6. Sister Catherine, Julia Ann Mudd, dau. of Richard and 
Polly (Berry) Mudd, born February 24, 1812. She went with her 
cousin Sister Benven Sansbury and Sister Emily Elder and another 
from Springfield, Ky., to establish the first convent school in 
Ohio,—in 1830. 

III. VISITANDINES. 

7. Sister Mary Rose, Mary Mudd, dau. of Theodore and 
Dorothy (Dyer) Mudd, born 1822, died Frederick, Maryland, 
April 19, 1875, Sister of the Carmelite, Sister Ann Theresa, no. 4, 
above. 

8. Sister Claude Agnes, Mary Virginia Mudd. dau. of 
Aloysius and Mary (Barbour) Mudd, born April 10, 1877. Resi- 
dent at present (1933) at the Visitation Convent, Bethseda, 
Maryland. 

9. Sister Mary Joseph, Edith Louise Mudd, born October 13, 
1896. Sister of Sister Claude Agnes, no. 8 above, and of Rev. 
Maurice Mudd, S.J., a missionary in the Philippine Islands. 

IV. SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

10. Sister Mary Rosamunda, Stella Mudd, dau. of Samuel 
Alexander and Sarah Frances (Dyer) Mudd, born July 4, 1871. 
Ogden, Utah. 

V. SISTERS OF CHARITY OF EMMITSBURG. 

11. Sister Jane, Matilda Mudd, dau. of Roswell and Susanna 
(Mudd) Mudd, born about 1792, died at Emmitsburg, March 5, 
1823. 

12. Sister Mary Austin, Louise Aloysia Mudd, dau. of Ben- 
jamin S. and Mary E. (Smith) Mudd, born at Grand Coteau, 
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Louisiana, January 19, 1810, died at Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 
February 4, 1883. Civil War nurse. 
VI. SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH. 

13. Sister Euphraisa, Elizabeth Mudd, dau. of Richard and 
Polly (Berry) Mudd, born March 23, 1801. Sister of the Dom- 
inican Sister Catherine, no. 6, above. 

14. Sister Angela Frances, Angela Frances Mudd, dau. of 
Felix Francis and Susan Frances (Anberry) Mudd, born 1902. 
Nazareth, Ky. 

VII. LORETTINES. 

15. Sister Euphemia, Matilda Mudd, dau. of Nicholas and 
Eleanor (Burch) Mudd, born 1802, died at Loretto, Kentucky, 
March 15, 1873. 

16. Sister Justine, Jane Mudd, dau. of William Andrew and 
Eliza (Russell) Mudd, born 1829, died Loretto, Kentucky, Jan- 
uary 20, 1890. 

17. Sister Ursula, Mary Ann Mudd, born about 1834, re- 
ceived habit November 1, 1853, died Bethlehem, Ky. February 
25, 1870. 

18. Sister Mary Charles, Mary Magdelen Mudd, dau. of 
Charles and Priscilla (Hamilton) Mudd, born September 13, 1861, 
died at Loretto, Kentucky, July 15, 1931. 

19. Sister Henrietta, Eliza Jane Mudd, dau. of Charles and 
Priscilla (Hamilton) Mudd, sister of no. 18, born November 16, 
1863, died at Florissant, Missouri, July 4, 1915. A half-sister 
of nos. 18 and 19, Sister Eudocia, is at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

20. Sister Mary Oda, Catherine Mudd, dau. of James A., 
and Margaret (Hamilton) Mudd, born June 24, 1858. Cousin 
of 18 and 19. 

21. Sister Mary Coaina, Coaina Mudd, dau. of Daniel and 
Catherine E. (Spalding) Mudd, born January 16, 1892. Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

22. Sister Mary Ita, Olive Mudd, dau. of Austin and Laetitia 
(Edelin) Mudd, born March 7, 1878. Toronto, Ohio. 

23. Sister Mary Bonaventure, Martha Gertrude Mudd, dau. 
of James J. and Jessie Agnes (Coomes) Mudd, born February 2, 
1888. St. Louis, Missouri. 

24. Sister Mary Ernest, Alice M. Mudd, dau. of Wm. 
Andrew and Cicelia (Thompson) Mudd, born May 27, 1889. 
Highland Park, IIl. 
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25. Sister Mary Laurentia, Annie Laurie Mudd, sister of 
Mary Ernest, no. 24, above. 

26. Sister Mary Leonard, Magdalen Mudd, dau. of Leonard 
and Mary (Phillips) Mudd, born April 5, 1881, died Florissant, 
Missouri, December 25, 1903. 

27. Sister Mary Corsina, Mary Lillie Mudd, dau. of Leonard 
and Mary (Phillips) Mudd, born September 21, 1885. Sister of 
no. 26. Nieces of 18 and 19. 

28. Sister Mary Meletina, Mary Agnes Mudd, dau. of Peter 
and Ellen (Hayse) Mudd, born Grayson Springs, Kentucky. 
Toronto, Ohio. 

VIII. SISTERS OF MERCY. 

29. Sister Mary Sebastian, Mary Victoria Mudd, dau. of 
Francis Elzare and Susanna (Turton) Mudd, born October 9, 
1844, died January 29, 1904. 

30. Sister Mary Joseph, Varina Bell Mudd, dau. of Isaac 
Thomas and Alma (Dawson) Mudd, born December 12, 1896. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

IX. URSULINES. 

31. Sister Mary Eudocia, Eudocia Mudd, dau. of James A. 
Jr., and Mary Virginia (Hamilton) Mudd, born Owensboro, 
Kentucky, 1904. 

32. Sister Mary Oda, Catherine Mudd, daughter of James A. 
Jr., and Mary Virginia (Hamilton) Mudd. Sister of no. 31, and 
niece of the Lorettine, no. 20. Born, 1909. 

33. Sister Marie Secunda, Gertrude Marie Mudd, dau. of 
Charles David and Elizabeth (Wheatley) Mudd, born March 25, 
1903. Ursuline, Kentucky. 

X. SISTERS OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD. 

34. Sister Alphonsa, Clara Mudd, dau. of Damien Henry and 
Julia (McDermott) Mudd, born Ruma, Randolph Co., Illinois. 
January 10, 1897. 

35. Sister Lorene, Sybil Elizabeth Mudd, dau. of Odine A., 
and Mary (Burns) Mudd, born Red Bud, Iilinois, Jan. 24, 1903. 
Ruma, Illinois. (Other descendants of the Mudd family on the 
mothers’ side, Simpsons, Fahertys, Kellys, Dixons, entered Reli- 
gion here.) 

XI. SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 

36. Sister Alice Irene, Catherine Mudd, dau. of Andrew Jack- 

son and Harriet (Carrico) Mudd, born 1885. Champlain, Illinois. 
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37. Sister Ann Raphael, Lucille Mudd, dau. of Lawrence 
Albert and Mary Ann (Backer) Mudd, born March 12, 1905. 
Carondelet, Missour’. 

XII. SISTERS OF PRC VIDENCE, (St. Mary’s of the Woods, 
Indiana. ) 

38. Sister Geraldine Marie, Ruth Mudd, dau. of Thomas and 
Henrietta (Green) Mudd, born March 26, 1912. 

XIII. BENEDICTINFS. 

39. Sister Mary Regina, (Lillian Gertrude Mudd, dau. of 
Francis Sylvester and Julia (Crider) Mudd, born September 13, 
1872, died Nov. 6, 1910. 

It is remarkable that the catalogues of the oldest Catholic col- 
leges from the very beginning show the attendance of boys of 
the Mudd family, especially Georgetown, Bardstown, and St. Louis, 
yet Father Aloysius Mudd, S.J., (Aug. 8, 1791—Nov. 9, 1844) 
brother of the Carmelite Sister no. 1 above, and Father Maurice 
Mudd, S.J., brother of nos. 8 and 9, Visitandines, are the only 
Mudds to enter Holy Orders in America. However, beginning 
with Joseph Mudd, who crossed the seas to perfect himself in the 
study of medicine at European schools before the American Revo- 
lution, down to the present moment there have been numerous 
physicians, several eminent in the profession. 


DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS MUDD OF MARYLAND, 
(1647-1697) IN THE SERVICE DURING 
THE WORLD WAR 


Alabama, Birmingham, 1. Joseph Park Mudd. 

Arkansas, Blythesville, 2. Henry Mudd. 

California, Coalinga, 3. Joseph P. Mudd; El Centro, 4. 
Leo B. Mudd; Los Angeles, 5. Seeley Wintersmith Mudd; Mer- 
ced, 6. J. Leroy Mudd; Sacramento, 7. Samuel J. Mudd; San 
Francisco, 8. Charles Wilson Mudd, (Navy); 9. Jean Irving 
Mudd, (Navy); 10. Lester Robert Mudd, (Navy). 

Colorado, Denver, 11. Clinton Russell Mudd; 12. Guy Willis 
Mudd. 

Illinois, Chicago, 13. Frank X. Mudd; 14. Joseph A. Mudd; 
15. Joseph B. Mudd; 16. Leo Edward Mudd, (Navy); Evans- 
ville, 17. John G. Mudd; Hudson, 18. Walter L. Mudd; Prairie 
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du Rocher, 19. Ralph Linus Mudd; 20. Raymond Clement Mudd; 
21. Victor J. Mudd; St. Louis, Mo., (home) 22. Eugene P. Mudd; 
Stronghurst, 23. Estel F. Mudd; 24. Rex O. Mudd; Tovey, 
25. John Anthony Mudd (Navy); 26. Richard Fabie Mudd 
(Navy); Waterloo, 27. Robert T. Mudd. 

Indiana, Rockport, 28. Lorenzo D. Mudd; Washington, 
29. William E. Mudd. 

Iowa, Anamosa, 30. William H. Mudd; Marion, 31. John 
F. Mudd. 

Kansas, Walnut, 32. Herbert Evans Mudd, (Navy); 33. Ray 
Bernard Mudd. 

Kentucky, Barlow, 34. Albert Mudd; Caneyville, 35. Ander- 
son Mudd; 36. Kinney Mudd; 37. Musrow Mudd; 38. Nathaniel 
Mudd; Lebanon, 39. Charles A. Mudd; 40. Charles R. Mudd; 
Loretto, 41. Lloyd E. Mudd; Louisville, 42. Francis M. Mudd; 
43. Frederick J. Mudd; 44. James Albert Mudd; 45. James W. 
Mudd; 46. John L. Mudd; 47. William Mudd; Owensboro, 
48. Charles William Mudd; 49. James E. Mudd; Ready, 50. Solo- 
mon Mudd; Springfield, 51. Bennie Mudd; 52. Columbus E. 
Mudd; 53. John Bertrand Mudd; 54. Samuel S. Mudd; Taylor- 
ville, 55. Joseph Lee Mudd; 56. William Edward Mudd. 

Maryland, LaPlata, 57. J. Kostka Mudd; 58. Thos. Brackett 
Reed Mudd, (Navy); Townsend, 59. Arthur Aquinas Mudd, 
(Navy) ; 60. Francis F. Mudd; Waldorf, 61. Thaddeus J. Mudd; 
White Plains, 62. Joseph Xavier Mudd, (Navy). 

Mississippi, Vicksburg, 63. Charles Mudd. 

Missouri, Bowling Green, 64. Arthur Johnson Mudd, (died in 
camp) ; Corso, 65. Homer B. Mudd; Edina, 66. Leonard A. Mudd, 
(died in France) ; Jefferson City, 67. Ralph Mudd; Kansas City, 
68. Francis W. Mudd; 69. Harry E. Mudd; 70. Norbert Francis 
Mudd; Lexington, 71. James William Mudd; Marling, 72. Homer 
T. Mudd; Memphis, 73. Harmon L. Mudd; Millwood, 74. Al- 
phonsus Hilary Mudd, (wounded) ; Monroe City, 75. Charles A. 
Mudd; 76. Riley F. Mudd, (wounded) ; New Hartford, 77. Fred- 
erick W. Mudd; Shamrock, 76. Oscar N. Mudd; Silex, 79. Joseph 
C. Mudd, (wounded); St. Charles, 80. Francis H. Mudd; 81. 
James Linus Mudd; 82. Leo C. Mudd; St. Louis, 83. Albert 
Henry Mudd, (Navy) ; 84. Eugene P. Mudd; 85. Francis Gregory 
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Mudd, (wounded) ; 86. Henry Randolph Mudd; 87. Oscar Peyton 
Mudd; 88. Stuart Mudd. 

Nebraska, Falls City, 89. Fabian T. Mudd ; Guide Rock, 90. Lin- 
coln Mudd. 

Ohio, Toledo, 91. Melbourne Miles Mudd. 

Oklahoma, El Reno, 92. James Murry Mudd; Tulsa, 93. Walter 
E. Mudd; Walters, 94. Robert E. Mudd. 

Pennsylvania, Glassport, 95. Hubert C. Mudd; Philadelphia, 
96. George T. Mudd. 

South Carolina, Bennettsville, 97. Cicero Mudd. 

Texas, Covey Chapel, 98. Charles Leonard Mudd; Dayton, 
99. William T. Mudd; Delia, 100. Henry V. Mudd; 101. ica 
Mudd; Dilley, 102. Jack Mudd, (wounded) ; El Paso, 103. Almont 
Rogers Mudd, (Navy) ; 104. Madison L. Mudd; Laredo, 105. Jo- 
seph Philip Mudd; Port Arthur, 106. Edward Mudd; San Antonio, 
107. Andrew C. Mudd. 

Washington, Zillah, 108. Claude H. Mudd; 109. Raymond C. 
Mudd. 

Wyoming, Cheyenne, 110. Charles B. Mudd; 111. Louis R. 
Mudd; Wheatland, 112. Don L. Mudd. 

District of Columbia, 113. Benjamin F. Mudd; 114. Ernest 
Joseph Mudd; 115. Leo Summers Mudd; 116. Lester Clements 
Mudd, (Navy). 

















PIERRE TOUSSAINT, “GOD’S IMAGE 
CARVED IN EBONY” 


By Leo R. Ryan 


Pierre Toussaint is probably the most conspicuously outstand- 
ing Negro Catholic in the history of New York. Born a slave 
in Haiti, he came to New York in 1787 as the servant of the 
Bérard family. The remarkable story of his life in New York 
has been told in H. F. Lee’s Memoir of Pierre Toussaint, Born 
a Slave in St. Domingo.’ Henry Binsse wrote a paper on “Pierre 
Toussaint, a Catholic Uncle Tom,” which appeared in Volume 
XII of Recorps AND STUDIEs. 

It is not the purpose of the present writer to retell that story. 
While doing research work in the history of St. Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, I spent some time in examining the “Toussaint 
Papers” which were presented to the New York Public Library 
by Miss Georgine Schuyler. 

This collection contains much interesting material dealing with 
the events and characters connected with the Church in New York. 
It is a mine of information on the charitable activities of a devout 
Negro Catholic, who possessed the respect of all, regardless of 
race. The collection consists of five file boxes of letters, docu- 
ments, and announcements. Most of the letters are in French 
and are from correspondents of varying states of social life; from 
prominent ladies of New York, whom Toussaint served as a 
coiffeur, and who learned to trust him as a confident, and to love 
him for his charity and kindness. Among those who wrote to 
him in the most playful and intimate way, may be mentioned Mrs. 
Philip Schuyler, Mrs. F. Cotterel, Mrs. John Stevens (one of the 
Livingstons), and Mrs. Cruger. There are appeals for financial 
assistance. A priest in a Canadian seminary, and an American 
missionary in Haiti are among those whose letters for help show 
that there was an intimate personal relationship between Toussaint 
and those whom he assisted. There are letters from friends of 
his own race, particularly Haitians, whose names are those of the 


*Crosby, Nichols, and Company, Boston, 1854. 
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aristocratic French families of that country. There are, finally, 
some charming letters written to Toussaint by a little niece, whom 
he adopted and whose welfare was dear to his heart. 

In consideration of the historical value which the collection 
possesses, there follows an enumeration of the contents of the 
various boxes, in so far as they refer to items of Catholic interest. 

Fire Box ONE 

1. Georgine Schuyler to Dr. Billings, March 25, 1903, on the 
acceptance by the Library of the collection. 

2. Father Matthieu Hérard to Toussaint, Newark, November 
20, 1832. Contains reference to Rev. Mr. Quarter. The Catholic 
Almanac for 1835 shows Father Hérard, was a priest of the New 
York Diocese, assigned to Bottle Hill, New Jersey. 

3. Aer [?] Lagnel to Toussaint, Paris, March 7, 1836. Con- 
tains reference to the former Bishop of Boston, M. de Cheverus. 
The latter was afterwards Archbishop of Bordeaux and had just 
been raised to the rank of Cardinal. 

This holy man, worthy prince of the Church, is always the 
same, a living image of the Apostles in simplicity and self- 
abnegation. I have met him in the streets of Bordeaux, hav- 
ing under his arm a package of clothing which he was carry- 
ing to the poor. It is a most providential thing for them, for 
all his acts bear the same stamp of goodness, and devotion 
to the unfortunate. 

4. Rev. George I. Paddington to Toussaint, Petionville Sem- 
inary, July 25, 1836. Contains references to Bishop England 
(by whom he was ordained) and Dr. Power of St. Peter’s. 

I received your affectionate [letter] of 5 May from the 
hands of my friend Guerein and I would have answered it 
long before but could not find an opportunity before this. 
I feel really obliged and return a thousand [thanks] to you 
and my Dear friend Madame Toussaint for your kind solici- 
tude about my health which thank God, still continues excel- 
lent, and by care I [think] the climate will always agree with 
me. I know you will be delighted to hear that I was or- 
dained Priest on 21st day of last May by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
England, in the Church of Port au Prince. I said my first 
Mass on Trinity Sunday and rest assured that I did not, nor 
can I ever forget my friends whenever I celebrate the divine 
mysteries, among whom I shall always consider you and 
Madame Toussaint, as particularly dear to me. I now cele- 
brate Mass every day in the Church at Petion Ville where I 
remain at present till the Bishop returns from Rome. I 
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celebrated one mass for you and Madame T. about ten days 
ago, you may be sure that I was extremely sorry to hear 
of the bad health of my dear friend Dr. Power but am glad 
that he is now (I hope) quite recovered, for he wrote me 
two kind letters in which he mentions his gradual recovery. 
I was sorry to hear that the roof of your favorite Church 
(St. Peters) had fallen in, thank God that neither you nor 
any of the Congregation were in at the time, and I hope that 
the people will come forward with piety and liberality to 
build a new and more elegant temple to God in the same place, 
and that quickly. . . . I never saw Mr. Benoit, since I came 
to Port-au-Prince. I was told that he and his family left 
this country about three weeks ago, and returned to live again 
in New York, or in some other part of that cursed Land of 
Slavery N. America. I have sent an “Imitation of Christ” 
to Madame Toussaint as a small tribute hoping it may be ac- 
ceptable to so good a Friend. I would also send you some- 
thing as a memorial, of my friendship for you, but as yet I 
have seen nothing that I think would please you, but I wont 
forget some little matter for you, as soon as I can meet it... . 


5. Paddington to Toussaint, November 28, 1837. Refers to 
the state of the Church in Haiti and Dr. England’s exertions. 


I am not a little surprised that you should have neglected 
writing to me for so long a time, and it is only lately that I 
have been told that you never write except when written to. 
I am sorry that you should have formed to yourself such a 
resolution, as it must deprive you of many communications, 
besides the hard task you impose upon your friends of always 
beginning a correspondence, and thereby forcing them to rest 
with your replies, which though ever so agreeable, cannot 
always be what is most desired. Every one is bound in 
civility to answer a kind letter, but friends ought always to 
write and answer each other alternately without waiting for 
formalities. .. . 

I beg to return you sincere thanks for your kind inquiries 
and wishes for me, and rest assured that I am equally solic- 
itous for your health and happiness and [that] of my kind 
friend Mrs. Toussaint. As to myself my health, thank God, 
is excellent, but I am by no means satisfied with the state of 
the Church here, and I am long and anxiously waiting to see 
if Dr. England’s exertions can be effective in bringing about 
the most desired and most wanted, [illegible] but of which I 
now begin almost to despair. Should this change not take 
place, I of course cannot remain here. 

I am most anxious to hear of or from Dr. Power. I wrote 
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to him about three months ago, and another letter to him 
a long time before, but he has not answered either. I hope 
he got my letters safe and that [he] was not ill. I write to 
him again today, and for fear he should not have received my 
letters, please to tell him, and present him my best respects 
and wishes. 

Remember that I expect you will write to me, whenever 
you find a vessel coming to Port-au-Prince and for goodness 
sake don’t be waiting for me to write to you—My duties 
and my distance from Port-au-Prince, hinder me from writ- 
ing even to my family, and about business, as oiten as I 
wish—I have not heard from my family for the past six 
months. .. . 

I promise you, please God, the next letter to you shall 
be in French, for I am beginning to understand and speak 
it tolerably, though I have no opportunity of studying it, 
and the creole confuses me here in the mountains of La 
Coupe. 


6. Diego Moya to Toussaint, Port-au-Prince, July, 1839. 





In 


French. Contains reference to St. Peter’s as one of the most 
beautiful churches in the United States. 
7. Diego Moya to Toussaint, Port-au-Prince, April 22, 1840. 
In French. Refers to Father Paddington’s leaving Haiti because 
of the legal restrictions imposed upon the exercise of his ministry. 
8. Michel McDonnell to Toussaint, College of Mt. St. Hyacinth, 
Montreal, October 29, 1840. Tells of his studies as an ecclesi- 
astic; the fact that he teaches there; his request for assistance. 


In French: 


If I were now writing to you for the first time since our 
separation I might justly be accused of ingratitude, and of 
the very blackest ingratitude, but the two or three letters 
which I have already written, must have shown you how 
deeply thankful I am for the services which you have rendered 
me, and the proofs of friendship and affection, which you 
have always deigned to show me, particularly in the critical 
circumstances in which I found myself during my last visit 
to New York. Permit me therefore to say, my dear friend, 
that in proportion as my love for you is great, so is my grief 
great, because I have not received any answers to these 
letters, up to the present time. Perhaps, however, these 
letters which I have sent you, have . . . never reached you. 
However it may be, I would prefer to believe that they have 
never been received, than attribute this long silence to some 
negligence or to some ill will, on the part of one whom I 
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esteem so much, and who once seemed to give in return, 

his most tender love and devotion. 

Since my return from the United States, I have been as 
you probably know, at St. Hyacinthe College, where I con- 
tinue my ecclesiastical studies, and at the same time teach 
the English language. But the increasing feebleness of my 
health has obliged me to make over to another ecclesiastic, 
a large part of my work, and this leaves me only three hours 
of teaching a day, that is to say, half as much as I formerly 
did, and as is done by nearly all the other professors. You will 
understand that the work being diminished by half, it neces- 
sarily follows, . . . that the salary should also be diminished, in 
proportion. This is in fact what has happened to me, so that 
consequently, while the others have 50 dollars, I find myself 
reduced to the small sum of 25 dollars with which to clothe 
myself and furnish everything required for my studies, as 
well as to meet all my other necessities. . . . 

My dear friend I find myself at the approach of a severe 
winter without the clothing necessary to protect me against 
its rigorous blasts. I would throw myself here upon your 
former goodness to ask of you some assistance in my unfor- 
tunate situation, if I did not know your many wants, and the 
scarcity of money which exists everywhere at this present 
time. Nevertheless, I trust in your always wise charity, to 
do in silence and before God, all that can be done for a friend 
whose affection and esteem for you, equal the respect with 
which he calls himself Your very devoted servant. 

9. L. Binsse, President of the Board of Trustees, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, to Toussaint, August 24, 1842. In French. An 
apology for an affront offered Toussaint by a thoughtless usher 
in the Cathedral: 

It would be difficult for me to express to you the grief 
which has been caused me, by the insult which you have re- 
ceived in the Lord’s house. It has given me all the more 
pain, because, wishing to have order in the Church, it was 
{ who begged this gentleman to be one of the masters of 
ceremony. This young man is truly very repentant for it, 
and he has been reprimanded most severely by several of the 
Trustees. 

Every body knows, my dear Toussaint, that if God by His 
will, has created you as well as your good wife, with a black 
skin, by His grace He has made your hearts and souls as 
white as snow. While many others (and you know them 
well) to whom God has given a white skin, having repulsed 
this same grace, have made their souls, and hearts also, as 
black as coal. 
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You have been disgusted, my dear friend, by such an in- 
sult. I can well believe it; I should have been so, as much 
as you, and perhaps more than you, because you are human 
and I also. Our divine Master is the only One, Who, in- 
sulted, beaten with rods and crucified, submitted Himself with 
meekness to the will of His Father, when He could, by the 
breath of His mouth, have crushed his executioners. 

What ought we to do then, my dear Toussaint? Imitate 
Him as much as our weakness and His grace will permit us 
to do. If by our weakness we resent insult, by His grace 
it should be forgotten. For my part, I should find myself 
more at ease, seated in the house of the Lord between you 
and your wife, and the good Cabresse, than beside many other 
persons whose skin is as white as satin. In the house of the 
Lord there is no distinction, God looks at the heart, but never 


at the color of the skin. 
These are the sentiments of all the Trustees, and of him 


who is most sincerely your friend. 
Fire Box Two 

10. Marie Noel to Toussaint, Baltimore, October 8, 1837. In 
French. Reference to Father Hérard; also to the celebration of 
the Feast of St. Benoit de Philadelphe in the chapel of the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence. 

11. Diego Moya to Toussaint, Port-au-Prince, April 8, 1838. 
In French. Father Paddington wishes news of Bishop England ; 
allusion to internal trouble in Haiti. 

12. Sanitte Dossan to Toussaint, Baltimore, October 21, 1833. 
In French. Reference to an assemblance of Bishops of the United 
States; also to the progress of the Church in America, “23 years 
ago, there was only one bishop in these immense States, today 
there are 12 of them....” 

13. P. Larue to Toussaint, Cote d’Ingouville, November 23, 
In French. Refers to Father Malou and Dr. John Power “I 
have learned with pleasure that the Court of Rome has rendered 
to him [Malou] full justice and that he exercises his ministry at 
St. Peter’s. My respects to Mr. Power....” 

Fite Boxes THREE AND Four 

There are, in Box Three, many documents, announcements, 
receipts, and letters that throw light upon the part that Toussaint 
played in the Catholic activities of New York. His interest in the 
Orphan Asylum extended over a long period of time. There are, 
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in this collection, lists of subscribers from whom it was custom- 
ary for Toussaint to collect, receipts from the Sisters attached to 
the asylum, and communications from the “Officers and Managers 
of the Ladies Association, Attached to the Orphan Asylum.” 
These date from 1821 to 1844, showing Toussaint’s steadfast 
support of this worthy institution: 

14. Receipt. Sister Cecilia M. to Toussaint, November 14, 
1821: “Rec’d from Toussaint the Sum of $53.50 money which he 
collected from Subscribers in the name of Mrs. Larue.” 

15. Receipt. Sister Elizabeth to Toussaint; M. Mooney to 
Toussaint. 

Received from Mr. Toussaint the sum of 61 Dollars Feby. 
27th, 1832 Sister Elizabeth. 

Received from Mr. Tousant the sum of twelve dollars 
$12.00 M. Mooney. 

Received from Mr. Tousaint the sum of three Dollars 

April 12th, 1832 Sister Elizabeth. 

16. Receipt. E. M. O’Connor. Secretary of the Ladies As- 
sociation, to Toussaint, New York, December 1838. 


The Ladies’ Association for the relief of Orphans have 
received $144.75 from Mr. P. Toussaint—for the year 1838 
ending 3lst December. 

Attached to this receipt is the list of his subscribers, numbering 


forty-eight, and including such names as Binnse, Barre, Bouchanol, 
Boisanbyn, Coster, Decasse, Depau, Durnyter, Fox, Farman, La- 
Farge, Livingston (four of this name), Hamilton, Loubat, and 
many others. 

17. Letter of R. A. Derry to Toussaint, December 19, 1843. 
Presents the sincere thanks of the Ladies Association of the 
Orphan Asylum for his great services. 

18. R. A. Derry, Secretary, to Toussaint, December, 1844. 


The Officers and Managers of the Ladies’ Association, 
attached to the Orphan Asylum, tender to Mr. P. Toussaint 
their sincere thanks for the generous manner in which he an- 
nually comes to their assistance; they hope that conduct like 
his, distinguished thus by charity and kindness, will not go 
unrewarded. They enclose him the list of subscriptions he 
usually collects, and wish him all the success‘ he merits. 


19. Biennial Report of the Ladies Association Attached to the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Established October 2, 1817. 
Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society, January 7, 1839. 
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New York; H. & S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 1839. 

This report contains the following items: 

a. An account of two boys (one of whom was a young 
man named Ferry) studying for the priesthood. b. The 
Orphan Asylum in Account with Mrs. Mooney, 1838.  c. 
Officers, 1838 and 1839. d. Annual Subscribers, 1837 and 
1838. e. Donations, 1838-1839. 

20. Biennial Report of the Ladies Association Attached to the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Established October 2, 1817, 
New York, William Osborn, 1841. 

This report contains the following items: 

a. Foreword regarding the Erina Association that helped 
in time of great need. b. Account with Mrs. Mooney, 1840. 
c. Officers, 1840-41; Managers. d. Annual Subscribers, 
1839-1840. e. Donations, 1839-40. 

21. One of the earliest recorded charities of Toussaint is this 


receipt for the burial of a poor woman in the Catholic grounds 
from Joseph Idley to Toussaint, September 1, 1812. Idley was 
Sexton of St. Peter’s Church and caretaker of the Catholic ceme- 
tery: “Recd. New York September Ist, 1812 the Sum of fifteen 
dollars 12/100 for the Burial fee of Mary Boughment [?] who 
was interred in the Catholic Ground on the 30 day of August 
1812.” 

Toussaint was a devout parishioner of St. Peter’s. Through- 
out the correspondence that he received from his friends, there are 
many references to his St. Pierre. In view of the paucity of source 
material dealing with the early history of St. Peter’s, this collec- 
tion becomes all the more valuable. There are four pew rent 
receipts, dating from 1822 to 1842, for a seat on the floor of St. 
Peter’s (the church had a gallery). 

We learn from his collection of the existence of a Society of St. 
Peter, the object of which was to help liquidate the debt incurred 
by the rebuilding of the church. There are requests of Dr. Power 
to Toussaint for him to attend meetings of this society.2_ There is, 
likewise an appeal to Toussaint by a M. DuBerceau to bring before 
the attention of the society a worthy charitable case. 

St. Peter’s, in our day, is known for its especial devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Episcopal permission for the daily Exposi- 


?These announcements show that St. Peter’s School was located in its 
early days in the basement of the church. 
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tion of the Blessed Sacrament was granted during the pastorate 
of Monsignor McGean. The Toussaint papers show that there 
existed in St. Peter’s a Society of the Blessed Sacrament which 
was reorganized by Dr. Power in 1842. 

Among Toussaint’s church papers is an announcement-program 
of a Sacred Concert held at St. Peter’s in 1845, under the direction 
of William A. King, the organist of the church. The documents 
or abstracts of them follow: 

22. Receipts for pew rent. James Thiel, Sexton, to Toussaint. 
There are two receipts signed by James Thiel, dated February 
16, 1822 and February 26, 1832 respectively. One follows: 

Received, New York, February 16, 1822, from Mr. Peter 
Tousant holder of pew No. 25F in St. Peter’s Church, the 
sum of fourteen Dollers in full to lst of May Next. James 
Thiel Sexton. 

22. J. H. Grady, Collector to Toissant. There are two receipts 
signed by J. H. Grady, dated February 23, 1841 and March 6, 
1842 respectively. 

Dr. Power to Toussaint, August 15, 1839. Request to attend 
meeting of the Society of St. Peter. 

23. Announcement to the Congregation of St. Peter’s Church, 
signed, John Power, V.G., and E. S. Derry, Secretary, November 
16, 1839. Refers to the establishment of the Society of St. Peter 
to liquidate the debt incurred in building the church: 

I believe it is known to you, that an institution entitled, 
“The Society of St. Peter,” has been in existence for some 
time. One Year has elapsed since its first meeting. My ill- 
ness, and consequent absence from St. Peter’s, added to other 
unfavorable circumstances, have operated against the suc- 
cess of the Society; as appears by the receipts for the year 
now ended. : 

The anniversary meeting of the Society will be held in the 
schoolroom, in the basement of the church, tomorrow, im- 
mediately after Vespers, when we shall begin a new year for 
the society, and one that will, I hope, be attended with more 
favorable results than the last. I expect to find every member 
of the society at his post, and that members of the congrega- 
tion who have not yet joined the society, will attend to enroll 
their names and contribute to the completion of the good 
work. 

I wish to remind you, that the object of the society, is to 
help to liquidate the debt incurred by the rebuilding of the 
church. ... 
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24. Dr. Power to Toussaint, July 15, 1840. Request to at- 
tend a meeting of the Society of St. Peter. 

25. M. DuBerceau to Toussaint, n.d. In French. Appeal for 
assistance to Toussaint: “Do me the service, my dear Toussaint, 
of recommending to St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, Madame 
Hayes who lives at No. 82 Wooster Street, in the court-yard, 
what is most necessary to her is some firewood, this poor woman 
is suffering greatly from consumption. If you wish to stop at my 
house, I shall remit to you my subscription.” 

Although Toussaint remained a member of St. Peter’s congre- 
gation he took an active part in the construction of the Church of 
St. Vincent de Paul. For many years, the French in New York 
depended on the occasional presence of a French priest. It was 
not until 1841 that the movement for the establishment of a French 
church was inaugurated. The Count de Forbin-Janson, Bishop 
of Nancy, visited America in 1840, giving missions in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. On February 28, 1841 he de- 
livered a sermon in St. Peter’s Church. The following Wednes- 
day, he gave a retreat. He became convinced of the need of a 
church for French Catholics in New York and on Easter Sunday 
of that year appealed for subscriptions. The first that he received, 
the sum of one hundred dollars, was from the faithful Toussaint. 

That there was enthusiasm among the French for the success 
of the enterprise is indicated in a letter Toussaint received from 
M. Villegrand.* Among his papers there is an invitation to attend 
a meeting of the subscribers to the erection of the church. There 
is also a printed invitation to attend a solemn service of requiem 
for the repose of the soul of M. Bernard Souillard, from the 
Vestrymen of the Church of St. Vincent de Paul. They follow: 

26. J. Ferriers, Secretary to Toussaint, December 18, 1841. 
In French: 

As a subscriber, and as a member of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for the erection of the French Church, Canal Street, you 


are requested to attend the meeting which will take place the 
16th, at six o’clock in the evening at St. Peter’s. Your 
presence is indispensable. . . 

27. Invitation to attend a solemn service of requiem. New 


York, October 15, 1842. In French: 


8V. G. Villegrand to Toussaint, Botetourt Springs, Virginia, April 27, 1841. 
In French. Box 3. 
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The Vestrymen of the Catholic Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, have the honor to request your presence at a solemn 
service of requiem, which will be celebrated for the repose of 
the soul of M. Bernard Souillard, one of the members of the 
board, who died the 17th of August last. 

The service will take place next Monday, the 17th, at 

9:30 A. M., in the said Church, Canal Street. 

28. Prospectus, School for Colored Children. What is a most 
interesting announcement is a prospectus of a school for Colored 
children, attached to the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, and di- 
rected by Mrs. Mary Ligneau. Father LaFont, who is mentioned 
therein, was the first regular pastor of the church. According to 
Shea, “He arrived in 1852, and continued to guide the congrega- 
tion of French Catholics from that time till his death in 1875.’ 

This prospectus, however, dates La¥ont’s presence at St. Vin- 
cent’s from 1846. It follows: 


PROSPECTUS 


The Rev. M. LaFont has the honor of announcing to the 
Colored families of this city, that he will open, on the Ist of 
September next, an English and French School for Young 
Girls, in the basement of the Church of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
Canal street, under the direction of Mrs. Mary Ligneau. 

The Catholic Religion is the one professed, however, with- 
out exercising any violence over the mind of the Children of 
other denominations. The Course of Instruction will com- 
prise a thorough inculcation of the French and English 
Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, etc., 
and the different styles of Needle Work. 

The French and English School for Colored Boys, which 
was opened on the 10th of May last, will be re-opened, in the 
basement of the same Church, on the Ist of September next. 
The Course of Instruction will comprise the study of the 
French, English and Latin Languages, grammatically ; Writ- 
ing; Arithmetic, Geography, History, etc. 

Hours For Botn SCHOOLS 
In the morning, from 9 to 11 o’clock; 
In the afternoon, from 2 to 4... 


ConDITIONS 
No Children admitted under six years of age. 
eee $3 per quarter, payable in advance. 
Be eer ee 2 per quarter, payable in advance. 


‘Shea, J. G., Catholic Churches of New York City, New York, 1878, p. 
706. 
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0 lL 1 per quarter, payable in advance. 

Parents, who cannot comply with the above conditions, are 
invited, however, to present their Children. 

New York, August 22nd, 1846. 

[In handwriting, the following supplementary note:] 

Mr. De Rolette will continue his evening class in the same 
building—hours from 7 to 9—Price $1.00 per month in 
advance. 

That Toussaint was highly respected by the members of his own 
race, whom he helped unstintedly, is shown in an invitation he 
received from a “committee of French gentlemen of color.” 
Realizing his Christian virtue and charity, they invited him to be- 
come an honorary member of a mutual benevolent society, named 
“Fréres Réunis pour se Secourir Encas de Malade et Mortalité.’”® 

Among Toussaint’s correspondents are several priests. Fathers 
Paddington and Hérard have already been mentioned. There is 
additional correspondence from these two priests contained in 
Boxes Three and Four. There are letters from Father L’ Homme, 
of the Diocese of Baltimore; a curé stationed on the Ile Ste. Lucie, 
antilles anglaises; Michel McDonnell; and Jules de Manip. The 
letters or abstracts of them follow: 

29. Father L’Homme to Toussaint, Baltimore, October 12, 
1833. In French. 

Enclosed herewith is a bill of lading of a box which I have 
placed abroad the Schooner Celeste, and which contains sev- 
eral books for Mr. Hérard, who has commissioned us to 
direct them. The Rev. Mr. McCloskey, bearer of the present 
letter, will remit to you a music book and six crucifixes, which 
you will also send to Mr. Heérard. 

30. Father Hérard to Toussaint, Bottle Hill, New Jersey. In 
French. Asks Toussaint to get books for him. 

31. Father Hérard to Toussaint, Havre, July 23, 1837. 

Tells of his travels in Europe and his stay at the above city. 
Describes the churches at Havre as full of worshipers. 

32. Father Paddington to Toussaint, March 30, 1836. 


It would have given me much pleasure to see you again in 
New York but the President and the Bishop did not wish me 
to leave the Country in order to finish my studies in Rome 


*Box Four, in folder marked “Letters from French People,” November 
19, 1839. 
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or in France. I was ordained Subdeacon on the 13 inst. and 
immediately after my ordination the President sent to tell 
the Bishop that he appointed as Professor in the New College 
at La Coupe, eight miles from the City—the Bishop returned 
to Charleston last week and I remain here probably for the 
rest of my life the Bishop is to return in October next and 
three other Bishops and many Clergymen are to be appointed 

—when the Bishop returns everything will be regulated and 

I believe in another year I am to receive other orders for I 

will know something of the french language in that time. The 

Country and the people are I think the finest and the kindest 

ever met with, and I have no doubt but that if faithfully 

served by good ministers of religion and other instructors 

they would become the best people I know of... . 

33. Father Paddington to Toussaint, Rome, December 20, 
1840. 

Describes his travels through Europe and his arrival at Rome; 
his intention of spending a year or two at the Roman College; re- 
gards to Dr. Power. Full of descriptive material regarding his 
trip through Ireland and other parts of Europe. 

34. Father Paddington to Toussaint, Rome, October 15, 1841. 

References regarding the trouble in Haiti. The Holy Father 
to send Bishop Rosatti to confer with the President and straighten 
things out. Wants a copy of the pamphlets of Mr. Sturges and 
Judge Jay on the subject of “L’Esclavage des Americains.” His 
address care of Dr. Cullen, Irish College. 

35. [?]mbert, Curé a l’anse la raie, ile St. Lucie, antilles 
anglaises, to Toussaint, October 20, 1844. In French. Con- 
cerns his arrival at the above location and he gives thanks to Dr. 
Power for a service rendered. 

Since almost the time I arrived, I have been sick. In spite 
of the illness, however, I am more content and happy here 
than at New York with my health. Thanks to the goodness 
and the extreme kindness of the inestimable Mr. Power. If 
ever he has rendered to anyone a service of great price, I can 
say that he has done that to me. The bishops to whom he 
has recommended me are all that one can imagine and they 
forget nothing to relieve the pains which are attached to our 
ministry. There is no hospitality to be found more polished 
and aimable than that which is dispensed at their houses. I 
do not judge by myself, not having been there, but by all 
those who [ ?] there, and by the letters which I have received 
concerning it. . . . To him alone then Dr. Power thanks and 
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eternal gratitude. On your first visit to him I beg that you 
offer to him for me a million thanks. 


36. Abbé Jules de Manip to Toussaint, October 29, 1847. In 


French. 
Asks aid to get back to Paris and home. “If I remain longer 


at New York, I shall be miserable.” 

One of Toussaint’s faithful correspondents was John Sorbieu, 
who lived in New York and then removed to Rouen, France. His 
correspondence dates at the time during which the trustee trouble 
at St. Peter’s was at its height. The priests mentioned in the 
letters of Sorbieu, Fathers Malou and Taylor, took the side of 
the trustees against Bishop Connolly, who had the support of the 
Dominicans, Fathers Ffrench and Carbry. The correspondence 
is evidence of the fact that racial jealousies (French and Irish) 
were major factors in the aggravation of an unhappy situation. 


His correspondence follows : 
37. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, May 8, 1819. In French. 


I am indeed sorry that the clergy of New York do not agree 
better, and that the practice of Religion is made a source of 
suffering. It would be well if they had a knowledge of the 
pomp and magnificience with which divine service is cele- 
brated in France in all the Churches. This thought would 
remove perhaps the apathy in which I find above all Irish 
priests who because of a Protestant environment are always 
lax in divine worship. There was formerly at Rouen, as I 
may have pointed out to you about 30 parishes which are re- 
duced to 12—as many parishes as missions—in each of these 
churches there are every morning prayers, sermon, mass and 
Benediction after mass, evening prayer, sermon and le salut, 
which is never omitted, compare then this service with that of 
New York and judge the difference. 

[He speaks of learning with pleasure that Father Malou 
has done well and that God will preserve him, even though 
affairs seem not to prosper] I fear indeed that St. Peter’s will 
not return to its former state, but since we can do nothing 
about it let us be content to do our duty and to take advantage 
of the means that we have to obtain our own salvation, I wish 
that the same means existed in America as in France for 
everyone to profit from. 

38. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, May 20, 1819. In French 


I shall not cease to tell you, as in all my letters, that there 
are in France enjoyments offered by religion that one is de- 
prived of in the United States and as I have already told you 
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divine worship is conducted here with a Majesty which is 
unknown in the country in which you live. This is between 
you and me, for you know that there are people who might 
laugh at this if you acquainted them with the information. 


39. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, August 23, 1819. In French. 


I have learned that at New York, and throughout the 
United States, commercial affairs are in a bad state, and the 
affairs of the Church are going badly also, though I am suf- 
ficiently happy not to be a witness of it. I am not the less 
sorry to learn what happens there, everything has arrived at 
a point where only God can effect a remedy, we should ask 
then God everyday that one will see the end of these troubles 
which rule in the Church, happily that we are under the pro- 
tection of France because there are leaders in the Church who 
know how to maintain order supposing that disorder should 
be introduced among the clergy. I shall not repeat to you 
all that I have already told you—relative to the Divine office 
which is celebrated always in all the cities of France, with a 
pomp and Majesty which is fitting only to so worthy an 
object, & of which you have no idea. I should like that you 
could be in position to judge of it. 


40. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, June 1, 1820. In French. 


I see with much uneasiness the pitiable state in which I 
find the Church of New York and the curates who are these 
malheureux sauvages Irlandais who believing that they are 
giving a great proof of their Catholicism in giving scandal 
all the more dangerous in a country where our Religion has so 
many enemies, they are more to be pitied because they have 
no idea of all the harm they do, I deplore all the horrors 
that are being committed in this Church and thank the good 
God for having withdrawn me from that country in order 
not to see what is happening now. We unite with all the 
good souls in order to ask God to stop such a pestilence which 
can only bring to that country the greatest unhappiness. . . . 
41. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, June 20, 1820. In French. 

I learn always with much distress the trouble which exists 
in the Church of New York, Pray God, My dear Toussaint 
that He may put an end to it, it is what I wish sincerely. . . . 


42. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, July 6, 1820. In French. 

I see with much pain the continuation of the troubles of 
Church of New York and the rumor that Father Malou is 
going away, it is hoped that he will remain there, if he can 
do that, for if he goes away the French people are to be pitied, 
I speak of the Religious French, as for the others it is a 
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matter of much indifference to them; the poor, as you say 
would stand a great loss, as they have suffered a great loss 
by the departure of M. and Madame Deneuville. . . . 


43. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, November 15, 1820. In 


French. 

I note with pleasure that Reverend Father Malou has re- 
mained at New York while waiting for the return of order 
in the Church. I should like to have M. Taylor pass through 
Rouen on his return but I do not know when he will return 
from Rome. I hope that he bears good news for the peace of 
good Catholics. 

44. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, May 28, 1821. In French. 

I forgot to ask you about Reverend Father Malou whom 
you tell me has been ill, present to him our respects and those 
of our children, we wish him better health. . . . 

45. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, August 25, 1821. In French. 

I note with very much distress the continuance of the mis- 
understanding in the Church and the scandal which it affords. 
The announced departure of Reverend Father Malou which 
puts French people in difficulty; I wish to say to those who 
possess religion, as for those who do not have it—it makes 
no difference. .. . 

46. Sorbieu to Toussaint, Rouen, April 2, 1822. In French. 

I see with pleasure that R. J. Malou is still at New York 
in spite of the suspension which has been known by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in France, we must hope that the court 
of Rome will thus remedy the disorders which are taking 
place in the Church of New York and elsewhere, present my 
respects and those of my wife and children to R. J. Malou. . . 
47. Sorbieu to Toussaint, no date. In French. 

I see always with much pain that trouble still continues in 
the Church of New York I attribute the small respect which 
these malheureux Irlandais have for religion to their ignor- 
ance, the majority of all these intriguers are Catholics in name 
only and aspire only to the honor of being trustees—that is the 
end to which they limit the exercise of their religion. . . . 

The live, practical faith of Toussaint was an inspiration to his 
Catholic and non-Catholic friends. There are many letters which 
are evidence of the nurturing of friendship through religion. His 
exemplary conduct and his piety were a source of admiration to 
them. There is a letter of M. LaRue, who attests his friendship 
for Toussaint. There are the letters of the Schuylers and others 
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who knew Toussaint as a just and pious man. Extracts from 
some of these letters follow: 
48. LaRue to Toussaint, Havre, July 7, 1836. In French. 

. . . I hold for you always the same regard and the testi- 
mony of your constant attachment to me and my family gives 
me a great satisfaction, Alas my poor Toussaint true friends 
are rare indeed in his miserable world where one finds often 
only indifference or ingratitude, the only true friends are those 
whom religion unites. . . . 


49. N. A. Schuyler to Toussaint, February 25, —, Charleston. 


... Mr. Robert is finely, Heaven listens to the prayers of 
the good and pious Toussaint. . . . 

50. E. H. Schuyler to Toussaint, no date. In French. 

I am going tomorrow morning at seven o’clock on foot to 
the profession of my niece at the convent of the Sacred Heart 
—Can you send me the book which contains the services for 
the occasion, and kindly mark the Mass and the other prayers 
which are said—I should like to study the book a little and 
to bring it with me. 


51. R. S. Schuyler to Toussaint, August 20, 1847. 

I have today a letter from my mother, dated 26 July at 
Baden Baden, the celebrated Springs of Germany—she is very 
well and better than when she left us... . 

Mother writes on Sunday and says “They have an English 
service every Sunday here, to which I am now going every 
Sunday all by myself... . I have returned . . . the Service 
is performed in a Catholic Chapel, with all the insignia. . . 
I thought of my dear Toussaint and I send my love to him 
... tell him I think of him very often . . . I never go into one 
of the churches of his own faith without remembering my 
own St. Pierre and nobody has a better saint. . . . I am glad 
to hear he is better, and his good Juliet . . . read this to my 
Toussaint, and may God bless him forever.” 

Instead of reading the above, I copy it for you from her 
letter. 

52. N. A. Schuyler to Toussaint, Munich, August 26, —. 

I go to the Catholic Churches all over. They are grand and 
ancient... I always remember my own Saint Pierre. I often 
kneel and pray with my whole heart Ah, dear Toussaint God 
is everywhere, I meet him in your Church & mine, & in the 
broad waste & the full city. 

53. A. Briggs to Toussaint, N. O. [New Orleans], December 


30, 1852. In French. 
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If it please God to give me health, He will give it to me; 

if not I am satisfied as I am my dear Toussaint would that 

I were a Christian like you. . . . Pray for me for I have faith 

in the prayers of the just, and I desire with all my heart to 

love God above all and to serve Him faithfully. 
Fire Box Five 

There is contained in this file a collection of charming letters 
written to Toussaint by his niece Euphemie whom he adopted. She 
was the daughter of Rosalie, Toussaint’s sister. 

Euphemie was born in 1815 and she was taken by Pierre and 
his wife to their home. After her birth the mother’s health de- 
clined and she died within a year. Euphemie was a sickly child. 
The Toussaints, however, succeeded by ceaseless care and devo- 
tion in improving health, and in their care of Euphemie blended 
tenderness and affection with an intelligent understanding of 
the value of a true religious and moral education supplemented 
by practical lessons in Christian charity. It was arranged that 
Euphemie should write two letters a week—one in French, the 
other in English—and from these letters that we get a few de- 
lightful glimpses of New York life from the viewpoint of a child 
of the time. 

At ten years of age, she writes to tell of having heard the 
Italian opera singers. Her loyalty to St. Peter’s at the time of 
the opening of Christ Church is delightfully expressed. Her letter 
regarding their visit to the Orphan Asylum is evidence of an 
annual custom which Toussaint had of visiting the orphans on 
Euphemie’s saint’s day. They brought with them from the cake 
shop a large basket of “buns, jumbles, and gingerbread.” Her 
letter describing the ceremonies of Easter Week at Christ Church 
reveals a commendable knowledge of Church ceremony. The 
letters follow: 

54. Euphemie to Toussaint, January 23, 1825. Written when 
Euphemie was ten years of age. 

O what a cruel man that was to give poison to a whole 
family but I think it was very fortunate that non of them 
ded God kipt hm from dying Dear Uncle I think that man 


ought to be hunged and what do you think of the pilols 
[?] This world is coming to an end every day more and 


more. 
55. Euphemie to Toussaint, November 20, 1825. 
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I have heard that the Italians operea singers have arrived 
and you said that when they came you would go to the theatre 
I hope I shall be able to go and see them I should like to 
see them very much indeed I have heard that they cannot 
speak any other Languag than Italian. 


56. Euphemie to Toussaint, February 7, 1825. In French. 


I have been to the comedy I have been very pleased with 
this pretty piece but I have not been so satisfied as the first 
time Dear Uncle I have heard that you are going to the opera 
to hear Md. Malibran sing. I should like to sing like her. 


57. Euphemie to Toussaint, November 31, 1826. 


I wish to ask you a favour that is to take me to the theatre 
to see Richard the third for as I can play it I should like to 
see it acted Dear Uncle when you write to Mrs. Larue tell 
her that I wish very much to see her and Mrs. Palmerre and 
that I shall never forget her good face. 


58. Euphemie to Toussaint, June 8, 1827. 


I promised you last week that you should have a long 
letter this week and I will try to keep my promise I have 
been to our new Catholic Church in Ann St. it is now in an 
uproar they are making an alter and the vestry is fixed dif- 
ferently from St. Peters it is behind the alter Mr. Herber is 
trying to make the Church beautiful because he is sexton of 
it and he says that Saint Peter is not so beautiful it has not so 
handsome an organ but I think our little Church is as good 
as theirs. 


59. Euphemie to Toussaint, August 3, 1827. 

When we were at Mrs. Bancelles* on Sunday we went half 
way through the garden how beautiful it is and we saw that 
little Chaple Mr. Malou was then there how very polite 
Mrs. Bancelles is as soon as we were in she got some drink 
and some cakes for us and told us to come again and stay 
longer Dear Uncle you have forgot my lead pencil I am now 
very much in want of it now I hope that you will not forget 
it again. 

60. Euphemie to Toussaint, September 21, 1827. 

When we were at the Orphan asylum how glad they seemed 

to be when they saw the cakes there was a dear little girl 


®Mr. and Mrs. Victor Bancel conducted a very successful French School 
on the West Side in Harrison Street (1801); and then (1813) in a spacious 
mansion, with an extensive garden, formerly used by I’Ecole Economique, in 
Anthony now Worth Street. The Bancels were connected by marriage 
with the Binsse and LaFarge families. U. S. Hist. Soc. RECORDS AND 
StupiEs, Vol XVIII, p. 118. 
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there I do not beleive she was but 3 years old she was a very 

nice little thing I should be very glad to have them all come 

here and take tea some afternoon Dear Uncle will you buy 
me some paper if you please for I have not a bit at present. 

61. Euphemie to Toussaint, October 19, 1827. 

O what a great loss we have met with in losing Mr. Ban- 
celle for he was a very good man he was good to everybody 
The Bishop preached a great deal about his death it is a 
great pity that the Bishop cannot speak English better for 
he made a beautiful sermon I pity poor Mrs. Bancelle for she 
has nobody to support her now. I am very sorry that I have 
not time to tell you all I wish to say. 

62. Euphemie to Toussaint, April 11, 1828. 

Week before last you ought to have been to Christ Church 
it was beautiful on Good Friday it was hung so deeply with 
black but on Saturday when they were singing Gloria the 
black was off in a moment on easter Sunday there was most 
beautiful music if it had been to save me I could not have 
kept my head still from keeping time there was something 
at the side of the alter to represent our Saviour in his vault 
we could see the representation of the dark cloud and the 
white dress inside just as it is said in the evangelist I should 
be delighted to see it again I hope if we live to see next year 
we will go to that Church. 

There were not many more letters that Toussaint received from 
his Euphemie. She entered into a rapid decline, and, in her 
fourteenth year, passed away. Toussaint was broken-hearted. It 
was some time before he was able to return with composure to 
his daily tasks. The effect of this loss was that of causing Tous- 
saint to devote more and more of his time to deeds of charitable 
kindness. In his eighty-seventh year (1853) he went to his 
eternal reward. It could be said of him by Father William Quinn, 
V. G., pastor of St. Peter’s who officiated at his requiem: “There 
were few left among the clergy superior to him in zeal and devo- 
tion to the Church and for the glory of God; among laymen not 


9” 


one. 














THE FIRST JESUIT MISSION IN FLORIDA 


By Rev. RuBEN Varcas UGaRrrtE, S.J. 


Epitor’s Note:—During a residence in Rome as Professor of 
History at the Gregorian University, the Rev. Ruben Vargas 
Ugarte, S.J., of the Catholic University of Lima, Peru, found some 
unpublished documents relating to the first mission of the Society 
of Jesus in Florida between the years 1568 and 1572. He made 
copies of these for our Society, which have been translated from 
the original Spanish by the Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S.J., of Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 


The publication of these documents which I had the good for- 
tune to discover, requires a few words of introduction though I 
do not intend to give a resume of the first attempts by Catholic 
missionaries to evangelize the native tribes which dwelt in the 
territory of the United States in former times. Such a resume 
may be found by consulting the bibliography quoted below.’ It is 


*Astrain, S.J., Antonio, Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia 
de Espana, Vol. Il, pp. 284 ff; Alcazar, S.J. Crono-Historia de la Provincia 
de Toledo, Il, década iii, aio vi, ch. iii; Lavery, Woodbury, The Spanish 
Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, Florida, 1562-1574, 
New York, 1905; article by Shea J. G. in Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History of America, I1 ch. iv; Gonzales de Barcia, A., Ensayo Cronoldégico 
para la Historia de la Florida, Madrid, 1723; cf. also Fernandez del Pulgar, 
Pedro, MSS in National Library of Madrid, No. 2999, and the very rare 
print of the celebrated Franciscan Fray Luis Jerénimo de Oré, native of 
Guamanga, Peru, Bishop of Concepcidn, Chile: Relacién de los Martires que 
a avido en las Provincias de la Florida; doze Religiosos de la Compania de 
Jesus, que padecieron en el Jacdn, y cinco de la Orden de nuestro Serdfico 
P. S. Francisco, en la Provincia de Guale.... &c. 

Some documents relative to the topic may be found in “Coleccién de Docu- 
mentos Inéditos relativos al Descubrimiento, Conquista y Colonizacién de las 
Posesiones espanoles de América. Especially in vols. IIL and XIII. In the 
latter, p. 560, a letter of Father Rogel to Juan de Hinestrosa is recorded, 
dated St. Helen, Dec. 11, 1569, the original may be found in the archives of 
the Indies (Patronato 2-1-1/27). Cf. also Coleccién de varios Documentos 
para a Historia de a Florida y tierras advacentes, vol. I (only one pub- 
lished) Madrid, 1857 and London; E. Rui Diaz y Caravia, La Florida, su 
Conquesta y Colonizacién, Pedro Menendez de Aviles 2 vols., Madrid, 1893. 
See especially vol. II and appendix xii, Bibliografia de la Antigua Florida. 
Other items of interest may be found in the collection Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Jesu, published in Madrid, especially the first volumes dedicated to 
St. Francis Borgia. 

I do not quote other works which treat of Pedro Menendez and are rele- 
vant to this matter, as it is not my intention to give a complete bibliography 
on the subject. 
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of interest to note, however, that the documents which I found 
supplement facts given by other historians and make up for their 
many deficiencies thus presenting a clear and precise idea of the 
state of that unfortunate mission from 1566 to 1572. 

To give an idea of the value of their contents, suffice it to say 
that with the exception of the Pedro Menendez’ letter to St. Fran- 
cis Borgia, unpublished to date, in which the Governor fully de- 
tails his optimistic and somewhat utopian plan, (cf. Document 7), 
and the series of royal decrees sent by Philip the Second to the 
officials of the Casa de la Contratacién of Seville, (cf. Documents 
1-6) in which there appears that monarch’s solicitude in providing 
for the missionaries during their long voyage, the remaining docu- 
ments are original letters of the missionaries, from that of Father 
Juan Rogel, one of the first to arrive in Florida and the last to aban- 
don that sterile field, to that of his companion, the humble Lay 
Brother, Francisco de Villarreal. Of greater interest, perhaps, 
are the letters of Father Juan Bautista de Segura, who before leav- 
ing Seville was appointed Vice Provincial of Florida, (cf. V. Docu- 
ment 6 for his appointment), by the Superior, Father Jeronimo 
Ruiz del Portillo whom St. Francis Borgia at first assigned to 
Florida but later sent to Peru. In addition there are . Father 
Antonio Sedefio’s letters, one of which, that addressed to Father 
Juan de Polanco, St. Ignatius’ famous secretary, I do not hesitate 
to qualify as one of the most interesting reports ever written about 
the labors of the missionaries (cf. Document 18). 

The last of these unpublished documents is an extensive account 
of the martyrdom of the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of 
Jesus in the land of Jacan or Ajacan, as it is sometimes written, 
published in 1610 in Potosi by Jaime Martinez. This Martinez had 
come to Florida in 1571 accompanying the Governor, Don Pedro 
Menendez whose niece, Dofia Maria de Solis, he had married, and 
remained there for some years as a treasury official. Considering 
all these circumstances the author might well be cognizant of his 
facts, the more so if we take into account that he wrote at the re- 
quest of a Jesuit Father then residing in the College of Villa Im- 
perial and with the intention of supplementing and correcting the 
account of the martyrdom written by Father Pedro de Rivadeneira 
and published in his Life of St. Francis Borgia. 

What I have said thus far indicates the significance of these 
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documents. Nevertheless for their better understanding it may be 
of use to touch upon a few additional points. 

In 1565 the Governor Pedro Menendez approached St. Francis 
Borgia, then General of the Society of Jesus, asking for some 
Fathers for the evangelization of Florida. The Saint replied in 
May of the same year, granting his request and appointing three, 
among whom were Fathers Portillo and Rogel. They were unable 
to sail with the Governor, but the following year on June 28, 1566, 
Fathers Rogel, Pedro Martinez and Brother Villarreal were sent 
by his lieutenant, Pedro del Castillo. They had scarcely arrived 
when Father Martinez was slain by the Indians one league from 
Fort St. Matthew on the coast called Los Martires opposite Hava- 
na. Menendez himself tells us this in a letter sent from Fort St. 
Augustine, October 15, 1566, to another Jesuit Father, as may be 
seen in Alcazar (Vol. II, Decada iii, Afio vi, ch. iii). The two 
survivors, after a short stay in Montecristi reached Havana De- 
cember 10. The following year they separated, Father Rogel going 
to the Province of Carlos and Brother Villarreal to that of 
Tecuesta. 

From one of the royal decrees, published below, we gather that 
Fathers Portillo, Segura and Martinez, of the Province of Castile, 
and Father Rogel of that of Toledo, were designated by the Gen- 
eral to accompany the Governor. Later a change was made and it 
was decided to send Father Portillo to Peru as Provincial over the 
missionaries in that region and in the Indies. Before departing he 
appointed Father Segura Vice Provincial over his subjects in Flori- 
da (Document 6) designating Fathers Rogel and Gonzalo del 
Alamo to succeed him in case of his death. 

While the expedition was being prepared in Seville, Father 
Rogel and Brother Villarreal had begun their labors in Florida. 
The letters now published acquaint us with the fervor with which 
the former devoted himself to the task, and the patient and not 
entirely barren labor of the latter (Documents 8 and 10). This 
first letter of Father Rogel is remarkable for the optimism with 
which he views the situation in Florida and which, evidently, Pedro 
Mennendez shared. Father Portillo thought differently, for in a 
letter to St. Francis Borgia dated Cartagena de Indias, February 
2, 1568, he wrote: “ . . . according to the reports I have and as 
it seems to me from Father Rogel’s letters, there is not, nor will 
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there be a harvest ready even for the six going there. Hence Ours, 
before writing from there, would do well to temporize with Men- 
endez’ requests. Florida can be easily governed from here, at 
least much better than from Spain, because every month or so ships 
go from here, Nombre de Dios and Cartagena, to Havana and 
San Domingo, whence it is a day’s sail to Florida and eight to ten 
days from here to Florida.” 

From this passage in his letter it seems that Father Portillo 
realized the true state of affairs in Florida and had been able to 
read between the lines of Father Rogel’s letters. Careful reading 
of the letter Pedro Menendez sent to Francis Borgia (Document 
7) shows that the Governor placed great hopes upon the conver- 
sion of the Floridians and had drawn up a seemingly practicable 
plan to effect it. However he was unmindful that nothing had 
been done as yet, even though he writes of six priests, doubtless fleet 
chaplains, who were to be stationed at the Spanish forts, but of 
whom there is scarcely any other mention, and that there were 
many difficulties to be encountered, especially the obstinacy of the 
natives who were only apparently conquered and :ti'!l hostile to 
Christianity. The same sentiments pervade the address he gave 
the Jesuits of the College in Seville 1567, a short while before the 
departure of the second missionary expedition and which was sent 
to Rome unsigned (Document 19). 

He tries to overcome the unfavorable impressions the mission- 
aries may have received from other sources and outlines his pro- 
ject, first explaining his preference for Jesuits rather than for 
other Religious. He states this more fully in a letter to St. Francis 
Borgia even saying that he had rejected offers made by Generals 
of other Orders because he wanted to employ only Jesuits for the 
first four years. Perhaps he was sincere in his choice but from a 
passage in a letter by Father Segura (Document 16) we learn that 
Menendez was endeavoring to carry on the conquest “in order not 
to be deprived of his command” and as for this undertaking he 
could not avail himself of secular clergy to serve as chaplains in 
the forts, he had thought of the Jesuits “and so”, adds Father 
Segura, “what he told us in Seville about not wanting to bring 
other Religious but only Jesuits, I later found out was rather by 
way of inducement to persuade us to come. For the Superior of a 
Dominican Monastery in Puerto Rico told me, when we came there, 
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that the Governor had tried hard to get Religious of that Order, 
but that their Provincial had refused. Further, I learned that on 
coming here he brought along six Dominicans who later returned 
to Spain because they could see but little hope for the conversion of 
the Indians in the region to which the Governor had sent them.” 

There is no doubt that this was the attitude of the Dominicans 
when we remember the ill-fated efforts of Fray Luis Cancer and 
Fray Juan Ferrer who lost their lives in the attempt, together with 
other Religious. In the light of this experience Fray Domingo de 
Santa Maria wrote Philip the Second that there was no basis for 
cherishing illusions as to that mission (cf. Cartas de Indias, 
Madrid, 1877). As to the other Orders it is not rash to presume 
that, after what happened to the Dominicans, they would be hesi- 
tant about accepting that mission, and if they did offer themselves 
to the Governor, as he stated, they were not offended by his prefer- 
ence for the Jesuits. 

One of Menendez’ proposals for accelerating the conversion of 
the Indians was a school to be founded in Havana for eighty or a 
hundred sons of chieftains. This would serve two purposes: first 
these children, once well instructed, could be employed as cate- 
chists for the rest of their nation; and second they would be, as it 
were, hostages for the peace pledged by their fathers. Though the 
theory was good, in practice the results were nil. Leaving out the 
ungrateful part played by one of the young Indians, Menendez 
brought to Spain to be educated, Father Sedefio, writing February 
1572 to St. Francis Borgia, said in regard to the proposed school: 
“Of the three sons of chiefs whom we have here in Havana, as 
Father Rogel has written Your Paternity, two died after conver- 
sion, and only Carlos is left who is very clever.” 

In conjunction with this school another was to be erected for 
the children of the Spaniards in Havana, as had been requested 
by the city. The Governor supported this petition and tried to 
bring it about, but due to lack of personnel and to other projects 
Menendez had in mind, it did not materialize. However, since 
he realized the importance of the location of Havana and the 
advantage of centering the mission activity there, he installed the 
Jesuits and thus gave the first impetus to their labors in Cuba. 

From a letter of Brother Villarreal we can get some idea of 
the trials undergone by the missionaries laboring in Florida, especi- 
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ally from the swarms of mosquitoes, and of the efforts they made 
to win over the Indians, even though conversions were few. Pic- 
turesquely and unexpectedly at the end of his letter he mentions 
that he had presented two plays, one of which was staged on the 
feast of St. John in honor of the Commandant. The soldiers, he 
says were much pleased. This is not surprising when we remem- 
ber the solitude of the place and the pleasure the Spaniard finds 
in such spectacles. These plays were auto sacramentales, moral- 
ity plays, since the same Brother informs us that their subject 
was the war waged against man by the World, the Flesh and the 
Devil. This, doubtless, was the first theatrical performance in 
that vast region of the New World. 

Father Segura, writing to Father General (Document 9) from 
Fort St. Augustine, where he arrived June 21, 1568, after 
mentioning Father Rogel’s hopes of converting the Indians in 
Guale, where there were some twenty-two chieftains, proposes to 
make Havana the main center of the mission. In this letter he 
speaks for the first time of the young catechists he intends sending 
to Guale to help the Fathers evangelize the natives. 

Who were these youths? Here and there the names of some of 
them appear, so I shall collect them here because of the interest 
we feel in their fate. Father Rogel in one of his letters (Docu- 
ment 11) speaks of an Avila; in another Father Sedefio relates 
that Diego Ruiz remained in Tecuesta with two Juanicos “Johnies.” 
It is likely that those thus familiarly named are Juan de Salcedo, 
left in Havana by Father Segura in the latter part of 1569 and 
Juan Bautista Mendez, later killed with Father Quiros in Jacan. 
Besides there were Alonso de Olmos, the sole survivor of the 
Jacan expedition and Pedro Ruiz de Salvatierra, who was in St. 
Helen with Brother Domingo Augustin during 1569. All came 
from Spain save a youth mentioned by Father Rogel whom it 
was decided to send to Carlos, since he had been reared among 
the natives and knew their language, and probably the aforemen- 
tioned Olmos, according to Martinez’ account (Document 20), 
a native of St. Helen whence he had come. 

Possibly, too, some of these youthful catechists were among those 
slain by the Jacan Indians. A passage in a letter from Father 
Rogel to the Governor leads to this conclusion. This letter, dated 
Havana, December 9, 1570, and reproduced by Father Alcazar 
reads as follows: 
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Father Vice Provincial has gone to Ajacan with Don Luis. 
Nine are going: five Jesuits (Fathers Segura and Quiros, 
Brothers Gabriel Gomez, Sancho Cevallos and Pedro Linares), 
and four young catechists (Alonso de Olmos, Juan Bta. Men- 
dez, Gabriel de Solis and Cristobal Redondo). He has ordered 
me to stay here until further notice and that Father Sedefio 
come with us to the forts and stay there to receive the chil- 
dren sent from Saturiba and Tacatacuru. But the forts were 
in such poor condition that it did not seem safe to remain 
there, so he came with us to Havana. 

Father Astrain in the work cited, thinks that some of these 
youths entered the Society, for in an unidentified report there 
appear names of Brothers not previously mentioned. I do not 
know to what document he refers for in those I publish and in 
Father Rogel’s letters, copied by Alcazar and inserted in Vol. 
XIII, Col. de Doc. Inéditos, p. 301, the young men are always 
called mancebos de doctrina young catechists. Father Segura, in 
a letter to Borgia, also gives them this title (Document 13) for 
when he informs him of Father Sedefio and Brother Domingo 
Augustin Vaez being sent to Guale, he adds: “I also assigned two 
of the youths we brought as catechists.” In another letter to the 
General, December 1569, he again mentions the young catechists 
and a year later Father Rogel, as we have seen, writes that four 
of them accompanied him to Jacan. It is true that in a later 
letter, narrating the martyrdom of Father Segura and his com- 
panions a phrase is found that might lead us to believe that six 
Brothers, and not three, were slain by the Indians. But aside 
from the possibility of interpreting it otherwise, Father Rogel 
could not have known of their entrance into the Society, since 
their martyrdom took place in February 1571, even granting that 
Father Segura, the Vice Provincial, had admitted them on arriv- 
ing in Jacan. 

The account of the martyrdom by Jaime Martinez, which I now 
publish, is manifestly erroneous on this point. According to this, 
there went to Jacan two Fathers, six Brothers and three youths 
“who, educated in the Society, came with them from Seville.” 
One only, Alonso de Olmos was saved. It is certain that there 
were eight martyrs. If we credit Martinez there would be ten. 
Father Rogel, who was in a position to know, says that two Fathers, 
three Brothers and four youths, in all nine, went to Jacan. Alonso 
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de Olmos alone survived. He also gives their names and so we 
know that the young men sacrificed in the flower of their youth 
together with Jesuits, Pedro Linares, Gabriel Gomez and Sancho 
Cevallos were Juan Bautista Mendez, Gabriel de Solis and Cristo- 
bal Redondo. Of the Jesuits, the first had come to Florida with 
Father Segura, the other two in the expedition that brought 
Father Luis de Quiros. 

Nor is it surprising that the missionaries should have employed 
young men as catechists. The Fathers in the East Indies had 
done this, and Father Ignacio de Acevedo had brought some from 
a seminary he had founded for their training in Lisbon. 

I have said that from the start Father Rogel was very optimistic 
about the future of the Florida mission and his first letters give a 
rather rosy view of the land and its inhabitants. However, he did 
not conceal the fact that, despite the signs the Indians gave of their 
desire to embrace Christianity, they did not take the decisive step 
of abandoning their idols and superstitious practices and that only 
with great difficulty could the missionaries assemble them for in- 
struction. He excepts the natives of Guale whom he describes as 
more docile, more intelligent and better disposed than the others. 
Father Segura, on the contrary, writing the General toward the end 
of December 1569, from that very province (Document 16) paints 
a dark picture of that mission. In his opinion the fruit does 
not correspond to the many labors expended by the Missionaries 
and hence he thinks they would be better employed elsewhere. 
He, for his part, and his subjects are ready to remain there leav- 
ing nothing undone for the conversion of the natives, but, every- 
thing considered, there was not much hope of a harvest of souls 
in Florida. 

Father Segura was right. The region was of strategic impor- 
tance for Spain. It safeguarded the route of the fleets to New 
Spain or to Nombre de Dios and consequently could not be left 
exposed to the attacks of pirates and hostile powers who would 
convert it into a base of operations against Spanish shipping. But 
its utility was nil and because of the defective colonial administra- 
tion the hardships endured by the soldiers, the colonists and the 
missionaries were excessive. 

We may get an idea of these from the letters of Father Sedefio 
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(Documents 17 and 18), especially the last sent to Father Polanco, 
which are of additional interest on account of the data they con- 
tain. Some refer to the general state of the mission. Father 
Sedefio’s views coincide with those of Father Segura and he too 
emphasizes the Governor’s interest in retaining the Jesuits. Others 
treat of Cuba and the needs of the island, well-known to Father 
Sedefio who had traversed it from Havana to Santiago. But most 
suggestive is the account of a voyage made in company with Pedro 
Menendez to Florida. It would be hard to find even in books of 
travel or adventure a narrative so moving and so full of breath- 
taking incidents as that which this missionary has left us. In 
it he serenely and cleverly obscures the figure of the Governor. 
In the gravest situations the latter had to yield the command to 
the Jesuit, who as he says, did not forget in the office of priest, 
that of the soldier. 

In his letters he touches on one point which has a certain im- 
portance, as it shows that they were rather dilatory in going to the 
aid of Father Segura, who, despairing of making headway among 
the Floridians, decided to go farther north, to Jacan. For the 
success of that undertaking he relied upon assistance to be given 
by Don Luis, the brother of the chieftain of that region, who had 
been baptized in Spain and brought to Florida by the Government. 
He set out unaccompanied by soldiers and in November, 1570, 
disembarked at St. Mary’s Cove. He arranged that Captain 
Vicente Gonzales who had brought him, should return with pro- 
visions four months later. No help reached Jacan and on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1571, Father Quiros and the youths, Mendez and Solis 
were killed by the Indians. Six days later Father Segura and the 
rest of his companions met the same fate. Alonso de Olmos alone 
escaping. 

Father Sedefio writing to Borgia and to Polanco February 8, 
1572, just a year after that unhappy event relates that he had 
thought of going to find his companions and of bringing them help 
but was prevented by the Governor who alleged that the sea was 
then innavigable. He communicated this to Father Rogel, but 
he, uneasy about the fate of Father Segura and the others, provi- 
sioned a ship in Havana and despatched it to Florida in charge of 
Juan de la Carrera. Menendez a short time after he had returned 
from Spain, July 1571, went to St. Helen and toward the end of 
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the same year sailed to Havana, reaching St. Augustine with Father 
Sedefio. In the early part of December Juan de la Carrera reached 
port with the ship destined for Jacan. Menendez would not allow 
it to continue on this route because those coasts were perilous to 
shipping at that season. 

It was already rumored that Father Segura had been killed by 
the Indians, as Father Sedefio remarks in his letter to Father 
Polanco (Document 18). However, beyond the abortive attempt 
made by Father Rogel it seems nothing was done to help the mis- 
sionaries. 

It may be remarked that the Relacion del Martirio de los Padres 
y Hermanos de la Compania en el Jacan tells something more than 
its title indicates, for among many items of interest concerning the 
labors of the Jesuits in Florida, it contains others relative to the 
customs and usages of the inhabitants. It reveals, too, the un- 
happy lot of many of the soldiers garrisoning the forts in Florida 
which bade fair to become another Araucania. 

RuBeEN VarcAs UcartE, S.]., 
Historical Institute of Peru 


DOCUMENTS 
I 
RoyaL DECREE TO THE OFFICIALS OF THE CustoMs House oF 
SEVILLE 
Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
THE KING: To our officials of the Custom House of the Indies. 
Know that we, out of our devotion toward the Religious of the 
Society of Jesus because of their exemplary and virtuous life, 
realizing they will bring forth much fruit in our Indies by instruct- 
ing and converting the natives of that region, have arranged to send 
a certain number of them. For the present six Religious will go 
to the Province of Florida in the fleet now being fitted out under 
the command of Sancho de Arziniega. There they are to preach 
the Gospel and promulgate the evangelical law and root out the 
tares sown by French corsairs. Wherefore we command that you 
furnish them with passage and provisions necessary for the voyage, 
and bid the said Arziniega to transport in his fleet the said six 
Religious, named and designated by the Provincial of the Province 
of Andalusia. They are to be well-provided and treated with the 
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utmost consideration that they may go the more readily and en- 
thusiastically. Further, I order that, out of the monies you re- 
ceive from our treasurer, you provide for the passage and provi- 
sioning of the said six Religious until their arrival in the Province 
of Florida. This will be done according to the usual procedure in 
providing for Religious enroute to our Indies and according to the 
season in which they embark. Upon presentation of this my de- 
cree, of a bill of expenditures and of a receipt signed by the said 
Religious or by their agent, I command that you be paid the sum 
due vou. Given at Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
3y His Majesty’s command: 
Francisco De Eraso 
II 
Royat DEcREE TO SAME 

Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
THE KING: To our officials of the Custom House in Seville. 
Know that we are sending six Religious of the Society of Jesus, 
designated by the Provincial of the Province of Andalusia, to the 
Province of Florida. As it is our desire that you pay for the trans- 
portation of their books and other effects from their monasteries 
to that city, I command that, out of the monies you receive from 
our treasurer, the muleteers who conduct the said Religious, their 
books and effects to that city, be paid the sum agreed upon by 
each of the said Religious for their transportation. Upon presenta- 
tion of this my decree, and certification by the said Religious or 
their agent of the charge made for transporting their books and 
effects, and a receipt signed by the said muleteers, I command that 
you be paid the amount due you. Given in Madrid, March 24, 
1566. 
3y His Majesty’s command: 

Francisco De Eraso 
III 
Roya DECREE TO SAME 

Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
THE KING: To our officials of the Custom House in Seville. 
As you are aware from our other decrees, we have arranged to send 
to the Province of Florida six Religious of the Society of Jesus 
for the instruction and conversion of the natives of that land, and 
have ordered that they be furnished passage and provisions for the 
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journey. Upon their arrival in (Seville), during their stay in that 
city while conducting their affairs at the Casa, and afterwards, dur- 
ing their stay at the Villa in San Lucar de Barrameda while wait- 
ing to embark, it is our wish that they be supplied with everything 
necessary for their maintenance. Wherefore I order that, out of 
the monies paid you by our treasurer, you give each of the said 
Religious, or their agent, one real and a half daily for their sus- 
tenance during their stay in that city and in the Villa of San Lucar 
until they embark. Further, you are to bid them to pray to Our 
Lord in their Masses so to enlighten us that we may govern those 
regions well. On presentation of this my decree and of the receipt 
of the said Religious or their agent, I order that you be paid on 
account the sum due you. Given at Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
By His Majesty’s command: 

Francisco De Eraso 

IV 
Royat DECREE TO SAME 
Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
THE KING: To our officials of the Custom House of the Indies 
in Seville. 

As you are aware from another decree of ours we have arranged 
to send to the Province of Florida six Religious of the Society of 
Jesus, named by the Provincial of the Province of Andalusia. 
Further, we ordered that they be furnished passage and provi- 
sions until their arrival in Florida. As the said Religious will 
need to be supplied with clothing, I order you to furnish each one 
a cloak, a cassock, and a biretta, a mattress, a blanket and a pillow 
for shipboard. On presentation of a testimonial witnessed by a 
notary relative to the costs, and a receipt signed by the said Re- 
ligious or their agent, I order that you be paid on account the sum 
due you. All this and whatever else we order to be given for 
their passage should be promptly supplied that they may sail in the 
fleet now making ready. Given at Madrid, March 24, 1566. 
By His Majesty’s command : 

Francisco De Eraso 


V 
Royat DECREE TO SAME 
Velez, April 9, 1566. 
THE KING: To our officials of the Custom House of the Indies 
in Seville. 
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As you are aware from other decrees of ours which we have ordered 
sent you, we have arranged to send to the Province of Florida six 
Religious of the Society of Jesus, named by the Provincial of the 
Province of Andalusia and have ordered that you furnish their 
passage and provisions necessary for the voyage. We have been in- 
formed that the General of the said Society has selected three of 
the said Religious from the Province of Castile, Fathers Gerénimo 
Ruiz del Portillo, Bautista de Segura and Martinez, and another 
from this Province of Toledo, namely, Father Rogel. It is our 
will that the above-named go. Wherefore I order that, notwith- 
standing our above-mentioned decrees, you command that these 
four Religious, as included among the six designated by the said 
Provincial, be permitted to sail for the Province of Florida and 
that our former decrees be applied to them. It is our will, also 
that the other two be those named by the Provincial of that Pro- 
vince. You will see to it that all six Religious sail in the fleet 
now preparing under command of Sancho de Arziniega and that 
they are well supplied as we ordered. Let this be done without 
hindrance of any kind. Given at Velez, Apr. 9, 1566. 
By His Majesty’s command: 
Francisco De Eraso 
VI 
LETTERS PATENT OF THE VICE PROVINCIAL OF FLORIDA 
Seville, Sept. 28, 1567. 

Jerome Ruiz de Portillo, Provincial of the Society of Jesus in 
the West Indies, to our beloved Father in Christ, Bautista de 
Segura, Professed Father of the same Society, greetings through 
Him Who is true salvation. Having, in the Lord, entire confi- 
dence in your responsibility, learning and discretion in Christ 
Jesus, as clearly manifested to us by your past labors, with all the 
authority granted us by our Father General in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, we constitute you 
Vice Provincial of our Society for the Province called Florida, 
and we appoint you for the administration of spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs in the said Province, directing, however, that in those 
things which, according to our Constitutions and privileges, per- 
tain to the Provincial, you take no action without our direction and 
consent if time will permit of consultation by letter. And we pray 
Almighty God that, for the successful fulfillment of this office 
for the help of souls and His honor, He deign to bestow upon 
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you an abundance of His grace. Hispalis, September 28, 1567. 
And should you depart this life, (which may Heaven forbid) I 
appoint in your place Father John Rogel, and, in the event of 
his death, Father Gonzalo del Alamo, both being priests of our 
same Society, with the aforesaid powers and faculties. 
JEROME Ruiz DE PorRTILLO 
VII 
LETTER OF PEDRO MENENDEZ DE AVILES TO ST. FRANCIS BorGia 
Madrid, January 18, 1568. 

Last October I informed Your Excellency of the situation in 
Florida and of the great need there of Fathers and Brothers of 
the Society to instruct the Indians who are very desirous of bap- 
tism. Because of the lack of religious instruction nothing has 
been done. In these regions there are only six priests, the chap- 
lains in the Spanish forts, and a Jesuit Father and Brother on the 
coast. As we have already established friendly relations with the 
Indians for more than three hundred leagues along the coast and 
for a much greater distance inland, it is necessary that Fathers and 
Brothers be apportioned throughout the provinces and among the 
chieftains, as the languages are different. In particular, letters 
have arrived from that region, written in September by the Span- 
iards dwelling there, saying that last June they penetrated three 
hundred leagues from the port to within two hundred leagues of 
New Spain. There they built a fort but turned back because of 
the numerous Indians and the large towns they encountered. A 
captain with about a hundred and fifty soldiers made this expedition 
among the Indian villages. Everywhere the Indians abandoned 
their idols and asked for the cross, because the Christian teaching 
received by friendly chieftains had penetrated even there. All 
wanted to become Christians, so they sent gold and silver from 
their mines. The captains there earnestly beg for Religious, for 
they think the Indians will be easily converted and great benefits 
will accrue to New Spain and to Florida. Since the passage from 
here to Florida and back is only a matter of twenty or thirty days, 
everyone travelling to or from New Spain would come by way 
of Florida. There are excellent ports and well-manned forts to 
defend the coasts from Lutheran invaders and thus the Holy Gos- 
pel may be firmly established without hindrance by the Religious 
who come here, as Our Holy Mother the Church commands. On 
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learning this, my convictions were strengthened, the more so since 
the Generals of the Religious Orders in this Kingdom offered me 
members of their Orders suitable for the undertaking by their fer- 
vor and virtuous life. I thanked them for their kind offer, but 
replied that for the first three or four years I did not wish to have 
Religious of so many different Orders, since I had brought with me 
two Fathers of the Society, six were on the way, and twelve more 
would come in June. For the present I wanted this Order and 
no other to instruct the natives, though at the end of four years 
when all had become Christians, other Orders could send their 
members. And so, to relieve my conscience, for there is but one 
Father and a Brother actually there, and but three Fathers and 
three Brothers on the way, on my return in June six more Fathers 
and six more Brothers should accompany me. These should be 
suitable for the mission, equal in virtue and good example to those 
remaining behind, otherwise they ought not come. The Society 
of Jesus and no other Order has been entrusted with preaching 
the Holy Gospel in Florida and with teaching the natives of that 
vast region, hence, Your Excellency will realize the grave obliga- 
tion upon those going to that land of imitating the Apostles to the 
extent of their ability. They may rest assured that I shall assist 
and honor them as is fitting, giving them full opportunity to labor 
without danger to their persons. The soldiery will open the door 
by pacts of friendship with the chieftains, so that they may enter 
to preach the Gospel. Those Indians who embrace Christianity 
and those who do not shall remain in our friendship and all will be 
done according to Our Divine Lord’s command. I beseech Your 
Excellency to order the appointment of the twelve who are to 
come with me in order that they may be informed at once. 

His Majesty has given me the governorship of the island of Cuba 
where there is an excellent port called Havana. All the shipping 
in the Indies call there, for it is but twenty leagues distant from 
Florida. For the service of God Our Lord and of the Society and 
that a more lively faith may be implanted in the hearts of the 
Indians, I will found a school of the Society in Havana. There 
the eldest sons of the chieftains dwelling on the coast, together 
with the kindred of the more influential natives, will be brought 
that they may learn to read and write in our language and be in- 
structed in Christian doctrine. After they have been three or four 
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years in this school, they may be sent back to their own province 
with the Father assigned to it. Thus each one will be an army, 
while at the same time this intercommunication will further the 
progress of Florida. The friendly chieftains, seeing that we hold 
such precious pledges, will not break the peace, and so the Fathers 
and Brothers will be able to labor among them safely. 

New Spain is about five hundred leagues from the Florida ports. 
In suitable locations two villages will be established, protected by 
garrisons, one two hundred leagues from New Spain, the other two 
hundred from the ports. In both villages there will be founded 
schools of the Society, similar to that in Havana, that will become 
centers of instruction within a radius of three hundred leagues. 
The Fathers and Brothers assigned to the forts may utilize them 
as schools for the instruction of the Indians and the Spaniards alike. 
Thus in a short time much will be accomplished orderly and sol- 
idly in many places. 

The Fathers and Brothers of the Society will receive either 
merited praise, or blame for the success or failure of the enter- 
prise they have undertaken. Since I am confident that in the be- 
ginning they will accomplish more than other Religious, I make 
bold, uniting myself fraternally with them, to unburden my con- 
science to Your Excellency so that upon you would fall the re- 
sponsibility for neglecting this mission, or of not letting me know 
should you refuse, so that I may find other means. For if Your 
Excellency refuses to give me these twelve Fathers and Brothers 
and to promise that they will be ready in time, I shall be obliged 
against my wishes to seek other Religious to accompany me to 
those lands instead of the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of 
Jesus. 

The school in Havana will be very important for the service and 
advancement of the Society, because all the Fathers and Brothers 
going to Florida, New Spain, Peru or any other part of the Indies 
must go first to the residence there and thence be despatch: | to 
the regions and provinces assigned them. There all who tra’. in 
the New World will have to write and seek assistance. Every day 
letters will come from all parts that the Rector in Havana may 
provide for their wants, and consult Your Excellency as their in- 
termediary. Hence it is fitting in Your Excellency’s absence, that 
all in those regions obey and reverence him. It were proper, then, 
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that he be a man of exemplary life and of wide experience that all 
may recognize in him a good pastor. Consequently I think Your 
Excellency should write to Father Bartholome de Bustamente, Vis- 
itor in this Kingdom, and even order him to see personally to a 
matter of such importance for God’s service, the growth of the 
Catholic Faith, and the advancement and honor of the Society of 
Jesus. My main interest in this matter is that the Faith may 
spread rapidly in those lands, that the Indians be properly in- 
structed. I beg Your Excellency to consider my petition and pro- 
vide as you think best. If my request be granted, great will be the 
consolation of the Fathers and Brothers now laboring there, as well 
as of the captains and soldiers who are conquering and colonizing 
Florida. My own consolation will be beyond expression. May 
Our Divine Lord bestow upon Your Excellency the grace to do 
what is proper in a matter of such great importance. May He 
protect Your Excellency and advance you in His holy service as 
I sincerely desire. 
Madrid, January 18, 1568 Your respectfully, 
Prepro MENEDEZ 
VIll 
LETTER OF BROTHER FRANCISCO DE VALLARREAL TO FATHER JUAN 
ROGEL 
Tecuesta, January 25, 1568. 
Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 

I never thought your reverence would delay so long in visiting 
and confessing these poor people. I certainly expected you for I 
had been told that Candamo had gone there. I do not think my 
sins merited this, or rather, kept me from seeing your reverence. 
I have many things to tell you, about some of which I should prefer 
to consult you personally. I do not think they are matter for a 
letter, so I shall wait until Our Lord grants me to see you. I did 
not write before this, because I intended to send you from this fort 
some wheat for hosts and some Mass wine given me in Havana 
because, as they said, wheat was scarce there. But because the in- 
terpreter told me that the Indians were afraid to go, and besides, 
I would need ten of them and two canoes, I decided not to go. I 
feared I would never get there with so many, especially since I 
did not know Candamo was going there, nor did I know at the time 
that another ship was going. However, if there has been any negli- 
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gence on my part, your reverence will forgive me for Our Lord’s 
sake. 

All of us here are well, thank God Who helps us easily endure 
in this land many hardships which in another would seem unbear- 
able. I say this on account of the swarms of mosquitoes during 
three or four months. For several days and nights we were unable 
to get even an hour’s sleep. Besides for a few days we were with- 
out food, and whatever sleep we could snatch was taken close to the 
camp-fire stifled by its smoke the only way to avoid the swarms of 
mosquitoes. Then most of the Indians went off to an island about 
a league away to eat nuts and dates so that only about thirty re- 
mained here. So I went to Havana, the journey, going and back 
taking about twenty days, where I confessed to the parish priest 
and received Holy Communion, as God willed. I brought back 
some food, though not much as I had no ship in which to bring it. 

I am instructing the Indian children up to fifteen years old. 
The others do not come, not because they refuse to become Chris- 
tians, but because they find it so difficult to learn. Most of those 
that come know four prayers and almost all the Commandments. 
There are quite a few coming now for the neighboring villagers have 
come here to build a house for the chief. Now, too, there is plenty 
of whale meat and fish. For the last two or three months they 
were all so hungry that they stopped coming for instruction and 
came instead for food. However, the young chief is favorably dis- 
posed toward the Christians and I think he will remain so. When 
his son was sick he came to me and told me through the interpreter 
that he did not want any pagan charms but wanted me to pray for 
his son and touch him with the cross. After I recited the Gospel 
over him and touched him with the cross, the next day he was well 
glory be to God. Then he and his wife gave me many tortoises, 
which I refused being deeply touched by their faith. Other sick 
children have become well, as I am told, after the Gospels have 
been read over them. Some of the Indians are very devoted to 
the cross, so I think they will make great progress in the Faith. 
Some adults, and all the children will become Christians, if God 
wills, while the rest are very well disposed. 

Friday, January 2, 1568, there was on old Indian woman here 
very ill and weak, reduced to a skeleton. I asked her if she wanted 
to become a Christian for two or three days before she consented. 
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During this time I brought her a little porridge which she ate. 
She kept repeating that she wanted to be a Christian and was sorry 
for having lived in such an evil sect. She said she believed in one 
God and in His Son, Jesus Christ Who died for her and in all that 
the Christians believed. This she kept saying for two or three days 
even promising that she would not be like that other woman who 
had said she wanted to be a Christian, but did not, and later died. 
Seeing her resolution and such good signs I baptized her for I 
though she would die shortly. In fact on Monday at five o'clock, 
she died in my cabin where I had brought her after baptism. Even 
while in the Indian’s house she kept crying, “Jesus, Mary,” until 
she lost her speech. I think she died well for the interpreter said 
the Indians told him that during the night she prayed God to for- 
give her sins. I do not know what more she could have done, since 
she was so near death. At any rate the interpreter was pleased. 
After this a little girl of four or five months, the granddaughter 
of one of the principal natives of the town, fell ill. They brought 
me to recite the Gospel over her, which I did. Then, since we 
saw that she was very ill, we begged the parents in the presence 
of the grandfather and the old chief to permit her to become a 
Christian. We told them not to consent out of fear, but that she 
might go to Heaven if she died. With their consent I baptized her 
in the presence of the captain and the soldiers and then read the 
Gospel over her. But her grandparents loved her so much that 
when it looked as if she would not live, they called in the medicine 
men. These employed their charms, squeezing her little body so 
that I thought she would be crushed. When she became worse, 
the medicine men said they would have been able to cure her if | 
had not touched her. Since it was God’s will she should die, 
having wrapped her in a shroud, intoning the litanies we carried 
her to the fort and there we buried her at the foot of the cross near 
the grave of the old Indian woman. I baptized her on January 
the ninth, and she died on the eleventh. The interpreter told me 
that had she died a pagan and had I not been there, they would 
have had to kill four children at her burial. I gave the name, Anna, 
to both the old woman and to the little girl. The interpreter also 
told me that the girl’s grandfather said that since she was so loved 
by her relations, they would abandon the Indian usage and follow 
that of the Christians and that he wished to give up paganism and 
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embrace Christianity. If he becomes a Christian many will follow 
him, as he is highly esteemed in this land. 

Later on I was speaking through the interpreter to a medicine- 
man about the soul. He is very old, so I told him that when he 
died, if he had not became a Christian he would go to Hell where 
he would suffer many torments. The interpreter told me that the 
little girl’s father who was present, answered that he believed this. 
So it seems that the child’s death has made them better disposed. 
Your reverence must send me instructions on how to explain the 
immortality of the soul to the Indians for this is very necessary. 
Above all write and let me know all about baptism, when and how 
it is to be administered and the difficulties in its administration, so 
that I may make no mistake. I am not so sure but that some of 
the baptisms here have been incorrectly administered. Is it alright 
for me to visit the sick and try to persuade them to become Chris- 
tians? They say “yes” so readily I am afraid they consent out of 
fear or lack of understanding or for the maize they like so much. 
On the other hand, I think I ought to do this because some are old 
and have never known, heard nor understood God’s law, and so I 
think in their case I do not have to expect so many signs. Please, 
your reverence, write and tell me what I ought to do. I am sur- 
prised that so little attention and care is given these Indians. 

1 instruct the children in the chief’s house where many adults are 
present who, I think, are learning too, though they do not recite 
the doctrine with the children. They tell me the chief is learning it. 
I recite prayers and the Commandments and then explain the 
Creed to them, telling them what the words mean in their own lan- 
guage so that they may know what they are saying. They have 
already begun to recite in Spanish and in Indian so that when I 
pronounce a word in Spanish they answer in Indian. I have only 
reached, “Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost ?”, but with God’s 
help will go on. 

I live in a separate cabin with a soldier and thank God get along 
all right. At night and in the morning I try to pray as best I 
can. I teach Christian doctrine mornings and evenings. We cele- 
brate feast days by carrying the cross in procession and singing the 
litanies. I presented two plays, one on the feast of St. John, for 
we expected the governor, which dealt with the war waged on 
man by the World, the Flesh and the Devil. All the soldiers liked 
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them very much, although I think some were very displeased be- 
cause I did not go to Havana with Candamo to get them supplies, 
though the captain and all deny this. I did not go because many 
Indians had assembled near the fort and so I could instruct them 
better, and for another reason I won’t mention. I am pretty sure 
that now they will make me go even though there is no need. But 
after reading your reverence’s letter I am determined not to leave 
though I am rather doubtful because of the soldiers. 

I am trying to make the Indians love me as your reverence told 
me. I bought some corn for this purpose. As I live apart, and 
they give me only a slightly larger ration than the others, up to 
now I have not had anything to give them. But since by not giving 
I show little friendliness, I now give a little to some and will give 
what I can. Though on account of the constant scarcity of food 
in this fort, I think it will be for the greater service of God to give 
it to the Christians. I only have a little and soon that will be gone 
especially as now provisions are scarce in the fort. Please tell me 
what I should do if later on I get some more. I won’t write more 
now for I am in a hurry. Jesus Christ be with your reverence. 
Let me know if I am excused from making my confession. From 
Tecuesta, January 23, 1568. 

Your reverence’s unworthy servant in X, 
+FRANCISCO 


IX 
LETTER OF FATHER BAUTISTA DE SEGURA TO ST. FRANCIS BorGIA 
St. Augustine, July 9, 1568. 
Very Reverend Father in Christ, P. X.: 


On the twenty-first of last month, the vigil of the feast of the 
ten thousand glorious crucified martyrs, we reached St. Augustine, 
where there is one of the main fortresses the King has in the Flor- 
ida provinces. We arrived safely, God be praised. The sea was 
[calm] the whole voyage, although there was no lack of [hard- 
ships] and some [mishaps]. But this was nothing compared to 
what I am told usually happens in these waters, as you have heard 
more at length from other sources. Father Rogel arrived on the 
third of this month from Fort St. Helen and Guale where he had 
gone a few days before to see that everything was ready for our 
coming. He had heard that the natives there are better disposed 
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and have always bedn peaceful and that in Guale™ alone there are 
twenty-two chieftains who speak the same language which is even 
understood inland far more than two hundred leagues. With God’s 
help I am thinking ps sending there some of Ours together with 
three or four of th¢ youths we brought along as catechists. At 
present they are staying here with Brother Domingo Augustin, but 
later will accompany a Father on his return from Havana, which 
is our mission base.| This Father has gone there to solve the prob- 
lem as to what method we are to follow in making conversions. 
I shall say no more of this as doubtless he has written you at 
length from there. 

I am anxious to know for certain whether the Supreme Pontiff 
has confirmed our Bulls and faculties, notwithstanding the Bull, 
“Cena Domini,” which published annually clearly revokes all privi- 
leges and faculties. In addition I should like to know whether, on 
the death of the present Pontiff and after the election of the new 
Pope, our privileges will be invalid until your Paternity informs 
us that the Supreme Pontiff has restored .them, notwithstanding 
“Cena Domini.” 

Further more I should like to know what faculties the Supreme 
Pontiff has granted the Catholic kings so that they themselves or 
through their captains, governors and generals may appoint and 
constitute in their armies some as parish priests, others as vicars, 
visitors and even as Bishops. To what ministries do these facul- 
ties extend and should we conduct ourselves toward them as toward 
Bishops, applying Session 22, Ch. 15 (cf. Note 2) of the Council 
to them too? I earnestly desire your Paternity, as I have said in 
other letters, to inform us clearly what faculties we receive and 
whether I may communicate them to the others, and to solve the 
doubts proposed in my other letters, so that in everything Our 
Lord may guide us for His greater glory. We beg your Paternity 
and all the Society out of your charity to assist us by your Masses 
and prayers, for in my poverty I have need of such help. Written 


*Guale, north of St. Augustine, today bears the name of Amelia. For 
these places in old Florida cf. the Memoria de Juan de la Bandera, written 
in 1569, Colecec. d Doc. Inedit. relativos al Descubrimiento, Conquista . . 
de America, Vol. 4, p. 560. 

°This should be Session 23, ch. xv De Reformatione: No priest, secular or 
regular, may hear confessions without the approbation of the Ordinary. 
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at Fort St. Augustine, July 9, 1568. Tomorrow God willing, we 
shall sail for Havana. 
Your Paternity’s servant and unworthy son in Christ, 
Juan BAUTISTA DE SEGURA 


X 
LETTER OF FATHER JUAN RoGEL To St. FRANCIS Borcia 
Havana, July 25, 1568. 
Very Reverend Father in Christ, P. X.: 


I did not write Your Paternity during the past year, because 
I understood it was your wish and command that subjects com- 
municate with you through their immediate superiors if there was 
no special reason to write you directly. In a letter received at St. 
Augustine Father Dionisio Vasquez, commissioned by Your Pa- 
ternity, bids me let you know the situation here. Wherefore I 
shall inform your Paternity in full about all that happened since 
April 25 up to the present. You willl learn of the events preceding 
this date from a copy of the letter I wrote to Father Portillo, which 
was sent to Seville in the fleet that left New Spain last June. I 
shall also give you an account of some special things which occurred 
before this but which I forgot to mention in my letter to Father 
Provincial. 

Your Paternity already knows that I am in Carlos and Brother 
Francisco is in Tecuesta. You also know that everything in Carlos 
is at a standstill until the Governor comes. Until then he has asked 
that the Indians be allowed to practice their rites and wishes us 
to keep our promise. So I do not expect to have any news until 
Governor Pedro Menendez comes. As to Tecuesta, I sent Brother 
Francisco there because the natives are peaceful, tractable and well 
disposed toward the Faith. This I myself observed in the Indians 
that came here from that province, who had greatly edified those 
here even before I came to Florida, by their simplicity and meek- 
ness. They are very different from the natives of Carlos who are 
energetic, turbulent and intractable. While I remained in Carlos 
the Brother came here with the Governor before he returned to 
Spain and from here accompanied him to Tecuesta where he lives 
at the fort with twenty-five soldiers. There the Brother began his 
mission zealously. It appears that the natives are well disposed 
toward the Gospel and ready to become Christians, as Your Pa- 
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ternity will see from the letter I enclose, the first the Brother wrote 
me from Tecuesta. (cf. Document 8) 

From the foregoing Your Paternity will learn how well we have 
started to implant the Holy Gospel in these lands and to produce 
the fruits we desire in the souls of the natives. Would that the 
devil, the enemy of the human race, had not hindered us, making 
use of the Christians themselves as obstacles. For wherever we 
Spaniards go, we are so proud and haughty, that we crush all be- 
fore us. Thus the soldiers at the fort have begun to treat the na- 
tives as if they had been conquered in war. They so abuse and 
oppress them that the Indians refuse to tolerate it. First they 
counselled them to go away for the land is not suitable for coloniza- 
tion, then, when their counsels were of no avail they set out to kill 
every Spaniard they could and burn down their towns. Your 
Paternity may understand that though I had my hands full labor- 
ing among Indians, so untamed, restless and evil beyond belief, yet 
that was nothing compared to my trials when I strove to prevent 
the soldiers from harming the Indians. Their opposition has 
been so open that frequently I have confronted them, offering freely 
to die and threatening that even if they should slay me I should not 
cease to rebuke their evil deeds. So now they fear me, and though 
they still do wrong, their crimes are not so many and they try to 
conceal them from me. In this matter the Captain at Fort Carlos 
has aided me for he has rigorously punished the malefactors. For 
this Our Lord has blessed him, for the land is peaceful, friendship 
has. been unbroken and the Gospel preached. We gather the In- 
dians together like children by means of presents to hear it. I 
have found means by which, God willing, I think I shall have a 
supply of things to give them of which they are very fond, yet 
which cost little. These I received from the Bishop of Yucatan 
(cf. rote 3) and from Ours in St. Augustine and in Havana. 

The Indians in Tocobaga have risen against us for the same 
reason, and have slain all the Spaniards there. Some Indian vas- 
sals in Carlos who were present told me that the Spaniards, who 
were in Tocobaga, were cowards and that they killed all of them 
except the chief and the Captain General. Such wrongs committed 


*The Bishop of Yucatan mentioned here and elsewhere is doubtless the 
Franciscan Fray Francisco de Toral, first Bishop of that diocese. 
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by the Spaniards hinder the conversion of the Indians. Before 
their eyes we Christians practice the contrary to what we preach 
and hence “because of us God’s name is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles.” In Xega, too, they attacked Fort St. Lucia for the same 
reason, and it is reported that the Spaniards have lost five forts 
some two hundred leagues in the interior in the direction of St. 
Helen. I am sure that the real cause of this has been oppression. 
I shall give Your Paternity my grounds for this when I treat of 
it later. 

I have told you that it may be known in Spain and come to the 
attention of the King and his Council so that they will remedy it. 
If they do so, it will be easy, with God’s help, to convert all the in- 
fidels and then Your Paternity can send many laborers, for the har- 
vest is great. I am quite certain that Governor Menendez will 
remedy this when, God willing, he comes, for he is a good Christian, 
zealous for God’s honor and earnestly desires the conversion of the 
Indians. However his commands would have more weight were 
he expressly authorized by the King and the Council. 

As regards the situation in Tecuesta, it seems that Our Lord 
has once more opened up the way to peace and a renewal of friend- 
ship that we may continue our interrupted labors. The Vice 
Provincial, Father Bautista brought with him the chief of Tecuesta 
(he has been in Spain with the Governor) who had become a 
Christian and from all appearances intends to persevere in Chris- 
tianity and to convert all his subjects. He came with us together 
with another Indian, his cousin when we left St. Augustine for 
Havana. Pedro Menendez Marqués (cf. note 4) took them with 
him a few months before the outbreak of hostilities. Both have 
been well-treated by the Christians regardless of what their rela- 
tives did to us. 

As we passed with these two close by the coast of Aiz, Xega 
and Tecuesta, seeing some Xega Indians fishing, the Vice Pro- 
vincial sent for one of them to come and talk with us telling 
them they could come safely to our ship. Some came and were 
delighted on seeing both of those whom they had thought dead. 
They were sure we had killed them in revenge for what they had 
done. When we regaled them with refreshments we had brought 


“Pedro Menendez was as it seems the Governor’s nephew. 
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from Spain they willingly promised to tell their relatives of the 
arrival of the two. The next day they went to find these 
relatives, who also came to the ship where they were given 
the same reception. When the two Indians and some of. our 
men landed, the whole town came down to the beach carrying a 
cross. There they supplied us with plenty of water and were 
delighted to talk to their relatives. All received refreshments 
from the ship and went away joyously to tell the news to the 
chief of Tecuesta, the brother of one of the Indians who had 
returned from Spain (cf. note 5). When at nightfall the wind 
freshened, as we had long desired, the pilot did not wish to delay 
longer. So the two who had landed to speak to the chief of 
Tecuesta, who could not be told of their arrival right away, re- 
mained behind. They told us that they would assemble all the 
principal natives and keep them together until Pedro Menendez 
Marqués should come. They would try to have a church built 
there for the Father who was coming, and they would pacify them 
all and strive to convert them. So the two stayed in their country, 
while we went on to Havana. Also two other Indians, sons of 
the chief of Saturiba, whom the governor brought with him, and 
who had come to Florida with one of our Fathers, went off to 
visit their relatives. Through their mediation peace is being made 
with Saturiba and its allies. I think that if they refuse to make 
peace war will be waged against them urtil they are wiped out. 
They have seriously molested the Christians who are very angry. 

This is what I forgot to write Father Provincial in my other 
letter. Now I shall tell of my journey to St. Augustine, up to 
my arrival here in Havana. On receiving the Vice Provincial’s 
letter ordering me to meet him at the nearest port, I went to 
St. Augustine. I reached there the Thursday before Ascension 
and was busy hearing the soldiers’ Coiifessions until the last day 
of May. Since the supply ship had not yet arrived the com- 
mandant of St. Augustine thought that meanwhile I should visit 
St. Helen to investigate the dispositions of the friendly Indians 
there and to preach the Gospel. I should then be able to inform 
the Vice Provincial of the situation as an eyewitness. I left for 


*This chief whom Menedez took to Spain was called Diego. He must not 
be confused with Don Luis who turned out so badly later. 
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Guale and St. Helen that same day, reaching Guale with great 
difficulty for the weather was inclement. There I found the 
Indians much better disposed than I had expected, for they were 
united as brothers with the Christians dwelling there. The Indians 
are good workers, tillers of the soil. There are twenty three 
friendly chieftains there and it would be easy to preach to them 
for almost all the Spaniards living there know the language. This 
language is the most widely spoken in Florida. A soldier who 
knows it, told me that when he was two hundred leagues inland 
he understood and was understood upon speaking it. These In- 
dians have another good quality. They are inquisitive and want 
to know the reason for everything we tell them. They already 
know much about our holy religion and are very devoted to the 
cross. I am sure they would make excellent Christians, were it 
not for the bad example our countrymen give them. I heard the 
Confessions of all there and then went on to St. Helen where I 
stayed over two days. I confessed the ten soldiers there and then, 
since I intended to learn the Indians’ dispositions, the Captain took 
me to a town called Escamact, five leagues distant from St. Helen. 
Here the Indians came out in large numbers to welcome me. 
Despite the ill-treatment they receive from the soldiers at Fort 
Oristan, they seemed well-disposed. I shall relate what I saw. 
While the captain who brought me was talking to some Indians, 
he began to appease them and give them satisfaction for certain 
wrongs committed by some soldiers from Oristan. That very 
night at midnight, we heard the outcries of some Oristan Indian 
women who were imploring the garrison at Escamact to restrain 
the soldiers who had raided Oristan and captured it. As we 
happened to be present, the Captain sent a soldier of our company 
to reprehend them. The next day when we reached St. Helen 
he appointed another soldier Captain of the fort and removed the 
former officer. This is why-.I suspect that the forts were lost and 
our soldiers slain because of the ill-treatment given by our troops. 
If they wrong them while their Captain was so near what would 
they not do when they were inland two hundred leagues away 
from him? 

Although the natives of the interior are rather hostile, some 
think that should the Captain of St. Helen go there again, all 
would be promptly appeased, the more so if he should pardon 
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them for their crime. All I can say of that country is that it 
has a similar climate and the same qualities as Spain. Its products 
are the same: wheat, barley, wine and oil. In fact there is a 
very fine vineyard in St. Helen. Captain Juan Pardo tells me 
that he saw many olive groves in the interior. The Indians press 
the olives and anoint their heads with the oil. Guale also has 
fertile soil and its products are the same as those of St. Helen. 
So if colonists come with their families we shall be able to preach 
the Gospel safely. Your Paternity could then send many Fathers 
and Brothers for the harvest will suffice for all. 

On returning from St. Helen I was greatly consoled by the 
sight of the Vice Provincial and my dear Fathers and Brothers. 
Praise be Our Lord that His divine Majesty has been mindful 
of this land and has sent laborers to it. “Now that I am happy, 
let me die” for now I have seen what I never hoped to see. They 
told me Your Paternity had sent them as “exploradores” to bring 
back reports of this good land. Of a truth they may report favor- 
ably and raise the hopes of their brothers who are laboring here 
and who invite them to come to a land “flowing with milk and 
honey.” I confess that my fault has been like that of the ten 
scouts who accompanied Josue and Caleph, in failing to invite 
my brethren to come and taste of the flowers of the cross. I am 
fully aware of my remissness and deserve to be deprived of the 
great good I possess. I ask them not to believe me but those 
who have recently arrived, sent by Your Paternity for that pur- 
pose. There is much for them to do, for the harvest to be reaped 
is great. As I have written at length, and the ship is about to 
sail, I shall close begging Your Paternity in all humility to re- 
member me. 

Your Paternity’s most unworthy son in X, 
Juan Roce 


Havana July 25, 1568. 
. XI 
LETTER OF THE SAME TO ST. FRANcIS Borcia 
Havana, November 10, 1568. 
Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 


I shall summarize the letter I sent Your Paternity the latter 
part of July, for I do not know whether you received it, nor did 
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I make a duplicate. In it I gave Your Paternity an account of 
the journey I made when the Vice Provincial expressly ordered 
me to do so in a letter despatched from Spain. I travelled on 
the mail ship from here to St. Augustine and thence to Guale and 
St. Helen. There I explored the “promised Land” and found it 
“white with the harvest”. In the province of Guale there are 
twenty-three friendly chieftains and the natives are so well- 
disposed that the fourteen soldiers stationed there, who travel in 
pairs from one chief to another, have not only been unharmed 
but even have been maintained since the Governor’s arrival in 
Florida. Their wants have been so generously supplied that they 
need rely neither upon Havana nor on the forts for their provi- 
sions. The Indians supply them with food, build their houses, 
and assist them in everything. Having witnessed such friend- 
liness and generosity I am convinced that if a Christian zealous 
for their conversion should live among them and should make the 
effort, many, even the majority would soon become Christians. 
During the two or three days I stayed there I questioned them as 
to who created the world, to whom should they pray for a long 
life, and for protection from their enemies, etc. And they listened 
very attentively and were pleased at what I told them. They are 
eager to inquire and learn the truth and to know the reason for 
everything. In fine, I found as great a difference between them 
and the natives of Carlos as between civilized folk and savages. 
Though they adore the sun, their practices are not as evil nor 
idolatrous as those of other Indians. 

They are excellent workers. They cultivate, sow and harvest 
the corn in proper season. In the winter when they cannot culti- 
vate the land they hunt deer and turkeys (cf. note 6) of which 
game there is such an abundance that they always bring back 
something. They have no idols but venerate one of the natives, 
as it were a priest, to whom the devil speaks in his proper form, 
and by his words they are ruled. In fact I found them so favor- 
ably disposed that if the time spent in Carlos had been spent 
there, much more would have been accomplished. Thus Your 


°The birds alluded to here are no doubt those primitively known under 
the Mexican name, guajolote, where it seems they were discovered. Today 
they are found all over the world and in English are called turkeys 
(Spanish pavos). 
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Paternity may know that the entire province is even now ready 
for cultivation. When the laborers come, then will they reap the 
harvest. 

I went from there to St. Helen, twenty-two leagues distant, 
where the natives are not less disposed than in Guale. It is true 
in the interior they killed the Spaniards who were in the five forts, 
yet I am certain they had been provoked by the Spaniards. Much 
progress will be made should good, peaceable folk go there, or 
if soldiers are sent, if someone were present to restrain them from 
harming the Indians. If these Indians and all the others have 
shown cruelty, it is because they were provoked and driven to it. 
I urge Your Paternity not to believe that there are any cannibals 
in any part of Florida as yet discovered. That is a falsehood and 
a calumny that has been brought against them. Captain Juan 
Pardo, who is in St. Helen, told me that he was the one who had 
to put down that uprising in the interior. This he did diplomati- 
cally by a single visit to those regions. There are many friendly 
chieftains in St. Helen among whom the Gospel could be preached 
if there were but a missionary here. Thus Your Paternity may 
see that there are many provinces where we could preach when 
we have the necessary laborers. For lack of men, as I wrote in 
another letter, Father Sedefio, though he had been assigned to 
Guale and St. Helen, was obliged to go to Tecuesta and Los 
Martires. For it was not at all feasible to abandon Carlos which 
is already at the point of being converted. Hence Father Alamo 
had to go there too. Yet the school here, the future seminary 
of all Florida must be staffed in order that its students may assist 
us later. Now while the work is just beginning, Your Paternity 
must send us Fathers and Brothers to conduct the school. Our 
neighbors continually importune the Vice Provincial to start a 
school where the children may learn to read and write, but since 
he has no men, nor anyone to direct it, he does not dare to do so. 
Now that, with God’s help, many children are coming from Florida, 
we do not know how we will manage, few as we are and engaged 
in so many other important occupations. 

It is essential that many come, especially since Governor Pedro 
Menendez does not want any other missionaries in Florida than 
those of the Society. Beyond caring for the needs of Florida, I 
do not even consider the many and almost extreme wants of the 
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interior of this island and much less those of the neighboring 
islands to which one may travel, from one to another, in a day 
or two. Wherefore, as so many Jesuits desire this mission, (and 
rightly so, for it is very much to God’s glory and for the conso- 
lation of those who sincerely follow in the way of the Cross), 
as I have been told, I implore Your Paternity to open the door 
to those so desiring, that they may come and help us in a ministry 
redounding to God’s glory and the welfare of souls. This is what 
I wrote Your Paternity in my previous letter and what of sub- 
sequent events occurs to me to write you. For the love of God, 
now that this work has begun, and to all appearances begun well, 
do you assist us by commending us to Our Lord in your Holy 
Sacrifices and prayers, as well as by sending us companions to aid 
us in this vineyard of the Lord. 

At the end of last July when we arrived here from St. Augustine 
the Vice Provincial and I wrote Your Paternity an account of 
our arrival, of the establishment of the school here and of the 
situation in Florida all of which is set forth above. As soon as 
we arrived we found lodgings in this house and the use of the 
church, until the arrival of Governor Pedro Menendez. Imme- 
diately the Vice Provincial established religious discipline and by 
the first ship to Carlos sent word to Brother Francisco to come 
here. First of all, on the first of August, we all renewed our 
vows, having made a General Confession to the Vice Provincial. 
Then we four Fathers discussed the difficulties that might arise 
for those laboring in these regions in regard to the conversion 
of the infidels and the consciences of the faithful. We met twice 
a day for a month and a half, consulting various authors and 
studying them carefully. Thus we solved and explained many 
cases, a great help to me, for, being alone, I had many doubts and 
difficulties (cf. note 7). When Brother Francisco arrived around 
the middle of August, he was greatly consoled on seeing his dear 
Fathers and Brothers. He stayed here a month waiting for an 
opportunity to return to Carlos. The Vice Provincial, after he 
had commended the matter to God and offered up many Masses 
for that intention, decided that Father Alamo should go to Carlos 


7This assembly called by the Vice Provincial shows the care with which 
the Fathers of the Society proceeded and the sincere desire they had of 
employing themselves conscientiously in the work entrusted to them. 
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with Brother Francisco and a very virtuous youth who was there 
with me, and is now an interpreter. Brother Francisco had 
brought him to Havana in order that by frequenting the youths 
who had come from Spain, he might renew his fervor and devo- 
tion. Such has been the result for he has made much progress 
during his short stay here. Just as he was about to leave, Father 
Alamo suddenly had an attack of fever and so was unable to go. 
As all the soldiers at the fort had not made their Confession, the 
Vice Provincial ordered me to hear them and to go by way of 
Tecuesta and Los Martires, even though it would take longer, in 
order to learn the disposition of the natives there and also what 
had been the effect of the chief’s brother’s stay. I refer to one 
of the Indians whom the Governor brought to Spain and who 
returned to Florida a Christian. As we passed by St. Augustine 
on our way to Havana he remained behind promising that he 
would try to induce his brother and all the principal natives in 
that province to be our friends. He also said that he would 
endeavor to have houses and a church built in anticipation of the 
arrival of the first ship load of Spanish colonists who should 
settle there and undertake its conversion. 

Besides this, the Vice Provincial ordered me, if I should find 
the natives friendly, to bring back this Christian Indian’s children 
whom he had promised to send here for instruction and baptism. 
Also he told me to bring back some other children, if their parents 
consented, to accompany them and to try to obtain other children 
of the principal natives in Los Martires and in Carlos to be in- 
structed in this school. We set out from this port September 22. 
The weather favored neither our journey to Tecuesta nor to Los 
Martires nor Carlos. So Captain Pedro Menendez with whom 
I was travelling decided to go first to Carlos for thither the pas- 
sage was less difficult and then on our return to stop at Tecuesta. 
So we made straight for Carlos. The passage which ordinarily 
takes but two days, took ten and at the entrance to the bar one 
of the ships almost foundered, while a great number of passengers 
nearly drowned during a storm which arose as they were entering 
the shallows. Truly there was need of such a skilled mariner 
as Captain Pedro Menendez to bring them safely out of such 
dangers. 

I remained eight days in Carlos during which I heard the Con- 
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fessions of those who had not made their Easter duty. I spoke 
with Don Philip and other chieftains who seemed greatly pleased 
at our visit, especially the former, when we told him that we were 
going to stay among them. For such is the situation in that 
province that his life and kingdom depend on the support of the 
Christians. Many of his captains and vassal chieftains so hate 
him that, were it not for the favor and support of the Christians, 
long since he would have been killed. Due to this support not 
only is he free, but has even put to death over fifteen vassal chiefs 
who tried to kill him. He is now so feared and respected in his 
kingdom that he is in absolute control. When. we arrived they 
were holding festival and dancing about with the heads of four 
chiefs whom he had been informed intended to rebel and go over 
to his enemies with their people. For this he had them slain. 
I have advised the Spaniards to conduct themselves in the fol- 
lowing manner: that they should not take sides, nor cooperate 
with Don Philip in these killings, but that they should defend 
him, for on his life, humanly speaking, depends to a great extent 
the conversion of that entire region. 

When I was there recently he renewed all his promises and 
said that when the Governor arrives he will carry them out. If 
he does as I think he will, then that entire kingdom will be con- 
verted. All his subjects are waiting for him, for he says that 
he must be the first Christian in his kingdom. Indeed many of 
his people want to abandon idolatry and become Christians, as 
may be judged by this very consoling happening shortly after 
Brother Francisco’s arrival. A poor fisherman had a little son 
who was very ill. Since there was no hope of recovery and death 
was near, the father came to our fort to find Brother Francisco 
that he might come and baptize the child. He said we had told 
him that after this life there is another and that those who are 
God’s subjects go to Heaven. Since it is necessary that holy 
water be poured on the head, by this he meant baptism, and since 
he wanted his son to go to Heaven, we must come and baptize 
him. But we were not to let the king know for he would order 
him killed for having made his son baptized before the king. 
When he learned that Brother had gone to Havana he was very 
sad. A friendly soldier asked him what was the matter. When 
the poor Indian had told him, the soldier said he too could bap- 
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tize and went to the Indian’s house and there baptized the boy. 
Two days later the child died. When I was there just now I 
asked the soldier what he had done and found that he had bap- 
tized him correctly. Thank God for now we have in Heaven the 
first fruits of this land, and souls that will aid us by praying for 
its conversion. I am convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that if God grant the Governor a safe journey, and if laborers 
come, there will be many converted in all the parts of Florida 
as yet discovered. Wherefore I beseech Your Paternity for the 
love of God to send us many laborers for we need them even 
for this island. When we went to Carlos we brought a quantity 
of corn given us by the Bishop of Yucatan and other trinkets 
which Brother Francisco can use to attract the children to come 
to instruction. Many of the natives here have already been in- 
structed and await Father Alamo’s coming. Thank God he is 
now recovering from his illness which was very serious. But 
God has deigned to preserve him for fruitful labors in the con- 
version of this region of infidels. May He be praised for this 
and all His other blessings. 

On the return from Carlos we delayed five or six days in the 
place whence we must set sail for Tecuesta waiting for a favorable 
wind. But the wind remained not only unfavorable but contrary, 
so that we had to return to Havana without having visited 
Tecuesta or Los Martires especially as our provisions ran low. 

In Carlos an Indian from Tecuesta told us that Don Diego, 
the brother of the chief of Tecuesta who was baptized in Spain, 
had won over that entire region to friendship with the Christians. 
Since his brother and relatives had thought him dead, they re- 
joiced greatly at his return and at his tales of Spain’s greatness 
and the good treatment he had received there and in Florida. 
He told them what great power the King of Spain had and that 
the Spaniards were coming to colonize Florida. The Indian told 
us that with these stories Don Diego had so won over all that 
they were extremely desirous that we should come as their friends 
and settle there. Furthermore, they were ready to hand over to 
us for punishment the two or three Indians who had started the 
uprising. They had already built a hut for the Christians who 
were to come and every day went out on the point to see if the 
ships were in sight. They all desire to come and live among 
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them. In fine all that the Indian said agrees with Don Diego’s 
promises on leaving us to visit his home. Wherefore when I 
returned from Carlos and told him this, the Vice Provincial and 
likewise Captain Menedez decided to go to Tecuesta, for that 
region is suitable and necessary for a colony. Father Sedefio 
and one of the youths who came from Spain, named Avila, and 
another boy who had been there when the fort still stood, were 
to accompany him in order to reside there and start the settle- 
ment if what had been told us in Carlos were true, even though 
Father Sedefio had already been assigned to Guale. That he 
might be better informed of the disposition of the natives and of 
the land, the Father Vice Provincial decided to go in person to see it 
and, as it were, examine it with his own hands. Then he would 
decide what would be more for God’s glory. He left me in his 
place with Father Alamo who was convalescing, Brother Juan 
de Carrera, Brother Pedro Mingot or Linares who was down 
with a double fever for more than a month and a half, and three 
of the youths he had brought. He left eight days ago but I think 
he is still in a port seven leagues from here on account of the 
bad weather. Brother Francisco and the youth remain in Carlos 
awaiting the arrival of Father Alamo, God granting him health. 

We have been very kindly received in this town, thank God. 
Shortly after our arrival, the King’s officers, the judges and coun- 
cillors of the town came to our residence, thanking God for the 
favor He had shown them in sending the Society of Jesus, and 
offering us their services. The Vice Provincial welcomed them 
and offered our ministries whenever they might be of service to 
the town. As yet we have not made arrangements for our perma- 
nent residence, nor will we do so until Governor Pedro Menendez 
arrives. He will provide a residence suitable to God’s glory and 
to the advantage of all. Although the house we have is very well 
built, still it is rather small for our needs, in educating the chil- 
dren from Florida. Besides the site is rather unhealthy although 
the country itself is not. Consequently the Vice Provincial is 
opposed to our residing here. 

Since our coming here we have been busy preaching, hearing 
Confessions, teaching Christian doctrine, on week days indoors, 
on feast days in the plaza. Father Alamo’s preaching has been 
well received and the Vice Provincial’s also, especially a sermon 
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he preached on the feast of the Assumption in our church which 
is under the patronage of Our Lady. Many come to Confession, 
as a rule every day we hear, and they are greatly consoled at 
having confessors who do not ask alms for it. Some of the 
soldiers visit our house, go to Confession and are very devout. 
They strive to overcome their fault of swearing. Also there is 
a great improvement among the Negroes, both as to their knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine and to refraining from public sin which 
up to the present has been quite prevalent. Many of them come 
to Confession usually on the principal feasts. Quite a few confess 
and receive Holy Communion and some are beginning to relish 
the Holy Sacraments and so confess and receive every fifteen days. 

Reverend Father Vice Provincial has ordered me, useless and 
unworthy as I am of being in Florida, for while there I did not 
appreciate the boon, to reside here with him in order that when 
he makes his visitation I may remain as his substitute. God 
knows, if the choice were left to me, how much I would prefer 
to be in Florida than here, and how great the consolation I re- 
ceived there, and how willingly 1 would choose to be there than 
anywhere else in the whole world. For there I clearly learned 
by experience that when the wheat of Egypt fails, the Lord suc- 
cors us with heavenly manna. I say this to arouse and inspire 
those who eagerly desire it that they may earnestly strive to 
attain it. Truly it will be a special favor of the Lord for the 
one granted so fortunate a destiny. Let no one be distrustful 
and say that this cruel and ferocious people will never be con- 
verted. For outside of the fact the “God is able from these stones 
to raise up Sons of Abrahams,” their conversion is near at hand. 
If until now no one has been converted let no one wonder, for 
this was but the first ploughing and the laborers were poor. 
Wherefore, for the love of God, I beseech Your Paternity to send 
laborers to this vineyard, for it is necessary and the harvest will 
be abundant. The Vice Provincial has also ordered Brothers 
Carrera and Linares to remain here for the present and two of 
the youths. The other, I think, will go to Florida at the first 
opportunity. The Vice Provincial proposes to establish a per- 
manent residence here and to found the school definitively, since 
it is to be the seminary for all Florida. Truly for all that is to 
be done, there are few men. Do you for the love of God order 
them sent to us. 
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This land has proved a trial to all the Fathers and Brothers 
who have come here. The first to fall was the Vice Provincial 
who suffered severely from the colic. God granted that the rem- 
edies used restored his health. When I went to Carlos, he was 
down with fever, for which they bled and purged him. At the 
same time Brother Linares, Father Sedefio, one of the youths 
and Father Alamo were ill, the last very seriously. Only Brother 
Carrera, the weakest of all, did not succumb. Now, however, 
through God’s goodness, all are out of danger, some completely 
recovered, and others convalescing. Only Brother Linares is still 
suffering from intermittent fever. 

Your Paternity’s most unworthy son and servant in X, 

Juan Roce. 


Havana, November 10, 1568. 

(P.S. Before this was mailed the Governor arrived in Havana. 
His coming greatly consoled us for now the work of conversion 
will begin. God has truly inspired him with the resolve to assist 
us. He says he will spend two months arranging affairs in this 
island, and then God willing, will go to Carlos. He will bring 
with him Father Alamo whom God willing, we hope will be 
entirely well. Then he will start burning idols and abolishing 
heathen practices and preaching the Holy Gospel in earnest. All 
the chieftains in Los Martires and many in Guale and St. Helen 
will do the same. For this we need men, yet we are so few. For 
the love of God we implore Your Paternity to send us many 
companions who will aid us in this holy enterprise.) 


XII 


LETTER OF FATHER GONZALO DEL ALAMO TO ST. FRANCIS 
BorcIa 


Havana, November 16, 1568. 
Jesus: Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 


Though ill I shall not neglect to write Your Paternity. Though 
the affairs of this region receive all the consideration possible 
under the circumstances, still I think there is need of a learned 
Father to whom we of lesser talent may have recourse. As there 
are few books to consult there seems to be no other remedy, 
prescinding from, though never losing sight of God’s grace. Should 
Your Paternity ask why such a Father is needed here, I would 
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answer because the books do not even mention the grave problems 
of conscience met here, for most of the authors who treat of the 
Indies have never seen them. If what I hear is true, in my 
humble opinion, there have never been any marriages in this land. 
They have no ceremony at all, but simply take the women home 
and as arbitrarily leave them for others. In fact I see no difference 
between concubinage and the practice in vogue in this province. 
Meanwhile Your Paternity may be assured that I shall do what 
is most fitting. I humbly beg you to commend me to God in 
the Holy Sacrifice and in your prayers, now that I am about to 
go to Carlos, whence, God willing, I shall write you more at 
length. 

Your Paternity’s unworthy servant, 

Aamo (Cf. Note 8.) 

San Cristobal de la Havana, November 16, 1568. 


XIII 
LETTER OF FATHER JUAN BAUTISTA DE SEGURA 
Havana, November 18, 1568. 
Jesus: Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 

As soon as we arrived, and by the same ship on its return 
voyage, I sent Your Paternity a report of our journey in a letter 
despatch from St. Augustine, the main port in Florida. When 
I reached here last July I sent another letter on a ship that called 
here. Since I do not know whether Your Paternity received them 
I shall repeat the most important details. Shortly after our arrival 
we were all ill, though the country is healthy, but now, thank God, 
we are well, save one Brother who still has a fever. 

With God’s favor I have decided to establish our main base 
here where all may come for spiritual consolation and refreshment, 
as well as for consultation to solve the problems confronting us 
in our ministry. Then I assigned the few laborer to their stations 
after having offered Our Lord many Masses, prayers and litanies. 
1 thought it according to God’s will that Father Rogel remain 
here as Rector because he is experienced in the government of 
the Society and is esteemed by all on account of his virtue and 
age. This port is virtually Spain. The fleets from Peru and 
New Spain, as well as the military expeditions, such as those for 


‘Despite the good desires of Father Alamo, he was recalled soon after this 
to Spain, as he was judged unsuitable for the mission. 
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Florida, and many private vessels usually stop over here for 
months. Persons of rank reside in this town which is growing 
daily now that the King has fortified it against the attacks of 
pirates, so the Fathers stationed here will have plenty to do. 
Besides there are other towns on the island, among them Santiago 
de Cuba where the Cathedral of the diocese is situated, and many 
Negro and Indian settlements, and neighboring islands one or 
two days away from Cuba. All these people are in extreme need. 
Those stationed here will catechize the children of the principal 
Indians of these regions who will be sent here for instruction, 
and as hostages for the safety of the Fathers laboring in their 
country. Two such children have already been sent, one by the 
chief of Carlos, the other by that of Tecuesta. I determined in 
Domino, that Father Alamo go to Carlos which is two days sail 
from here and where Father Rogel resided, unless Your Paternity 
ordain otherwise. I appointed as his companions Brother Fran- 
cisco who accompanied Father Rogel and a youth who had been 
there before and so is an excellent interpreter. Father Alamo’s 
illness has prevented his departure but God willing he will leave 
soon. 

Father Sedefio, Brother Domingo and two young catechists were 
assigned to Guale, one of the most important provinces where 
we have hope of a fruitful harvest in the near future. But Father 
had to be sent to Tecuesta, Brother Francisco’s post, which had 
rebelled because of ill-treatment received from the soldiers who 
with little provocation killed their chief, as Father Rogel has 
already written Your Paternity. This province is now being 
placated by one of the Indians, the brother of the present chief 
of Tecuesta who had accompanied us from Spain where he had 
received gifts from the King and with four other Indians was 
baptized. I thought I ought to grasp this opportunity, for the 
naturally good qualities of the Indians have always inclined us 
to hope for their conversion. So for the present I shall postpone 
sending missionaries to St. Helen, Guale and two or three other 
places where more might be profitably employed if we had them. 
The Indians in these regions have always been friendly and peace- 
ful despite the efforts of neighboring chieftains to incite them 
against the Christians. Yet we shall have to wait until Your 
Paternity sends us more men for these lands which as I have 
said are ripe unto the harvest. 
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I am convinced a college of Ours should be founded in Havana 
which for the first few years at least will be a seminary for Florida 
and all the Indies. Such a school would be very suitable here 
on the route to Peru and New Spain. Everyone wants their 
children educated as in other parts and I am told pupils will 
come from all over the island from San Domingo and neighboring 
islands. Your Paternity will realize the need of a school in this 
place. Even though the endowment may be meager, I think 
sufficient subjects should be provided for its immediate needs, 
especially since we have been maintained at the King’s expense, 
as well as the children, for whom clothing has also been provided. 
I say at the King’s expense because though the Governor pays 
for our journeys and other expenditures, as he does for his own 
attendants, one of the King’s officers, the treasurer, who is very 
devoted to us as are all here, has taken upon himself since our 
arrival to maintain us at the King’s expense. I understand that 
he will continue this subsidy as it costs the King but little. But 
even if he should not do so the people would be able without 
much expense to furnish us with provisions, for there is an abun- 
dance of meat and fresh fish, of Spanish or New Spanish bread, 
as well as of the native casaba bread which is easily digested and 
nourishing. 

Your Paternity can judge what work there is here for a Father 
and a Brother. As a rule my present occupation is visiting and 
organizing new stations which takes up a good deal of my time. 
Soon we shall have to teach reading and writing to the Indian 
children and to any town children who wish to come. Everyone 
insists that I do this but I have put them off until more Indians 
come. With God’s help I hope to be of great service here, at 
least until the residence is established since it will be so important 
and necessary for the honor of the Society in these regions. 

Here we need men, God in His bounty will provide for their 
sustenance. The school must have a Rector, for which office 
Father Rogel is very well suited, a minister and Brothers to teach 
reading and writing, also Latin teachers and others as Your 
Paternity thinks best. Thus Florida may be made self-supporting 
and may in the future train its own subjects for all the provinces. 
As things are now I think it is morally impossible to continue 
supplying and remedying all its requirements with such difficulty. 
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If this seminary be well provided for now, later it will be able to 
sustain itself with little assistance from the mainland. Your 
Paternity knows well what Superiors and subjects will be needed 
besides those mentioned. There need be no anxiety about finan- 
cial support, as with God’s favor, I can assure you there will be 
enough to found a well-equipped school. Then, too, I am sure 
that the King will endow it and at any rate the fleets passing 
through give very generous alms since they are laden with gold 
and silver. The King’s treasurer, too, has offered to send to Spain 
for more books and other necessities. 

We are awaiting the arrival of the Governor whom we expect 
any day, before choosing a site. I intend to build a school, a 
church and a separate house for the catechists. The King can 
easily assist us for there are many Negroes of all trades who are 
now constructing the castle and the fort. There are many exten- 
sive, suitable locations within the town limits along the shore where 
the climate is healthy. That we may start our ministries at once, 
I propose to build houses of the type used here since the French 
burned the town. The walls are of rough wood with a thatched 
roof, forming a commodious dwelling which can be built in fifteen 
days. Meantime while performing our ministries we can help 
in the main work whatever Brothers Your Paternity sends us to 
be employed as masons and carpenters. Besides we need a tailor 
and a shoemaker. 

To satisfy the wishes expressed by his Catholic Majesty shortly 
before we came to Florida, five more of Ours are still to come 
for whom there is a royal decree providing with all the necessaries 
for the voyage, clothing etc., those designated by the Gov- 
ernor and myself in conformity with the same decree. Hence 
they can come here immediately. All the equipment for the school 
is in Seville and I trust by now the Governor has obtained the 
decree for its shipment. 

As in previous letters I asked to be informed of the Society 
affairs, now I beg you to send me the privileges granted the Soci- 
ety “vivae vocis oraculo”’, or expressed in Bulls other than those 
published in the same book with our Constitutions. They should 
be authenticated, sealed and give in writing faculties for com- 
municating the privileges and faculties of our Society. 

Will Your Paternity please send me a copy of the ‘Letters 
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Patent” to be given those sent to various provinces and ministries. 
The form I am now using is the one Father Sedefio and his 
Socius brought from Your Paternity. Also I want the rules for 
“grades” recently printed, and the regulations and order of studies 
for schools of reading and writing. Finally will you please send 
one of the many plans you have in Rome for a college with 
church, schools and separate building for catechists and their 
infirmary. 

I should also like to know how we are to understand the facul- 
ties conceded for absolving in matters of “Coena Domini” in dis- 
tant lands, as here, whether this privilege and faculty is still in 
force in the Society when a Pontiff is elected and notwithstanding 
the fulminations of “Coena Domini” promulgated annually. That 
is, can we in these regions be sure that whenever “Coena Domini” 
is promulgated the Society has had its favors and concessions 
renewed for this region, since the “non obstantibus” is so inclu- 
sive. We shall continue to use our privileges of absolving when- 
ever occasion arises until we are informed otherwise. 

I think someone should be especially appointed in Seville to 
care personally for the business of this region. He should be 
experienced in dealing with customs officials who are charged 
with executing the royal decrees relating to these missions. Other- 
wise many mistakes will be made and great disedification given, 
as I myself witnessed. Of the three gentlemen in charge when 
I was there, two Confessed to me, and when I left they promised 
to Confess regularly at our residence to regular Confessors. The 
other was friendly too so I urged Father Rector in Seville to try 
to retain them as our agents. I do not know whether he will 
do so, but I think a word from Your Paternity will suffice. 

In order that I might personally see what should be done in 
Tecuesta I decided to accompany Father Sedefio and on my return 
bring back to our school some children, the sons of the more 
important natives. Bad weather forced us to return here where 
I found a mail ship about to sail for Spain. I seized this oppor- 
tunity to write Your Paternity of all that has happened up to 
the present. I am told we shall continue our journey within two 
or three days. From my own observations and the reports of 
Father Rogel, Brother Francisco and others near at hand, I have 
great hopes of the conversion of Florida. I shall inform Your 
Paternity if anything special turns up. 
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When I arrived at St. Augustine from Spain I heard Father 
Rogel had received a letter from Father Provincial telling us 
that all had safely reached Nombre de Dios, much to our con- 
solation. Afterwards I learned from a traveller that he had wit- 
nessed the burial of one of our Fathers. From all indications 
this must be Father Luis Lopez of Valladolid. He also told us 
of the death of a Brother, probably Brother Francisco de Medina 
(Cf. Note 8a). We offered up the prescribed Masses for our 
informant seemed trustworthy and well-informed. God be praised 
in all, His will be done. I beg Your Paternity to settle my doubts 
in this and in other matters previously mentioned. I and all the 
Fathers and Brothers here commend ourselves to Your Paternity’s 
Holy Sacrifices and prayers and to those of all the Society, for 
our need is great. 

Your Paternity’s useless and unworthy servant in Christ, 

J. Bautista DE SEGURA 
Havana, November 18, 1568. 


P.S. As it is Your Paternity’s prerogative to appoint Rectors 
and other superiors I have some doubt as to whether you granted 
me this faculty with the others given superiors in these far off 
lands. I had reason to think I had them seeing that Your Pater- 
nity sent subjects who were to be assigned to various stations 
which were to be governed by different superiors. I considered, 
too, that you must have made Father Provincial your substitute 
and consequently as he communicated his faculties to me, I could 
do this and other things. However, since he only gave them 
verbally and the written faculties are so limited as you know, I 
felt some scruples as to how I should act. I beg Your Paternity 
to decide what is best and let me know. 

I would have summarized the contents of Father Rogel’s and 
Father Sedefio’s letters relating their observations in Florida, 
were not the mail ship about to leave. I cannot make enough 
copies for the Spanish provinces so am writing Father Provincial 
in Andalusia and Father Rector in Seville asking them to have 
copies made for each Province for there are many novices in that 








“This was not Father Luis Lupez but Fr. Antonio Alvarez who fell seri- 
ously ill and remained in Panama with Father Luis de Medina while the 
others whom Father Portillo conducted continued their journey to Peru. 
Both belonged to the Province of Toledo. After Father Alvarez’ death 
Father Medina followed the others. 
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college. Will Your Paternity please do the same in your college 
for the Assistency. Now that we in Florida are to be so divided 
and occupied, until God grants subjects for our college in Havana, 
I beg Your Paternity to let me know what you think of those in 
Seville aiding us thus, or whatever you may ordain. 


XIV 
LETTER OF FATHER JUAN ROGEL To St. FRANCIS BoRGIA 
Havana, February 5, 1569. 
Jesus: Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 

I last wrote Your Paternity by the mail ship which Governor 
Pedro Menendez sent from here on his arrival. Now that this 
ship has come from New Spain on its way to Spain I shall tell 
you the little news there is. 

I told Your Paternity before how the Vice Provincial left here 
for Tecuesta the end of November to quiet that region which was 
in revolt because of ill treatment at the hands of the Spaniards 
settled there by the Governor on his departure for Spain; how 
we strove to pacify them through the mediation of an Indian whom 
the Governor had brought to Spain and who after his conversion 
returned with the Fathers; how all turned out well, peace was 
made, and the Indians submitted to the King of Spain saying 
that they all wished to become Christians and asking for a Father 
to remain with them to instruct them in the Faith and in Christ’s 
holy Law; how the Vice Provincial decided to leave there Father 
Sedefio whom he had brought for that purpose; how in order 
that the colonists and Father Sedefio, together with the youths 
who were to stay there might be safe, both the Fathers went to 
St. Augustine for thirty soldiers who were to remain with them, 
and meanwhile one of the youths stayed with two Indian boys in 
the Christian Indian’s house to continue teaching Catechism as 
Father Francisco had done when there. We learned all this from 
two letters which the Vice Provincial and Father Sedefio sent 
from Tecuesta before they left for St. Augustine. I sent copies 
of these letters when I wrote you, and shall add other copies at 
the end of this letter. 

Since I wrote this the Vice Provincial has not returned nor 
have we heard of him, for no ship has since come from St. Augus- 
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tine. We think the reason for his long delay is, as has been re- 
ported, that the Commandant of St. Augustine has decided to 
attack the Indians of Saturiba and their allies because of their 
depredations against the Spaniards and especially because they 
aided the French who under their guidance destroyed Fort St. 
Matthew and killed some of our soldiers. These Indians are all 
on an island called Tacatucuru where they killed Father Martinez 
who is in Heaven. So the Spaniards who are well equipped are 
resolved to drive them out by force. Since the Vice Provincial 
went with Captain Pedro Menendez Marqués about this time, I 
think he has gone there. Meanwhile the Fathers will be in St. 
Augustine with Brother Domingo Vaez who is stationed there. 
This may be why he has not returned. Yet he is needed here 
very much for the Governor is anxious to start the college and 
since the Vice Provincial did not decide on a site, I do not dare 
to choose one until he returns, for this is beyond my authority. 
So we are anxiously waiting for him and if he does not come 
within two days the Governor will send a frigate for him. 

On arriving the Governor immediately sent for Don Phillip, 
the chief of Tecuesta my former station, to reward him for his 
friendship and sincerity toward the Spaniards. He came and has 
frequently visited us to talk with Father Alamo who is to go 
there with him now. Everyone is pleased with his intelligence 
and good judgment though he does not seem as inclined to the 
Faith as we should like, for he is obstinately attached to idolatry. 
Nevertheless he repeatedly says he wants to become a Christian, 
and that on returning to his country he will burn his idols and 
entirely abandon idolatry, and become a Christian, now that the 
time is up that he asked for. He has said the same to the Gov- 
ernor, not only that he will become converted himself but also 
that he will endeavor to convert his subjects. As to these I know 
for certain that many want to become Christians but have not 
done so through fear of him. Therefore I think they will soon 
be converted, although Father Alamo has prudently resolved to 
proceed cautiously with him, considering the man rather than his 
words before baptizing him. However I am sure he will be 
converted and will be attached to the Christians the more so that 
it will be for his temporal advantage. Besides the Governor has 
promised that in a few days he will come to help him in his war, 
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which in our opinion is just, against Tocobaga. The chief is 
going to leave for his country with Father Alamo four or five 
days from now to prepare himself for a solemn renunciation of 
idolatry and to become a true catechumen when the Governor 
arrives. 

Thank God those who were ill are well and engaged in the 
ministries. Father Alamo’s preaching has been well received. I 
too have done some preaching, for the most part catechetical in- 
structions given in the plaza. Now I have to stay alone during 
Lent until the Vice Provincial returns. We have received many 
earnest requests to come this Lent to Santiago de Cuba and to 
Bayamo, two important towns on this island. Despite the extreme 
spiritual need of the people there who are utterly ignorant of the 
truths of salvation, there is no one to send. They have also 
written to the Vice Provincial earnestly begging him to send 
someone. Out of Love for Our Divine Lord I implore Your 
Paternity to send Fathers and Brothers to help us for assuredly 
the signs of conversion among the pagans are many, and the fruit 
harvested among those already converted is very great, if only 
we had more helpers. 

Governor Pedro Menendez is fully resolved to found a well- 
staffed college here if subjects are sent. Furthermore he says 
that when the King learns of the benefits the Society has brought, 
he will provide all that is needed. That all may continue as suc- 
cessfully as it seems to have begun, more are needed than are 
here now. The Vice Provincial has already written Your Pater- 
nity that five may come as the decree has been issued for them in 
Seville. I think the King himself will ask Your Fraternity for 
more Fathers. Wherefore I have great hope in the Lord that 
these infidels will soon be converted to the greater glory of His 
divine Majesty. 

As I do not know whether Your Paternity received my letter 
written Christmas in which I sent copies of the Vice Provincial’s 
and Father Sedefio’s letters, I shall send them now. 


Copy of a letter written by Father Bautista de Segura, Vice 
Provincial of the Society of Jesus, from Tecuesta, Florida, to Juan 
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de Hinestrosa, His Majesty’s Treasurer in the Island of Cuba, 
Havana, December 19, 1568: 


Very Illustrious Sir, 

May Jesus Christ Our Lord be born in Your Grace’s soul filling 
it with His abundant blessings. On the Fourth of this Month 
we left Matanzas, but off Cape Cafiaveral were forced to return 
to Tecuesta where, with God’s favor, peace was made with the 
Indians who frightened and submissive gave allegiance to His 
Majesty. The chief told me that he and all his subjects wished 
to become Christians so I left a Father there with some young 
men, and in order that he may remain there in safety, though at 
present there is no danger, I am going to St. Augustine for some 
soldiers. Meanwhile the Indians are going to bring wood for a 
fort, houses and a church. Don Diego the chief's Christian brother 
has apparently been faithful and has greatly influenced these In- 
dians and the neighboring chiefs, so much so that the Indians in 
Xega are reported to be desirous to become our friends. I think 
that Pedro de la Sierra has reached you. When Your Grace 
thinks the weather favorable for the voyage to Carlos please notify 
Father Rogel to send Father Alamo who is needed there very 
much, for it is said the passage there is very difficult and danger- 
ous. Trusting in the Lord to see you soon etc. ... 


Copy of a letter written by Father Sedefo commissioned by 
Father Bautista, Vice Provincial, and sent to Father Rogel from 
Tecuesta : 

Pax Christi: 


I shall briefly inform Your reverence of our voyage and of sub- 
sequent events. We left Matanzas Saturday, December 4, arriv- 
ing three days later at Tecuesta. On visiting the Indians we 
found them quieted though still fearful so that we almost had to 
leave without accomplishing anything. We sailed for St. Augustine 
and about twelve leagues off the cape a north wind arose so strong 
that we were separated. I do not know whether Pedro de la 
Sierra is lost, for we spent a perilous night. Though our frigate 
was large the water washed over the bow and stern. This weather 
lasted three days and God willed we should turn back to Tecuesta. 
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Upon firing a shot the Indians came on board with their chief 
Don Diego. Peace was made and the chief in the presence of a 
notary pledged obedience to King Phillip and promised to become 
a Christian with all his subjects. In token of this they brought 
two beautiful pine trees to make a cross which was erected on 
the site of the former one, all very devoutly to the chanting of the 
Litanies. All went to adore it reverently, the chief himself with 
his Indians giving signs of great joy. After this the ship came 
from St. Augustine bringing Ruiz who is staying in Tecuesta 
with the two Juanicos until we return from St. Augustine where 
the Vice Provincial is going to get twenty or thirty soldiers. 
Meantime the Indians will have brought wood to construct houses 
for these soldiers and ourselves. Thanks to God who has directed 
this enterprise felicitously by His own power “that we may know 
He is the Author of all good.” On my return I shall inform 
you more in detail for aboard ship it is difficult to write much 
or well. When the ship comes to Carlos, if Father has not re- 
turned you will tell Father Alamo to come with God’s blessing, 
bringing the things which have been requested, and that he should 
make a new list etc. 

Tecuesta, December 19, 1568. 


Your Paternity may see from this that two doors are open, 
Carlos and Tecuesta, for promptly undertaking the preaching of 
the Gospel. There is no less opportunity in Los Martires which 
is nearby, nor in Guale and St. Helen. Since Our Lord has also 
granted us a founder for the college who requests many subjects 
for it, should Your Paternity send them, the Lord will surely 
send us the pupils. May we soon be assisted by as many as 
possible, and may those who come be such that together with 
their virtue and desire to suffer much for Jesus Christ they have 
the physical strength. Some should be learned, for of such we 
have great need here where we meet with many difficult and in- 
volved cases which we are unable to solve. 

All commend ourselves to Your Paternity’s Holy Sacrifices and 
prayers, particularly Brother Juan de la Carrera who together 
with me asks you to send him your blessing and, if it seems right 
in the Lord, dispensation from Communion during the week, as 
he has asked Your Paternity, since he says it will console him 
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greatly. We also asked to be remembered in the Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers of the Fathers and Brothers there. May God Our 
Lord be with Your Paternity and grant you His greatest blessings 
and graces that in all you may faithfully fulfill His divine Will. 
Havana, February 5, 1569. 
Your Paternity’s unworthy son and Servant in the Lord, 
Juan ROGEL 


XV 
LETTER OF Fr. JUAN BAUTISTA DE SEGURA TO ST. FRANCIS 
Borcia 
Havana, June 19, 1569. 
Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 


Up to the present I have spent almost all my time sailing from 
one region to another, exploring these coasts which have been dis- 
covered in Florida, and considering carefully what places and 
people are most fitted for separate missions. At length, after 
undergoing many perils on land and sea, through which the Divine 
Goodness brought me unscathed, though without desert on my 
part, I have concluded that those most disposed are the provinces 
of Guale which has about thirty chiefs and the province of St. 
Helen. Both these provinces have ever been friendly and have 
always treated the Christians well. Nearby the Governor has 
some forts with soldiers and there are settlements of colonists 
recently come from Spain with their wives and children. I have 
already told you that we were residing here in this town, in a 
rented house and church, since Havana is necessary as a base for 
those going to Carlos and Tecuesta where Ours lived before we 
came, as well as for those going to Tocobaga where the Governor 
has also stationed a garrison. Now, however, on account of the 
discovery of treachery, as I am told, on the part of the chiefs of 
Carlos, after the principal chief and some others were killed, the 
captain ordered the soldiers to abandon the fort. Consequently 
Ours who dwelt there had to leave with them. When I saw that 
there was no immediate opportunity to preach the Gospel there 
I thought best to assign some to Guale and others to St. Helen 
where there are only two of Ours now. Thus with God’s help, 
the work of conversion may be begun well in Florida, and those 
not so well disposed may enter one after the other like sheep into 
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the fold of Our Holy Church. By actual experience we shall learn 
what fruit may be expected in the souls of these infidels. I shall 
keep Your Paternity informed of the outcome of this whole matter. 
We are to sail tomorrow or the next day on this holy enterprise. 
Out of love of Our Lord, for you know our urgent need and 
the importance of this undertaking, do you commend us to His 
divine Majesty in your Holy Sacrifices and prayers as well as 
in those of all the Fathers and Brothers of those provinces. 

Meanwhile the Governor says he will hasten the construction 
of a very fine house. As I have written its site has cost him a 
good deal and he has already inclosed it. While writing I have 
been suddenly attacked by severe pains in the stomach, wherefore 
Father Juan Rogel concludes it in his own hand. May all be 
pleasing to His divine Majesty and may He grant us His holy 
love and grace. Amen. 

Havana, June 19, 1569. 
Your Paternity’s humble servant, 
Juan BAvutTIsTaA SEGURA. 
XVI 
LETTER OF FR. JUAN BAUTISTA DE SEGURA TO ST. FRANCIS 
BorGia 

Guale, December 18, 1569. 
Pax Christi: 

Since coming here I have twice or thrice visited as much of 
the Florida coast as has been discovered. Once with the Governor, 
which permitted me to observe his procedure and so gather how 
he could help us in the conversion of the infidels. I have decided 
to inform Your Paternity fully of all I have seen and learned 
here. In this and in the enclosed letter I make several suggestions 
that occurred to me and ask your advice on other matters that I 
may proceed intelligently for the greater glory of His divine 
Majesty. 

First, though Ours here are greatly consoled by the daily occa- 
sions for suffering out of love for Christ Our Lord and thereby 
constantly advance in the interior spirit, still as this alone does 
not suffice for the fulfillment of the Institute we profess, I have 
decided in the Lord to make known to Ycur Paternity that due 
to their many and well-nigh continual labors, their health and 
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bodily strength is failing with but slight benefit to the souls of the 
natives and with little hope of any, judging by what has been 
seen up to the present as this report will clearly prove. Your 
Paternity will judge whether it will not be more for the greater 
glory of God that their efforts be expended where there is greater 
hope for the conversion of King Philip’s Indians, for instance, 
should the opportunity offer to go to China from here, for the 
Indians have found a route, or should some other such enterprise 
be presented, or finally should they be sent to some other land 
discovered by our countrymen, where more abundant fruit may 
be expected in Our Lord. In what I have said I do not refer to 
myself, for I am fully aware of my unworthiness and that the 
least trial seems heavy to me. May God in His bounty grant 
that I may profit if only from the least crosses to be borne. I 
fear it is because of my sins and negligences in the divine service 
that so little fruit is reaped and that the Indians are so deaf to 
the preaching of the Holy Gospel. 

Secondly should Your Paternity decide that for God’s greater 
glory those laboring here should go to other parts where there 
is greater hope for the conversion of souls, it would be well to 
send the proper authorizations for this from His Holiness. For 
I know for sure that the Governor himself and through his min- 
isters will do everything in his power to prevent our departure, 
because, as his nephew, the one closest to him, told me, he is very 
anxious to retain his office. Since he does not wish to be de- 
prived of all governorship and since he cannot, as he really cannot, 
proceed with the conquest as he should, it is thought that he will 
at least maintain his position by keeping the three or four forts 
which remain to him on these coasts. As he needs clergy to 
administer to the spiritual needs of the colony, it is evident that 
he wants us to serve as chaplains in their absence. And so what 
he told us in Seville about not wanting to bring other Religious 
but only Jesuits, I later found out was rather by way of induce- 
ment to persuade us to come. For the Superior of a Dominican 
Monastery in Puerto Rico told me when we came here, tnat the 
Governor had tried hard to get Religious of that Order, but that 
their Provincial had refused. Furthermore, I learned that on 
coming here the Governor brought with him six Dominicans who 
later returned to Spain because they saw but little hope for the 
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conversion of the Indians in the region to which he sent them. 
Besides we have learned from experience that he has provided 
against this contingency, for when I judged it to be for the divine 
service to send one of Ours on a ship that left St. Helen for Spain 
in order that he might consult Your Paternity, the Captain gave 
me clearly to understand that he could not take him as the Gov- 
ernor had explicitly forbidden it. He said that if he should do 
so he knew that he would be hanged from the yard-arm. Another 
time when a sloop passed by the fort the Captain told me in the 
course of our conversation that in the instructions the lieutenant 
had given the pilot he had read a passage forbidding the trans- 
porting of any Theatines from that fort. This measure | under- 
stood was due to the Governor’s past experience with the afore- 
mentioned Friars, for thank God, neither he nor his captains nor 
any one else in Florida have ever heard of such a desire on our 
part, rather the contrary, for frequently when both great and 
small, except the Governor, complain of the thousand hardships 
in Florida and of the Indians etc., they have always seen in Ours 
a great desire to remain among them and spend our whole lives 
in Florida. 

And these have not been mere words, for they have witnessed 
our actions. They see how courageously Ours perform their tasks, 
are constantly living among the Indians far from the fort, and 
always defending their interests. They see, too, how diligently 
we strive to master their difficult languages and patiently endeavor 
to attract and instruct them despite their disinclination, as well as 
other difficulties. JI am told that Ours have been a source of 
edification to all great and small and to the Governor himself. 
I understand the same is true in regard to the King and his 
Council, for there is always someone to inform them in detail of 
all that goes on here. To God the Author of all good, be the glory. 

As long as holy obedience does not ordain otherwise we shall 
continue our ministries, laboring diligently for the conversion of 
these few scattered souls as though there were thousands upon 
thousands. I think I shall visit all the chiefs who speak this 
language accompanied by Father Sedefio who is fairly proficient 
in it. I shall make Jesus Christ known to them and teach them 
the most essential elements of our holy religion, declaring to them 
their obligation to receive holy Baptism after they have renounced 
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their errors and wicked and vain works. Among those I find 
most disposed I am going to leave several Fathers with catechists. 
I shall do the same in regard to the chiefs who live near St. Helen, 
with the help of Father Rogel who is staying with one of them 
accompanied by catechists, and is diligently learning the language. 
Thus according to the disposition of the land, with God’s assist- 
ance, we may gather as much fruit as possible, or at least having 
made the effort and done all possible in the Lord for their con- 
version we shall finally find out that they have rejected the Holy 
Gospel. This may His divine Majesty avert in His infinite mercy. 

Above all I desire to be assisted by Your Paternity’s instruc- 
tion and advice and also by your Holy Sacrifices and prayers 
and by those of all the Society in order to accomplish perfectly 
the end proposed for the greater glory of God. In previous letters 
I have asked Your Paternity to send us the catechism published 
by Our Society and the Aid to Confessors, the fruit of the experi- 
ence of Ours, which I hear was compiled some years ago, and 
some booklets containing pictures of the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, the creation of the world, and all the mysteries of Christ’s 
life up to the Final Judgment, Hell, and Eternal Glory. (Cf. 
Note 9). This I ask for each one, for it will be of great help 
in our ministries. 

In addition I would like to know whether a Mass is still to be 
offered up once a week for Your Paternity, and if it has been 
settled how we are to conduct ourselves towards the Conquist- 
adores. 

Besides I should like to have a copy of the Bulls and concessions 
granted by His Holiness to the Catholic Kings for the conquest 
of these Indies, since it is very important for us to understand 
what are the faculties of the clergy appointed in the King’s name 
by the generals and captains in these regions where as yet there 
are no Bishops, and what jurisdiction they have in both forums, 
and what is its extent. 

Then, too, I should like to know what certitude we may have 
here about the revalidation of our Bulls in cases of Coena Domini, 
for it is evident from its context that this Bull invalidates and 
annuls every other privilege and Bull whatsoever. 


"Father Segura’s request reveals that the missionaries of that time knew 
the efficacy of pictures for teaching catechism. 
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I should also like to know whether we have faculties to absolve 
apostates for here we encounter them frequently. If we have 
not this concession, I beg Your Paternity to obtain it for us. 

Out of charity will you please let us know whether we are still 
to observe the general and particular litanies and processions, 
which His Holiness ordered this past Jubilee, as well as whatever 
also you think we should know. I commend myself to the Holy 
Sacrifices and prayers of Your Paternity and of all the Fathers 
and Brothers. 

Guale, December 18, 1569. 

Your Paternity’s servant and unworthy son in Christ. 

Juan BAUTISTA DE SEGURA 


XVII 
LETTER OF FATHER ANTONIO SEDENO TO St. FRANCIS BorGIA 
St. Helen, February 8, 1572. 


Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 

After I arrived in Florida I wrote Your Paternity all that had 
happened up to that time and how the ship came which was to 
go to Jacan (cf. Note 10) to find our Fathers. But the Governor 
did not permit us to leave as it was mid-winter and in those regions 
the north wind, strong and freezing, would prevent us from gaining 
the coast. Besides he refused because two Indians were missing 
whom the pilot had brought from there. These had fled to other 
Indians who dwell near St. Augustine. The Governor proposed 
to recapture them and take them with him on the expedition. 


“This is the first time the name of the region where Father Segura and 
his companions suffered martyrdom appears. It would seem to have been 
situated near Chesapeake Bay, beyond the Potomac and on the shores of the 
Rappahannock. ‘This agrees with what some chroniclers of Florida give, 
v.g. Father Luis Jerénimo de Ore, in his cited Relacion, and the Carmelite, 
Fray Antonio Vasquez in his Compendio y Descripcion de las Indias Occi- 
dentales.... (part 1, bk. 1, ch. 35). The first says that Jacan is found at 
37 latitude and in the neighborhood of a bay called Madre de Dios del 
Jacan into which a great river empties. The second expresses himself as 
follows: “The Province of Guale is forty leagues to the north of St. Augus- 
tine, beyond the Province of St. Helen and on that route; one hundred and 
twenty leagues from St. Augustine is the land of Tasna, famed for its crys- 
tal and abundance of diamonds, beyond which, forty leagues to the north is 
Virginia, or Xacal, an English settlement. .. .” 

Father M. J. Kenny, S.J., after an exhaustive investigation made for his 
“Romance of the Floridas” (1935), concludes that the landing place of the 
martyrs was on Aquia river near Richmond highway, and the log chapel 
on the Rappahonnac, six miles up from a point directly across from the 
Aquia’s mouth, about twelve to fifteen miles. 
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Upon this he was determined and not to be dissuaded. He was 
absolutely opposed to the ship leaving and told me that if I wished 
to assume the responsibility I could go, for he would furnish the 
means, but he himself would not answer for it before the King 
and the Council. Though he said this to quiet me, he had decided 
otherwise. Even if he should have given me a ship and men I 
knew the expedition would be futile. The only result would be 
to excite and frighten the Indians and thus jeopardize the whole 
enterprise. Not wanting to quarrel with him I did not insist on 
going for I knew for certain that he would not send me, and if 
he should, since it was against his will, it would be in such wise 
that the result would be as I said. Nor did I want to appear as 
if I thought I knew more than he, for he said he had been Captain 
General for twenty-three years and had been born at sea, and, 
consequently after such long experience, knew both his office and 
the sea well. I did not urge the matter for it was useless, since 
the expedition depends on him or upon those whom he puts in 
command now, as well as for the future. It is clear that the King 
is not going to put someone else in command, even though it 
should be necessary, for he has entrusted the fleets and forces of 
these new kingdoms to him as to one who is expert in naval and 
military matters. But since he was so obstinate, should he be 
crossed, in his anger he could irretrievably hinder our undertaking. 
Wherefore I endeavored to conform to his wishes as there was 
nothing else to do, though I strove by forceful arguments to con- 
vince him that the journey should be made. I told him we had 
relied upon his word of honor given us so often that he in person 
would make the expedition bringing along enough men to accom- 
plish it, or that if he himself could not go, he would send the 
governor Havana, his nephew who is a skilled mariner. 

Having thus resolved to conform, I wrote Father Rogel what 
had happened and that he should do nothing until May of the 
coming year 1572. I told him that then I intended to make the 
journey as I would be in the neighborhood and would inform 
Father Bautista of everything if necessary. But the good Father 
thought, I do not know on what grounds, that he should repro- 
vision the ship and send it back with Brother Carrara in order 
to hunt the fugitive Indians more diligently. This was very in- 
convenient for although I had written him of the Governor’s 
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attitude, and had ordered him not to send any provisions nor a 
Brother, since I was going to Jacan, nevertheless he judged other- 
wise. That the ship might return, he complained before a public 
notary of the Governor, to the governor of Havana, his nephew 
and to the King’s officers. Again he caused them much annoy- 
ance by his requests that the ship be provisioned for a return 
voyage, not considering, if he considered anything at all, that if 
in August the weather is so bad that no one dares to approach 
that coast on account of the cold and the north wind, much less 
would they dare to do so in December which is extreme winter. 
He did not realize that all he did was futile and without rhyme nor 
reason, that he did but exasperate the governor and the officials 
and alienate them when we need their favor. Withal he sent the 
ship giving me no reason. The only answer I received to what 
I wrote was that it was proper to go and find our Fathers, basing 
this perhaps on some new kind of obedience of which I know 
nothing. 

The Governor was very much surprised and said that it looked 
as if Father Rogel did not know of our agreement. He said that 
even if King Philip were in the same danger as our Fathers, 
though he should be beheaded, he would not be so rash as to sail 
in such foul weather. I tried to palliate Father Rogel’s fault as 
best I could, explaining to him the union and subordination exist- 
ing in our Society. Though I could not entirely succeed in this 
for the Governor undoubtedly informed him of everything that 
had happened. And so he ordered the corn unloaded at the fort, 
as he had the last time. This was of some assistance for there 
was famine at this time in Florida. As a result he could afford 
to be amused at Father Rogel’s complaints and efforts in sending 
the ship and the food, for thus through another’s labors he was 
able to succour his forts. Now was clearly seen the truth of the 
adage “when it rains, it pours,” for since Father Rogel disregarded 
my agreement with the Governor and went counter to my orders, 
not only the corn, but all the wine, oil and butter, meat and stock 
which had been collected in Havana for Jacan were lost. Since 
the journey was not made and the ship came to St. Augustine 
where the Governor was on the way back to Havana, and where 
I was with him going back to recover from a long illness I had 
had in St. Helen, it was necessary to send everything back to 
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Havana on the ship in which we were sailing with the Governor. 
But this ship was wrecked, grounding off Cape Cafiaveral during 
the night. As we were trying to avoid a shoal we piled up on the 
coast where few have ever escaped being killed or captured by 
the Indians who a short while ago slew twenty-four men and 
captured four women and a boy. However God in His goodness 
saved us from many dangers as Your Paternity will see from my 
letter to Father Polanco. We returned after many hardships to 
St. Augustine whence we had set out and at present are in St. 
Helen about to sail for Havana. There I am going to restore my 
health as well as to direct the expedition that is to be made to 
Jacan and to find out by what license Father Rogel has acted in 
the past. 

Knowing his virtue, I cannot but believe that he thought that 
since Your Paternity had appointed me Superior over those in 
Florida in the absence of Father Bautista, he was not included, 
as he was in Havana. Though it seems to me that it was clear 
if he thought Father Bautista dead, or if he could not communi- 
cate with him, then since I am his substitute, he and all the others 
are my subjects, as they were Father Bautista’s. I thought I 
ought to inform Your Paternity of all this in order to fulfill my 
duty. I do not write of the situation in Florida because we are 
all agreed in the Lord that Your Paternity should be told personally 
not only of the Indies but also of the character and conduct of 
this commander who has supreme authority. Even though we 
should not be able to make the journey to Father Bautista, there 
will be no use in our staying here, for we can do nothing for the 
Florida Indians. The same holds true in St. Helen. The colon- 
ists urge me to leave for they say that the Governor would send 
them a priest to administer the sacraments, which I cannot do, 
and so blame me because he has not sent one. As for Havana 
one Father and Brother will be enough for the ministries there. 
Unless something occurs in the meantime to change the situation, 
this is the conclusion I have reached. I intend that our con- 
tinuing, or abandoning, this enterprise will depend on this report, 
for conditions could not be worse, at least as long as the Governor 
is alive. But he, by bringing his wife here and establishing his 
residence, has clearly manifested his intention to persevere until 
death, as he himself intimated to me. Your Paternity would do 
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well to let us know your decision. For this may Our Lord en- 
lighten you more than is possible by letter, for we do not dare to 
write more plainly. (Cf. Note 11). 

I left Brother Francisco here in Florida with a young catechist 
so as not to abandon everything until Your Paternity informs 
us of his decision. They stay here also to protect the things to 
be sent to Jacan, as the ship is stopping here to take on troops. 
Then I shall see whether he should come to Havana for there is 
nothing to do, nor will it help him spiritually to be here alone. 
However, though we are in Havana we will not have abandoned 
Florida, as I have told the Governor, for those stationed there are 
ready to come here whenever they are needed and there is work 
to do. 

Of the three chieftains’ sons whom we have in Havana, as 
doubtless Father Rogel wrote you, two died after conversion. The 
one from Carlos alone remains. He is very proficient in reading 
and writing hence the Governor proposes to take him to Spain 
for education. At present I have nothing more to write save to 
ask you earnestly to assist us by your prayers and Holy Sacrifices 
which are needed in a land where there are so many occasions 
requiring patience. We commend ourselves to all the Fathers 
and Brothers. 

Your Paternity’s unworthy son and servant in X, 
ANTONIO SEDENO 
St. Helen, February 8, 1572. 
XVIII 
LETTER OF FATHER ANTONIO SEDENO TO FATHER JUAN DE 
PoLanco, S.J. 

St. Helen, February 8, 1572. 

Jesus, Very Reverend Father in Christ, P.X.: 

I wrote Your Reverence from Havana an account of what had 
happened up to that time. As I know you receive great consola- 
tion hearing of the opportunities His divine Majesty grants us to 
advance in spirit and to profit from the frequent trials we endure, 
and as I am sure you will assist us by your prayers and Holy 





"From these words of Father Segura it may be seen that the Fathers dis- 
cussed sending a procurator to Rome who should fully inform St. Francis 
Borgia of the state of the mission since it was inconvenient to do so by letter. 
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Sacrifices to derive fruit from them, I have decided to write Your 
Reverence as briefly as I can, the narrative of the hardships we 
have suffered from shipwreck and other perils. I think you 
already know of the mission I was given on arriving in Havana. 
I was ordered to go into the interior of the island of Cuba and 
there teach catechism among the farms and settlements far from 
the town. These poor people live for years without Mass, Con- 
fession and anything else to remind them of their faith. Most are 
Negroes, the majority recently imported, and the only thing 
Christian about them is that they have been baptized. Of their 
obligations as Christians they are woefully ignorant. I stayed as 
long as I could among these Negroes, as well as among the Indians 
who are almost in the same straits, hearing their Confessions and 
instructing them. In the town where the Spaniards live I preached, 
as there is much to be done here for Spaniard as well as for 
Negro and Indian, since the former live as licentiously as might 
be expected of men far from one to instruct them and bring to 
their minds the rewards of Heaven and the pains of Hell. 

While I was thus engaged I learned that some Portuguese 
Jesuits on the way to Brazil had lost their ship and were staying 
in Santiago de Cuba. When we had verified this report I was 
ordered to go and find out who they were and should they be of 
our Society to aid them. This I did immediately though after 
many hardships, for it was a long, difficult journey over that 
desert island, having frequently to spend the night in the moun- 
tains, to swim across swollen rivers, not without danger for there 
are numerous ferocious caymanes, a species of crocodile that eat 
men as well as horses and bulls etc. But thank God, who as often 
as I had to run this risk, delivered me. Finally I reached San- 
tiago where I found Father Pedro Diaz with twelve brothers 
taking refuge in rather crowded quarters. Great was our con- 
solation on meeting, while the Portuguese passengers and the 
townsfolk marvelled at and were edified by the sight of the great 
love and union existing in our Society for they knew I had come 
two hundred and twenty-five leagues with great hardship to succor 
them. To conclude in brief they were sent on to Havana and 
sailed for Spain on the fleet that came from New Spain and 
Nombre de Dios. 

About five days later the Governor arrived with the fleet in 
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which an epidemic of malaria was raging. There were many 
Confessions to be heard while the fleet was there. The whole 
burden fell on us for since the sickness was contagious, few were 
willing to hear their Confessions. After about ten days the fleet 
sailed back to Florida in order to convoy shipping from there. 
I and Brother Francisco de Villarreal took passage on the flag- 
ship for St. Helen where Father Bautista de Segura had left us. 
We had plenty to do caring for and confessing the many sick 
there. We had a fair voyage to St. Helen where the Governor 
and all his household disembarked, as well as other passengers 
whom he brought along as soldiers and settlers. As many had 
caught the infection from the galleons, they fell ill and the pesti- 
lence spread so widely that scarcely one remained in the town 
untouched. As long as I was well I busied myself preaching, 
instructing and hearing Confessions of the sick and of the well, 
for lacking a priest they had not confessed for a long time. But 
God was pleased to afflict me and all of our house so that an 
extern had to come in and care for us. Though Brother Francisco 
soon recovered, I, unworthy as I am and in need of trial, did not 
get well for more than two months. This because in the country 
there was nothing but salt meat (it was pitiful to see the poor 
people with nothing to relieve their misery but a little corn and 
that eked out in small rations) and too because some who were 
at the point of death, had to be confessed at all hours despite the 
fever I suffered. Then, too, they had bled me four times and 
purged me as many others, so that I was so weak that the least 
thing would have knocked me down. 

After this God again afflicted us, for in some mysterious way 
the storehouse of the fort caught fire, destroying many casks of 
wine which was the only gratification the poor people had, and 
all our food, gunpowder, etc., were burned as we stood helplessly 
by. Nota single barrel of powder was left out of the four hundred 
weight we had on hand. At this time, since my illness was getting 
worse, I decided to accompany the Governor to Havana in a very 
small open boat. In this we sailed some seventy leagues through 
the channels of St. Matthew which is about twelve leagues from 
Fort St. Augustine. We suffered extremely from the cold and 
rain as well as from hunger for our rations were reduced to a 
bit of roasted corn-meal, only two spoonfuls a meal. God was 
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pleased that my fever should leave me while under-going these 
hardships and so I began to improve. Then we reached St. Augus- 
tine where we met the ship in which Brother Juan de la Carrera 
came bringing provisions for the expedition to Jacan where we 
feared Father Segura and his companions had died. We who 
had arrived so destitute as well as the garrison at the fort wel- 
comed this unexpected succor, for if in St. Helen the fire had 
destroyed everything and left them in great need, here they were 
even worse off for a few days before the sea had risen because 
of the wind, flooding the store houses and dwellings. They were 
barely able to save a little corn so that each man received but four 
ounces and nothing else. Wherefore they sustained themselves on 
herbs and roots. This famine following an epidemic had left all 
extremely weak. Thus these provisions helped us all, for we could 
not make the journey to Jacan, it being mid-winter, and had we 
gone would have perished due to the terrible north winds that 
sweep that coast and prevent dwelling or landing there. 

Having relieved the necessity of this fort, and having sent as 
much food as we could spare to St. Helen, we embarked on that 
ship for Havana. We left St. Augustine in fair weather on the 
twelfth of December and sailed for two days. The Governor and 
our pilot decided to pass through the very narrow channel be- 
tween the mainland and the shoals off Cape Cafiaveral, a place 
where many ships had been wrecked. They decided on this be- 
cause it lay nearer our route and thus they could avoid the strong 
currents met with farther out to sea. It is not dangerous to take 
this channel by day, nor by night, when one knows the course. 
When night overtook us before we reached the channel and the 
wind blew harder than we expected all of us were rather anxious 
though we still thought we would get through safely as our pilot 
was experienced and the Governor was familiar with the course. 
It seems that Our Lord in His hidden judgments permitted that 
the pilot should be so blind that intending to avoid the shoals, 
though under the direction of the Governor and with a fair stern 
wind, he piled the ship upon the shore where it went to pieces. 
With great difficulty we saved the provisions, the food, the stock 
and all the passengers. Drenched and cold we spent that night on 
guard for the Indians on that coast are fierce and a short while 
ago killed twenty-six Christians and captured three women and 
two children from a ship which was wrecked there. Of all who 
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have ever been wrecked here no one has ever escaped death or 
capture. So we had to be watchful and were wise in this for it 
seems they already knew of our presence because of our shouts 
on grounding. At dawn a group of them came along the beach 
to plunder the wreckage. 

Your Reverence should have seen the great confusion among the 
people. They were inexperienced in warfare and I really believe 
many of them would have been glad to escape with their lives even 
at the cost of being enslaved by these wretched savages. The 
Governor had brought only two relatives and four pages, for he 
had sent about a dozen experienced and well-accoutered soldiers 
in another ship which was sent as our convoy, but of which we 
neither saw nor heard anything. We had only six poorly condi- 
tioned arquebusses and only two or three of us knew how to 
handle them. Though we were about nineteen in all there were 
but six fighting men, so that we gave ourselves up as lost if the 
Indians should attack us. In this crisis the Governor, though a 
brave captain, was irresolute, and with reason, for we were sur- 
rounded by perils. Then I decided that for God’s greater glory 
though a priest I should not forget to be a soldier. Having made 
a short address exhorting the company to make acts of contrition, 
for there was no time for anything else, I told the Governor to 
make a fort out of the boxes and mattresses we had saved from 
the wreckage and to dig a trench which would serve to protect us 
from the fury of the Indians and their arrows. For we were mo- 
mentarily awaiting their return with bows to attack us because 
as is their custom they had left them behind to reconnoiter. I 
said that then when we were protected we could decide what plan 
to follow, and too, when the Indians saw us strongly entrenched 
they would be less inclined to attack us. This counsel pleased the 
Governor and the rest of the company so in a little while plying 
spade and pickaxe we dug our trench and built our fort of boxes. 
On the appearance of a large number of Indians, our inexperienced 
company was so frightened they could hardly light the fuses. As 
I saw the bad turn of events I endeavored, since no one else did 
anything, to set up a small piece of artillery for our defense which 
with its small-shot would wreak havoc among the enemy and at 
the same time give our band needed courage. But Our Lord in 
whom we placed our confidence willed that when the Indians saw 
the fort, the cannon and the company ready for battle, they did 
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not dare do anything but carry off the booty. Seeing them thus 
engaged the Governor decided that we should set out for St. Au- 
gustine which was a little more than thirty leagues distant, the 
way skirting the shore. We were to leave at once before the In- 
dians, busied as they were with plundering the wreckage, could 
inform others. Following this wise counsel, each one of us made 
up a bundle of food, for we could take nothing else, and leaving 
behind all the cargo we were bringing to Jacan, travelled all that 
day and part of the night. Thus burdened and unused to such 
marching, the people who had been without water the whole day 
began to grow faint so that despite frequent stops they could walk 
no farther. Among these though not among the first, was Brother 
Juan de La Carrera. I did not faint though I thought I would 
be left behind, for I was the last all the way being still convalescent 
and heavily burdened so that little would be required to over- 
come me. 

Finally after I had rested about four hours, God willed that I 
was able to travel until morning, though with great difficulty, so 
great that were it not for the consolation Our Lord granted me, 
since I am such a weakling, to endure these hardships and perils, 
I would have been unable to advance further. Then His divine 
Majesty came to our aid, for we saw some Indians further on down 
the beach who had heard of the wreck and were coming to help us, 
as we later found out. For on first seeing them we were fright- 
ened because we were all so weak they could easily have over- 
powered us. However, as we approached they laid aside their bows. 
and offered to bring us to their village where they would give us 
fish and water. To accept seemed rash for it might have been 
treachery, yet we were so wretched and weak that we had to trust 
them, especially since they offered to provide us with canoes to 
cross a large sand-bank, for most of us could not swim and even if 
we could we would have had to swim half a league in freezing 
water. [Even if we should gain the other side we would perish, for 
the crossing would have to be made without food or weapons and 
thus our danger would be equal on either side. But God who 
does not abandon His own inspired these Indians not to attack 
us though they could have done so with impunity. They !ed us 
over thickly grown hills to their village where they gave us fish 
and water which put new life in us and furnished us with canoes 
large enough for all of us to travel together. Six Indians guided 
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us along unknown channels and rivers to an unknown destination. 
Thus they brought us to another Indian village where we saw a 
large group of Indians drawn up in battle order. Our guides 
beached our canoes and began to talk with the others. When one 
of them got out to tell them about us, we were more frightened 
than ever. However, God, since He had decreed that we were to 
be preserved for further trials, did not permit them to attack us 
as they could easily have done. We gave a cape to the chief and 
some other trinkets to the others and continued on our way. From 
there we came to another village where our Indian guides left us 
saying that they were going to get some oars. This frightened 
us and we expected to be attacked any moment. But when we 
reached the village some Indians came out accompanied by women 
and children, a sign of peace, and gave us fish and loaned us a 
large canoe in which to cross the bar. They said we should go 
in small groups, from which it was clear they intended to kill us 
in order that they alone might possess our baggage. I think it 
was due to their intercession and this scheme of theirs that we 
were preserved from the other Indians. 

Our company thus distributed in five canoes our forces were 
weakened and as all the canoes were fastened together we were all 
completely in their power. If one but stirs in a canoe it will over- 
turn, so we were forced to sit there motionless. Brother Carrera 
and I embarked with the Governor in the largest canoe which 
carried our baggage. In all we were nine, plus the two Indian 
paddlers. We started down a river that brought us to the sand- 
bar. Then the other Indians with the rest of our companions 
separated from us and we could not persuade them to travel to- 
gether, for at nightfall they went one way, we another. Your 
Reverence can imagine that if our past dangers were great, this 
was greater, for we despaired of life on seeing ourselves in a frail 
craft in the middle of a very wide deep bay, unable to move and 
with guides who did their best to drown us. They broached the 
canoe to the waves so as to drown us, or at least to wet all our 
supplies and weapons, so that we would be forced to leave them 
behind. One after another the waves washed into the canoe almost 
swamping them and all the time we could not move, seated in 
water and thinking only of preparing for death as we despaired of 
life. 
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The Governor began to throw our provisions overboard, first 
of all my poor posessions with all my letters and papers. Finally 
God in His goodness willed to save us for it seems the sea was 
calmed by a relic and an Agnus Dei which Brother Carrera trailed 
through the water. When the Indians saw our sorry plight, they 
considered they had done enough, and truly they had, so they ex- 
pertly directed the canoe and soon we landed giving thanks to God 
who had saved us from such grave perils. We found ourselves 
in another Indian village where our fears were renewed because 
we were so few, drenched to the skin and our arquebusses useless, 
so that in the darkness anyone could have overpowered us. Be- 
sides all this we had lost the rest of our company. 

Here indeed we had need to commend ourselves to God and beg 
His help and counsel. If we went on, being so few, the Indians 
would kill us and our leaving would doubtless endanger the safety 
of the others. Any moment we expected the Indians to come and 
kill us, for as soon as we landed our two Indian guides ran off to 
the village. For a long time we were undecided what to do. Fin- 
ally we called out to our companions and God granted that after 
a short wait they answered. At this we were overjoyed despite 
our misery, for the Governor had decided to go on as we were 
in that canoe along unknown rivers to certain destruction. At 
length our companions arrived soaked to the skin and in sorry 
plight, some of them naked, for if our Indians had ill-treated us 
theirs had been even worse. They had swamped the canoes and 
abused them in countless other ways, so much so that none would 
have escaped with his life had the water been deep where they 
overturned the canoes. As it was they were overturned near the 
shore where the water came up to the breast. When we were re- 
united we left immediately leaving on the beach all our supplies 
for I think that was what the Indians wanted all along. Each 
one having taken a bit of salt-meat, we travelled rapidly that night 
about four leagues. We rested a short while in a palm grove, but 
lit no fire lest the Indians see it. While there God visited us with 
two or three heavy showers as a crown to our other trials, all 
praise to His divine Majesty. As our danger was extreme, de- 
riving strength from our weakness, wet and miserable, we set out 
again. Brother and I went bare-footed for he had lost his shoes 
and mine were so wet and heavy that I could not wear them. 
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We had many an opportunity to meditate on Christ’s Passion 


and the sufferings He endured for our sins. 


Our feet were cov- 


ered with blood-blisters which hurt extremely, especially when 
pebbles, twigs and sand got into them. Besides this we were cold, 
famished and thirsty, wet to the skin and could hardly walk for 
the habits which they had left us were heavy with water. Finally 
after all these trials we reached another sand-bar near St. Augus- 
tine about five leagues away, where we thought we would die of 


exhaustion. 


For though we met friendly Indians they had no 


food. One of them swam across and went to St. Augustine for a 
We were there three days, subsisting on herbs and 
shell-fish during which a wind and rain storm arose renewing our 
hardships unsheltered as we were in an open field. The ship came 
but brought so little food that famished as we were it was as 


boat and food. 


nothing. 


We were apportioned a handful of rotting corn, but we 


were so hungry that even if it had been worse it would have tasted 


as sweet as sugar. 
complaint was about the quantity. 
began our journey at night. 


We gave little thought to the quality, our only 
Embarking in a small boat we 
Then a storm arose which troubled 


us greatly for it was night and we did not know the way along 


these strange rivers with their many branches. 


So we lost our way 


and spent the night tossed on the water, our wet clothing freezing 


to us so that we thought we would die. 


We had nothing to eat 


save a handful of corn that I had put aside anticipating our going 


astray. 


At day-break God willed we should find our way. 


Having dis- 


tributed the few grains of corn among the rowers who were well- 


nigh exhausted, we travelled all that day in the storm. 


When we 


reached St. Augustine the poor people there received us charitably 
and out of their poverty gave us cloaks, shirts, shoes, stockings, etc. 


and kindled a big fire around which we dried ourselves. 


Since we 


were to stay there a few days I had them make us a little chapel of 
palms apart from the others where we might be more recollected. 
I gave them some short talks and published the Jubilee which 
Brother Carrera had brought and confessed as many as I could, 
although at great cost to myself for I had a relapse due to the 
past trials and the lack of nourishment suitable for the sick. Then 
one of the Governor’s ships came from New Spain with a cargo 


of grain for Florida. 





When this had unloaded some stores, we 
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embarked in it for St. Helen. When we sighted land they thought 
it was the harbor of St. Helen, so they lowered a boat for the pilot 
to go to the town. The Governor urged me to accompany him, I 
think to encourage the pilot and others. Though at first I re- 
fused because it was night even though there was a moon and the 
sea was calm, yet seeing him so insistent I got into the boat with 
Brother Juan. Hardly had we left the ship than the wind rose and 
the waves increased so that the pilot regretted having gone. 
Though he endeavored to return to the ship, guided by its beacon, 
he could not for the wind and current were against us and were 
driving us out to sea. All we could do was let down our light 
anchor. The wind increased and lifted up mountainous waves which 
time and again broke over our boat drenching us all. It was fright- 
ful to be in this raging turbulent sea, our only hope of not being 
dashed to pieces, the frail cord of our anchor. 

Thus we passed that night bailing out the water that threatened 
to engulf us, in the greatest danger we had ever been in, for the 
storm was so fierce that it broke two cables and we lost our anchor. 
I assure Your Reverence it was the most fearful night I ever 
spent, a night of anxiety and distress. The whole time I passed 
sleepless, imploring God to have mercy on us all and forgive our 
sins. When day came, the ship sighted our signals but we were 
unable to go to her on account of the gale and enormous waves. 
Then the ship’s cable broke and it was forced to come to us and 
so rescued us drenched and frozen. We reached St. Helen a day 
later where I thought to find consolation in saying Mass which 
I had been unable to do for two months. For the ship on which 
I sailed for Havana was so small and crowded that I had brought 
only my breviary and no altar vessels. Then too I thought we 
would be able to relieve our misery and rest a while, for we were 
clad only in our habits. But we found that Brother Francisco had 
sent the clothing we had asked for to St. Augustine thinking that 
we would not leave there so soon. Thus God was pleased that we 
should suffer in all, for we stayed there over a month suffering 
during the night for lack of clothing and the extreme cold in St. 
Helen. Nor was it possible to say Mass which was worse. So 
great was our poverty that we had to borrow a blanket to cover 
us. Now we are about to sail again for Havana, as the Governor 
has built two strongholds. We think our trials are not over for 
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we are going in another small open boat. Rather we hope God 
will grant us even greater sufferings, for I assure Your Reverence 
He is wont to accompany them with such sweetness and consola- 
tion that those who bear them for Him patiently and joyously 
learn that truly His yoke is sweet and His burden light, that He 
is with them in their tribulation and will save those hoping in Him. 
All here trust in the Lord that through Your Reverence’s pray- 
ers and those of all our Fathers and Brothers, God will grant us 
grace and strength to endure not only these, but even greater 
sufferings patiently and joyfully, for I assure Your Reverence that 
with these graces the Lord blesses those who manfully shoulder 
His cross. We commend ourselves to Your Reverence’s prayers 
and to those of the rest of our Fathers and Brothers. 
Your Reverence’s servant and unworthy son in X, 
St. Helen, February 8, 1572. 
ANTONIO SEDENO 
XIX 
ACCOUNT OF THE VISIT OF PEDRO MENENDEZ DE AVILES TO THE 
COLLEGE OF SEVILLE, SENT FROM THE SAME COLLEGE 
Undated (1567?) 
JESUS: Don Pedro Menendez came to the College December 16, 
1567, asking for those who were going to Florida. When they had 
all presented themselves together with Father Rector, he spoke to 
them benevolently and zealously, telling them that he wanted to 
correct any false impressions they might have received. First he 
said that he had gone to those parts of the Indies in pursuit of 
adventure and on his return, speaking to the King had expressed 
the desire to abandon the sea and retire in peace to his native 
Viscaya. While in this mind the Florida enterprise had been pro- 
posed to him. This he accepted, telling His Majesty that he thought 
his retirement would be well spent on such an excellent expedition. 
The King then granted him the office, against the opinion of the 
Council, for they thought it was a land of savages, worthless, etc. 
The Governor then asked them to give him Jesuit Fathers, aver- 
ring that he preferred them on account of what he had seen God 
accomplish through them in Portuguese India. Other Orders were 
suggested but he refused to accept them. So the expedition was 
at a stand-still until the King seeing his good intentions granted 
them not only for Florida but for other parts of the Indies. 
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He intended taking only Jesuits, although the Generals of the 
Dominicans, Franciscans and Augustinians had offered him ex- 
cellent Religious, even some experienced missionaries from Peru, 
because the chiefs and other Indians who have been told that we 
have not many different gods should see different Religious they 
might infer that they were chiefs of different gods. The Governor 
says that on coming to the Province of Florida he told the Indians 
that there is but one God whom the Christians adore, to whom they 
will go after death if they have been good, to be happy and con- 
tent. But those who are not Christians on dying will go with their 
infernal gods to Hell to suffer and lament. This God whom the 
Christians adore has many subjects here on earth, and above in 
Heaven there are many great men, His friends, whom we honor. 
When the Indians complained that the Spaniards had killed their 
brothers the French who had spread their errors among them the 
Governor explained that these were bad Christians. 

When the Indians asked why he had come, the Governor replied 
that the Christian God had a Captain on earth, the Holy Father, 
who rules over the Church and another Captain in Spain, King 
Philip. These Captains had sent him to tell the Indians there was 
but one God whose Captains they should obey by submitting them- 
selves to their rule. The Governor then said that God in His 
mercy had worked four or five miracles, but he did not wish to go 
into details. His manner of procedure he said was the following: 
the soldiers blow their trumpets when they want to enter a town. 
Then they rear a cross and recite the litanies. The Indians gather 
round and then the Captain goes to the chief, their leader, and 
speaks as briefly as possible to him, for the natives are very intelli- 
gent and can sum up in very few words what one says to them. 
He advised the Fathers going there to speak briefly without going 
into theology. After the Captain has spoken, should the chief re- 
fuse to become a Christian, he asks permission to rest there for 
a day and then passes on to another town. Should the chief wish 
to be converted and bring over his subjects and ask for baptism, 
the Captain tells him that for the present he will erect a cross there 
and that soon Fathers will come to teach them what they must do. 
Consequently there are many who earnestly beg for the Fathers. 

These people ordinarily live near the shore since the land there 
is easier to cultivate. For leagues the country is flat and the sea 
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covers it at high tide for thirty leagues inland, so there are vast 
swamps over which horses cannot pass. The Indians live here too 
because of the numerous fish left stranded at low tide. In this 
land travel is for the most part along the rivers. So much of it 
has been discovered that the Governor says that New Spain is but 
two hundred leagues away. In the regions discovered, he ex- 
plained as best he could where Father Rogel and Brother Fran- 
cisco are, describing it thus: Father Rogel is on the return route 
from New Spain and Brother Francisco on the point of Florida. 
They are about forty leagues apart. He says Florida is very fer- 
tile and produces wheat, beans, radishes, sugar cane. He thinks 
it will be well-provided since it is so fertile and situated so near 
New Spain on the one hand, and on the other so near the islands 
lying on the route to Spain. The land is ideal for stock raising so 
he does not intend to dispossess the natives but rather will settle 
on the little islands formed by the rivers or in other suitable loca- 
tions. The Governor thought that two Fathers should be sta- 
tioned on the island of Cuba, in Havana, where a college of the 
Society should be founded, together with a school for about eighty 
or a hundred Indian children, the sons of the chiefs. This would 
serve a double purpose, teach them to speak Spanish and to be 
good Christians, thus benefitting their parents. Secondly, they 
would be hostages so that the Christians entering the country would 
not be harmed. The Governor thought that Father Vice-Provin- 
cial Bautista Segura should reside here as it is a center whence 
he could visit the Fathers in their stations, for that island is but 
a day’s journey from Florida. Then he could go either along the 
coast facing New Spain to visit Father Rogel and later on to visit 
the Father he thinks should be assigned to cover newly discovered 
territory, or he could go along the coast nearest Cuba to visit an- 
other Father who should be stationed there as well as Brother 
Francisco who is but twenty-five leagues from Cuba. 

He suggested that the Fathers should bring twenty boys and 
youths to help teach catechism, reading and writing. He said that 





This plan to educate the sons of the chieftains had little result, as already 
observed. We shall now add that one of these children, Don Luis, who 
betrayed Father Segura and his companions, had been brought to Mexico, 
according to Father Alcazar, by Dominicans. There he was baptized, his 
god-father being the Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco, after whom he was 
named. Later the Governor took him to Spain (cf. also Father Rogel’s 
letter Astrain L. C. Appendix 17). 
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if the King should not furnish the necessary expenses, he desired 
to do so out of his own poverty. Over and above what the King 
is giving, that is, the usual provisions, passage and daily mainte- 
nance for eight, he gave two hundred ducats that the Fathers might 
purchase what was most necessary. He strongly recommended 
conformity in doctrine and offered to allow the Fathers jurisdiction 
in everything concerning matters of conscience. He promised that 
he would reverence them as God’s ministers and said that the con- 
version of the Indians chiefly depended on three things: doctrine, 
discipline and harmony. The Fathers were to supply the doctrine, 
he would see to the discipline, ruling over his subjects guided 
always by love, and never by fear and punishment, but if this were 
necessary it would be tempered by mercy, as to harmony, that de- 
pended on himself and on the Fathers. 

He promised to commend our affairs to his lieutenant and to 
the captains of the forts in Florida and said he would try to bring 
more of us as more opportunities arose for converting the natives. 
Should the Society refuse to give him more missionaries he would 
be forced to send those offered him by the Generals of other Re- 
ligious Orders. Other matters were engaging him at that time, 
some difficulties among them, but before all he placed the welfare 
of his soul. Among other commands of His Majesty he had to 
observe one relating to four hundred or more married colonists 
whom he proposed to bring in July to cultivate the land. This 
ordinance stated that the Governor should give them land without 
detriment to anyone. On arrival he intended to proclaim publicly 
that all who wished might return to Spain. May God grant his 
good desires. 


XX 


BriEF NARRATIVE OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE FATHERS AND 
BROTHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, SLAIN BY THE JACAN 
INDIANS OF FLoripa (Cf. Life of St. Francis Borgia, by 
Father Pedro Rivadeneira, S.J. Bk. 3, ch. 6). 


Among others, two principal reasons have moved me to write 
of the Blessed Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Jesus who 
were martyred by the Jacan Indians in Florida in 1568. First, the 
Life of Father Francis Borgia, third General of the Society, writ- 
ten by Father Rivadeneira, contains a brief and confused account, 
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though a true one, of these blessed martyrs. Yet so noteworthy 
an event merits a clearer, fuller and more precise report. For the 
inhabitants of those provinces during my eight years’ residence 
there greatly revered and venerated those good Fathers and Bro- 
thers. Since the bodies of those blessed martyrs are there and 
that land has been watered by their precious blood and their souls 
are in the divine Presence, imploring not vengeance but pardon and 
mercy for their murderers, the divine Majesty undoubtedly must 
grant the conversion to the Catholic Faith of the myriads of souls 
in that vast province which is veritably another new world. As 
the learned Dominican Dr. Fray Tomas de Mercado says in his 
Compendium: “Florida alone is larger than all Europe. Nor do 
I think he exaggerates despite appearances, when we consider 
the length of the coast from New Spain which borders it on the 
coast and inland, to Norway, a distance, as I am told and may be 
proved on the map, of more than 1700 leagues. Its width, extend- 
ing to the southern sea is more than 600 leagues, that is, to the 
other sea which corresponds to that of Florida, from east to west. 
This is certain and known to all of us who have lived there. 

The other reason is that having written of this event to Father 
Antonio de Vega Loaysa, S.J., Commissary of the Holy Office of 
the Iniquisition in Potosi where we both live, for he is my con- 
fessor, he ordered me in conscience to give him a true and accu- 
rate account, written in my own hand and signed, of what I knew 
or had heard of the death and martyrdom of these good Fathers 
and Brothers, which account was to be sent to the General of the 
Society. This I am doing in obedience to the command of his 
Paternity and in order that a matter so little known yet so worthy 
of being known, should come to the knowledge of all for the honor 
and glory of God. In compensation for this small service out of 
love of Christ and His Blessed Mother I beg all who read this to 
pray and offer Masses for the souls of the one hundred and fifty 
soldiers who embarked with me in Seville May 4, 1571 on His 
Majesty’s galleons that protect the waters of the Indies under 
command of Governor Pedro Menedez de Aviles, all of whom were 
cruelly slain by the Florida Indians. Especially do I ask this of 
the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Jesus, for after their 
death these men have been forgotten as if they had never been. 
For a better understanding of this account which I received from 
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Alonso de Olmos, Father Rivadeneira’s brief narration will serve 
as an introduction. Olmos, though not a Religious, accompanied 
the good Fathers from Seville and went with them to Jacan. He 
escaped martyrdom, not by flight but in a manner I shall relate 
below, and returned to Fort St. Helen where I was at the time. 
He lived there four years after the death of the Fathers and fre- 
quently visited me, for he and his parents, his grandmother and 
brothers were intimate friends and neighbors of mine in St. Helen. 
I learned from him what I am now writing which is confirmed in 
the Province of Florida where I was Commissioner of Supplies 
for five years and His Majesty’s accountant for two and a half 
years. There I married Dofia Maria de Solis, daughter of Juan 
Gonzalez de Solis, the brother of Dofia Maria de Solis, the March- 
ioness of Florida, the wife of Governor Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 
Marquis and Governor of Florida and of Havana, and Commander 
of His Majesty’s galleons. 

By reason of my office I was informed of this event and of other 
extraordinary happenings in these provinces, of which I have 
written a long detailed account, and was eager for the conquest 
of that land. But this will be brought about when God deigns 
to produce another man as virtuous, as zealous and as Christian 
as were Governor Pedro Menendez de Aviles, Hernando Cortes 
and Francisco Pizarro, all simple soldiers whose virtues, merits and 
glorious deeds in the Indies won for them the title of Marquis. 
Truly Florida is worthy of such a conqueror, for it is not less rich 
than New Spain which it borders inland and on the coast, rather it 
is richer for it is but thirty days from Castile and from Florida 
one may sail avoiding the dangers of the Point of Cape San Anton, 
of Jardines, Havana, Martyres, the Bahama Channel, Old Channel, 
the islands of Barlovento, Cafiaveral and Bermuda, all of which are 
dangerous as Scylla and Charybdis. Then, too, it forms, as I have 
said, one continent with Peru, New Spain and Norway (?) and 
has excellent harbors whence silver and merchandize from New 
Spain and Peru may be transhipped to Castile. But above all its 
riches surpass those of other lands for beneath its soil lie the bodies 
of these holy martyrs of the Society of Jesus. Such is its fertility 
that Heaven itself named it Florida. 

EXCERPT FROM FATHER PEDRO RIVADENEIRA’S Book ABOVE CITED 

When Father Francis became General no Jesuit had gone to the 
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West Indies subject to the Crown of Castile. Our Fathers had 
only extended their labors throughout the East Indies, had reached 
the gates of China and founded houses and churches in Japan 
with what success we know. God had inspired many of the So- 
ciety with the desire to die for Him and with the special voca- 
tion of laboring in the West Indies, as their brothers were doing 
in the East. They besought Our Lord to open the door to them 
and grant their desires. Such was Father Francis’ charity and 
zeal for God’s glory that even before he became General he had 
offered many prayers, Masses and penances for this intention. 
God heard them but waited, as the most opportune time, until 
Father Francis himself should be General, in order that he should 
send Fathers and Brothers on this enterprise. First in 1566 he 
sent Father Diego Lopez and Lorenzo Gomez and Brothers Luis 
Ruiz and Alonso Jimenez to accompany Bishop Don Bartholome de 
Torres to the Canaries. These visited the whole island admin- 
istering to the spiritual needs of the islanders. They accompanied 
the Bishop as he went about the towns on foot instructing the 
children and the ignorant, performing with the Fathers all the 
offices a Good Shepherd should, feeding, healing, and directing his 
flock. About this time, May 3, 1566, God inspired the Catholic 
King, Don Phillip to write Father Francis a letter in which among 
other things he said the following: 


Because of the good reports we have received of the Society 
of Jesus and of the great fruit they have produced and are 
producing in these Kingdoms, I have desired some be sent 
to our Indies across the Ocean. As the need for such men 
daily increases in these lands, and as it would be pleasing 
to God that the said Fathers go to these regions because of 
their Christian virtue, their suitableness to convert the natives 
there, and because of my devotion to the Society, I desire that 
some of them go to that land. Wherefore I beseech and urge 
you to appoint and order to go to our Indies twenty-four 
members of the Society to labor wherever they may be ordered 
by our Council. They should be learned, virtuous and such 
as you may judge suited for this mission. Besides the ser- 
vice you will render to God, I shall receive great satisfaction 
and will see to it that they are provided with all they require. 
Furthermore their arrival will greatly please and profit the 
land to which they come. 


To satisfy the King’s request, Father Francis chose some Fathers 
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of the Society for the mission. The first were Father Pedro Mar- 
tinez, an Aragonese from Teruel; Father Juan Rogel and Brother 
Francisco de Villarreal. They left July 28 of that year for Flor- 
ida where they arrived September 24. God was pleased to receive 
as the first fruits of the Society the first Jesuit to set foot upon the 
new world. For as Father Pedro Martinez landed in Florida to 
preach the gospel to the savages along the sea shore, they felled 
him with clubs and threw him half-dead into the sea. 

(In Florida they do not say that he was thrown into the sea, 
but if I remember well I heard Antonio Ruiz say that he and an- 
other Religious were killed and eaten by the Indians. Those 
that ate of the blessed martyr’s body were struck dead.) 

Thus God rewarded his virtuous and laborious life in the Society 
by granting him so glorious a death and the grace to die for love 
of him. But Father Pedro Martinez’ death did not frighten his 
companions nor his brothers in Spain, rather it inspired them the 
more, for they saw that there they could most easily obtain their 
desire to die for Christ. In 1568 to carry on this mission Father 
Francis sent eleven Jesuits with Father Juan Bautista de Segura as 
their Superior, to join Father Rogel and Brother Francisco, Father 
Martinez’ companions who on his death had withdrawn to Havana, 
but had later returned to Florida. There the eleven Fathers and 
Brothers sailed from San Lucar, March 13, 1568. They were 
accompanied by Don Luis, a cacique or chief of Florida, whom the 
Governor Pedro Menendez de Aviles had brought to Spain. There 
Don Luis had been instructed in our holy religion and received 
the waters of Baptism with many signs of content. As he was 
familiar with that country and a personage of some importance 
there due to his many connections, it was thought that he could 
aid the Fathers in the conversion of his subjects and friends as he 
had promised. 

Having arrived in Florida Father Juan Bautista de Segura and 
seven companions, the others remained in Havana, courageously 
went into the interior conducted by Don Luis. They refused to 
allow any soldiers to accompany them though many offered, and 
took along only their vestments and altar vessels and some devo- 
tional books. They traversed vast deserts and swamps which 
cover that region and when their provisions gave out were forced 
to sustain themselves on herbs found in the fields and to drink 
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water from mud puddles. Finally they reached Don Luis’ country 
which was far from the sea, forbidding and inhabited by naked 
savages. Don Luis told them to wait for him in a half-deserted 
village while he went on to another, that of his tribe five leagues 
further on. When the Fathers had waited six days longer than 
the time agreed upon, Father Bautista de Segura sent a Father 
and a Brother to find out why he did not come and whether he 
wanted them to come where he was. Whether Don Luis had 
already been apostatized and returned to idolatry and so was em- 
barrassed, or whether he had intended this base treachery all along, 
at any rate, when the Father and Brother came, he and his rela- 
tives and friends, attacked and slew them. At dawn of the next 
day, guided and captained by Don Luis they attacked the others 
without warning as they knelt devoutly and joyfully awaiting their 
death. Then they stripped them of their garments, stole the vest- 
ments and altar vessels and dressed in the garments of the dead, 
danced about frenziedly. Three of them went to open a small 
chest which had belonged to the Fathers thinking it contained 
something of value. If they had but known, they really did find 
something valuable, for the chest contained a Bible, a missal, de- 
votional books, rosaries, statues, hair-shirts and disciplines, and a 
crucifix. When they saw the crucifix they picked it up, but sud- 
denly fell down dead. Their companions who were watching 
them were so shocked and terrified at the sight that they fled leaving 
everything untouched. All this was witnessed by a Spanish boy 
whom the Fathers had brought with them, but whom the Indians 
did not kill because of his tender age and because they knew he 
had not come to preach nor take away their idols. However, they 
kept him captive for many years until God freed him from that 
cruel and savage people. Those who died there for the propaga- 
tion of our Holy Religion were Father Juan Bautista de Segura 
of Toledo, dear to Father Francis on account of his many virtues 
and holy life; Father Luis de Quiros and Brothers Gabriel Gomez 
Cavallos, Juan Bautista Mendez, Pedro de Linares Cristobal Re- 
dondo, Gabriel de Solis. I have given the names of these Religious 
here to perpetuate their memory, since they so generously and 
courageously shed their blood for the salvation of souls. (The 
above-mentioned youth was Alonso de Olmos, but according to 
his own story he did not witness the actual martyrdom. ) 
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The preceding is Father Pedro Rivadeneira’s account of the 
Blessed Martyrs of Florida. Granting that this account is true, 
and that the events in Florida occurred as he says, and that the 
Fathers he mentions came there to undergo labors, death and 
martyrdom as he relates and even worse, still I say that this account 
is inaccurate for he attributes to some Fathers what others did 
and vice versa. Besides it is common knowledge in Florida that 
the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Jesus came in three dis- 
tinct groups. 

The first Jesuits to come to Florida were Father Pedro Martinez, 
Father Juan Rogel and Brother Francisco de Villarreal and others 
with some soldiers. Arriving in Florida with but little knowledge 
of the country they disembarked on the first land they found oppo- 
site Havana, now know as the town of Carlos, and the coast, Los 
Martires. There dwelt the cruelest and most bestial Indians in 
the world who when the Indies were first discovered ate human 
flesh, but had since abandoned that horrible custom because once 
those who had killed and eaten a Religious were all punished by 
God with death. Here they martyred this Blessed Father Pedro 
Martinez and killed some of his companions. Those who escaped, 
with difficulty, regained the ship and only after fighting valiantly, 
though wounded by arrows, and returned to Havana. During this 
voyage along the coast of Florida these Fathers and Brothers suf- 
fered extreme hardships from hunger, thirst and other trials that 
befall those who go among these infidels and savages who dwell 
opposite Havana. The crossing between Havana and Florida is 
only eighteen leagues along the Bahama Channel which flows for 
about sixty leagues between them as far as Cape Cafiaveral where 
Captain Juan Ribas was wrecked. 

The next band of Fathers and Brothers of the Society came to 
Florida in 1567 and comprised those who had escaped when Father 
Martinez was martyred and others who were to join them in 
Havana. I name them here for I knew them personally in St. 
Helen. They were three Fathers, Juan Rogel, Sedefio, and Alamos 
and two Brothers, Francisco de Villarreal and Juan de la Carrera, 
great servants of God. When Governor de Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, Marquis of Florida arrived from Spain in 1571, with the 
galleons which brought me, the above-mentioned Fathers were 
there, except Father Alamo, who had returned to Spain the pre- 
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vious year leaving behind him a reputation of being a great servant 
of God and a man of exemplary and mortified life. Among other 
things told of him, it is said that one feast day as he was preaching 
to the soldiers and colonists who were starving for they had nothing 
to eat but shell fish and herbs, to console them he said: “Come, 
Brothers, friends and gentlemen, be of good heart, and rejoice 
in the knowledge that God who Created us will surely have pity 
on us and come to our aid. Rejoice for I think I see a ship cross- 
ing the bar laden with provisions and relief from Heaven.” And 
so it turned out, for no sooner had the people left the church when 
a bell rang out from the fort announcing the arrival of a ship. The 
people were consoled by this assistance for they had enough food 
until Pedro Menendez arrived, as I said. These good Fathers 
had suffered many hardships in Fort St. Helen and in the Indian 
villages in Guale and Orista to which they had come carrying only 
their vestments and the clothes on their backs. Later Father 
Alamo was in the Professed House of the Society at Seville where 
I served as the accountant of the Marchioness of Villanueva Dofia 
Maria Enriquez. Father Juan Rogel and Brother Francisco, who 
had been in an Indian village called Uscanucu for a year learning 
the language, met us on our arrival from Spain. They came in a 
canoe guided by two Indians, and were so poor that I did not 
see any other garments than those they had on and some animal 
skins. They were so weak and exhausted, though less than forty 
years old, that they seemed more like men of another world, than 
of this corruptible one, so great was their humility and holiness. 

The Superior who resided in New Spain, on learning that the 
mission among that barbarous people was fruitless ordered them 
to leave Florida and return to Havana. All the occupants of 
Fort St. Helen wept at their departure and predicted its destruction. 
This actually happened for it was destroyed and fifty brave soldiers 
were slain by the Indians before it could be abandoned. These 
good Fathers must have had serious reasons for leaving Florida 
and betaking themselves to Havana where I met them in 1577, 
though from subsequent events this order seems to have been a 
mistake. Because if they had been in Florida in 1575 perhaps 
they would have converted to Christ’s holy religion the Province 
of Guale and the region in the neighborhood of St. Helen and then 
all the misfortunes and disasters would not have happened. 
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In 1575, Father Diego Moreno, Commissary of that land and a 
famous preacher, Fray Juan Codero, a Franciscan Priest and 
Fray Juan, a lay Brother, came to preach in the provinces of 
Tolomato and Guale. Their preaching was so effective that, as a 
soldier, Pedro Malduerma of Salamanca and others who accom- 
panied them, told me, on ringing a hand-bell large throngs of men, 
women and children came to be instructed, a marvel to behold. The 
land was so peaceful that they said Mass as safely as if they were 
in San Salvador, Seville, and the soldiers, singly or in twos and 
threes went without fear of harm among the villages. 

As a result of these holy Fathers’ preaching, the chief of Guale 
and his wife were converted and asked for Baptism. They were 
baptized to the great joy of all the Spaniards and of the General. 
The chief was named Don Diego de Valdez after the General, and 
his wife was named Dofia Maria Menendez after the General’s wife, 
Governor Pedro Menendez’ daughter. These were their god- 
parents and paid for the greater part if not all of the presents 
which the illustrious gentlemen gave the Indians that they might 
become Christians. At the Baptism the General and the soldiers 
celebrated and rejoiced for they thought that after such an auspi- 
cious beginning, the conversion of the chief and his wife, the whole 
Province of Guale, which is the most important in that region, 
would surely be converted. For although the chief of Tolomato, 
a village on the main-land, was the supreme ruler and was called 
“Mico,” which in their language is equivalent to King or Prince, 
nevertheless since he was very old and feeble, his son-in-law was 
the chief of Guale and the next in importance in all that Province. 
Due to his rank and valor he was the actual ruler. 

Since those two plants were so young and tender, and since the 
heavenly rain and dew, preachers of the Gospel, failed them, they 
withered, a shame and a pity, and began to repent of having re- 
ceived Baptism. As a result many misfortunes and much tribula- 
tion followed which it is not my present purpose to relate. Had 
those faithful servants of God and more experienced missionaries, 
Fathers Rogel and Sedefio and Bros. Francisco and Carrera been 
here then, without doubt much progress would have been made 
in the conversion of those wretched idolaters. May God have pity 
upon them and look upon them with eyes of mercy. 

The third group of Fathers and Brothers to come to Florida 
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were those who were martyred in Jacan as I shall relate. Governor 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, Marquis of Florida, and Knight of 
Santiago, defeated two armies of the King of France and slew two 
thousand French heretics, six hundred in Fort St. Matthew, so 
named because the Christians were victorious that day, and twelve 
hundred were lost with their Captain, Governor Juan Ribao off 
Cape Cafiaveral. Then returning to Spain he decided to explore 
the Florida coast to the north and skirted the coast for fifty leagues 
until he came in sight of a land called Jacan in the Indian language, 
about three hundred leagues from Fort St. Helen. The Governor 
(may God preserve him) sailed up a large bay which he discovered 
there. When the Indians saw the ships they came alongside in 
canoes and boarded the flag-ship where His Excellency as was his 
custom like another Alexander, gave them gifts of food and 
clothing. Among the Indians there came a certain chief bringing 
his son, who for an Indian was very handsome and graceful. Pedro 
Menendez asked that he be permitted to take this boy along with 
others to show him to his Lord the King. He promised to send 
him back with riches and presents. The chief consented, so His 
Excellency brought the boy to Castile to the court of King Philip 
the Second (may God preserve him) along with the other Indians 
from St. Augustine and St. Helen. His Majesty the King and 
the court was greatly pleased. Then His Excellency brought them 
back richly robed. The Indian became a Christian taking the name 
of Don Luis and remained six or seven years in Castile in a house 
of the Society where he was instructed in our holy religion and 
being intelligent, as are the Indians of all these provinces, who 
have early come into contact with Christians, he was soon prepared 
to receive Holy Communion and Confirmation. As he was more 
than twenty years old he desired to return to his own country in 
order that he might, as he said, bring his parents, kinsmen and 
countrymen to the Faith of Jesus Christ that they might be bap- 
tized and become Christians as he was. 

He spoke of this to the Fathers of the Society telling them that 
if the Pope, King Philip and their General, would send the Jesuits 
to Jacan, he assured them that, with God’s help, all the Indians 
of that Province, over most of which his father was chief, would 
be converted. This proposal pleased the Fathers who were de- 
sirous of the welfare of those souls and of the growth and spread 
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of the Christian religion. They informed Father Francis Borgia, 
then General of the Society of Jesus, Pope Pius V and King 
Philip II (may God preserve him) and with their advice and con- 
sent made the voyage. Governor Pedro Menendez, a great mariner 
who knew Jacan and had brought Don Luis, was greatly pleased 
for he was very devoted to the Society. He offered to bring the 
Fathers and Don Luis to Jacan on the galleons which defend the 
Indies which he commanded. His Majesty ordered his officers 
in the Custom House in Seville to supply the Fathers with pro- 
visions, vestments, and all else required for the divine service and 
for their journey. From Rome His Holiness and Father General 
sent them their blessing with many favors, indulgences, blessed 
beads, medals and Agnus Deis. They appointed as Superior of 
the Fathers and Brothers a venerable Father Juan Bautista de 
Segura, formerly Provincial of Castile, with full authority from 
His Holiness in all that concerned the conversion of the natives in 
Jacan and in Florida. They embarked at San Lucar de Barrameda 
in His Majesty’s galleons commanded by Governor Pedro Menedez 
in the beginning of the year 1568. They soon reached Havana 
where some of the Fathers and Brothers remained, while the others 
continued their journey and arrived at Fort St. Helen that sum- 
mer. There the Fathers disembarked and remained some days 
resting with the three Fathers and two Brothers who as I said 
were already there. 

The Governor who knew how treacherous the Indians were, 
offered them one hundred soldiers to guard and accompany them. 
The Fathers thanked him but said they had no need of them for 
they had confidence in God and were taking Don Luis whom they 
had educated, and who was the chief and lord of that region. 
Moreover they said that the soldiers would give bad example to 
the Indians and disturb them by their conduct. If I remember 
rightly the Governor, or some other official in these provinces used 
to say, as many another used to say, that these good Fathers 
seemed to think the only reason why His Holiness, His Majesty 
and their superiors had sent them was to suffer martyrdom and be 
hacked to pieces by these barbarians. They were of the opinion 
that although it is a holy and special grace of heaven to have mar- 
tyrs in the holy Church of God, still the Fathers were not sent for 
this only but to labor many years for the conversion of these poor 
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Indians planting and cultivating this vineyard of the Lord and 
through His favor to safeguard their lives many years in order to 
spend themselves in further service of God as occasion offered, as 
did many saints. Experience and time which reveals the truth 
made this clear, as we the inhabitants of these provinces saw clearly. 
The Governor gave them a frigate in which they embarked bring- 
ing along boards and nails and other material for a house in which 
they would live and taking with them a carpenter to build it. He 
gave the command to Captain Vicente Gonzalez, a Portuguese. a 
famous soldier and mariner, who had married in Triana Seville, 
and had served many years as Captain of the Buscarruydo, one of 
the galleons under General Pedro Menendez. In return for his 
services His Majesty King Philip II made him a Knight com- 
mander of the Order of Christ. 

Two Fathers and six Brothers sailed from Fort St. Helen for 
Jacan, as Father Pedro Rivadeneira mentions, and three young 
men trained by the Society who had come from Seville. Their 
superior was Father Juan Bautista de Segura. The other Father 
was Luis de Quiros, and the Brothers were Gabriel Gomez, Ce- 
vallos, Juan Bautista Mendez, Pedro Linares, Cristobal Redondo, 
Gabriel de Solis. One of the youths, Alonso de Olmos, escaped 
martyrdom, and of the others nothing was heard. 

After a favorable voyage to Jacan, they disembarked without 
hindrance from the Indians and not far from the sea the Captain 
built them a house as best he could. He left them provisions for 
several days and promised that he would see to it that the Governor 
would be mindful of them. He told them that the fleet on its 
return to Spain would pass Jacan since it was on the route. Then 
leaving the Fathers contented and happy he departed. Don Luis 
assured them that they would not lack food for the land has an 
abundance of corn, fish and game, and he and his relations would 
defend them from the Indians. But the soldiers and those who 
knew the country knew that the Fathers had gone to their martyr- 
dom. When the Captain had gone, the neighboring Indians, vassals 
of Don Luis and his father, came and rejoiced at the sight of Don 
Luis and the Fathers and Brothers of the Society. The Fathers 
treated them kindly and gave them some gifts they had brought 
from Castile and began to sow the holy seed of the Gospel among 
those barbarians employing Don Luis himself as interpreter. The 
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Fathers were greatly consoled because they thought this was an 
excellent beginning for their preaching to produce much fruit in 
the souls of those pagans. After Don Luis had remained with 
the Fathers some days and had won their confidence, he asked 
leave to go in person to visit his native land, his village, parents 
and relatives, saying that then many more Indians would come 
than before. 

The good Fathers embracing him gave their consent and offered 
to send a Father with him. He answered that he had no need of 
.a companion but wished to go alone, for the country was very 
mountainous, which was true, and that the companion would have 
great difficulty going on foot. He went, though he ought to have 
remained, for he became worse than the Indians, an apostate from 
the Catholic Faith, returning to his idolatry and remained among 
the savages. When the days agreed upon had passed and the 
Indians no longer came to instruction in such numbers as they 
had when Don Luis was there, the Fathers began to fear the 
worst. They sent one of the youths, Alonso de Olmos since he 
was a close friend of Don Luis, but through God’s providence he 
lost his way and came to a village of another chief even more power- 
ful than Don Luis. This chief welcomed him and treated him 
kindly but counselled him not to go after Don Luis promising to 
aid him willingly. The accursed Don Luis summoned his friends 
and relatives and many warriors to go and kill those good Fathers 
and Brothers who were as sheep and meek lambs offered as a 
holocaust and a sacrifice to Our Lord Jesus Christ. This council 
was very similar to that which the perfidious Jews held to crucify 
the Saviour of the World, for love of Whom these saintly Fathers 
and Brothers died a holy and glorious death at the hand of another 
Judas whom they had fostered in their college and Society. 

This cruel wolf, having discarded the guise of a sheep, arrived 
and with tomahawks, darts and arrows, and even with the hatchets, 
knives and axes which the good Fathers had brought from Castile 
for household use, cut them in pieces and killed them all. Blessed 
be the Fathers and Brothers who suffered such a cruel and merci- 
less death for love of God. Unfortunate these that slew them who 
will suffer the eternal pains of Hell. No one escaped to tell of this 
butchery and martyrdom, nor how they died, whether singly or all 
at once. When the news reached Alonso de Olmos, who as I said, 
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had lost the way and come to another chief's village, he wept bit- 
terly over the death of the blessed Fathers and Brothers and be- 
cause he had not been deemed worthy to share their martyrdom 
almost lost his life from grief. The chief seeing him so afflicted 
consoled him and promised to defend him and prevent Don Luis 
from killing him as he had his companions. Although Don Luis 
demanded that he be given up to be martyred, the chief refused, yet 
the youth lived in constant fear. This Alonso de Olmos was after- 
wards in Havana and from there returned to St. Helen whence 
he had come. He related what the Indians had told, how they 
had martyred Father Bautista or another Father with the utmost 
cruelty, forcing him to make the sign of the Cross and as he was 
blessing himself cut him open with points of flint as sharp as knives. 
They killed the others with clubs and arrows and cut off their 
heads. They made cups out of the skulls which they used in their 
drunken revels, dressing themselves in the sacred vestments and 
garments of the blessed martyrs and singing of their victories and 
prowess. 

At this let no one be surprised nor astonished for Father José 
de Acosta relates other and even greater cruelties among the In- 
dians of New Spain, for they are all alike. For it is customary 
for them and is a tradition taught them by the devil, to inflict such 
torments as these upon Christians and upon other Indians and to 
tear out their hearts and offer them to their idols and false gods. 

Captain Juan Pardo left in the Province of Latama in this King- 
dom, one hundred and fifty soldiers, the pick of three hundred he 
had brought, under command of Alberto Execudero, their lieu- 
tenant. These soldiers after they had waited long for the Spaniards 
to bring them provisions, attempted to obtain them from the In- 
dians. They left the fort deceived by the treacherous Indians who 
came together in great numbers secretly and killed them all in- 
flicting on them the totures related by Juan Martin. Martin 
escaped, travelling more than two hundred leagues over rough and 
mountainous country to St. Helen, guided by the intercession of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

In 1571 Captain Juan de la Vandera sailed from St. Helen. He 
had been there with Francisco Vaez, a skilled pilot from Triana, 
and Don Juan de Maldonado, brother of General Don Diego de 
Maldonado, and other soldiers, as many as twenty. They were 
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wrecked on the coast opposite Havana and cruelly slaughtered 
by the Indians. In the following year, 1572, they killed Captain 
Alonso de Lobera Ovalle with seven or eight other soldiers, and 
in 1576 in the Province of Orista slew Lieutenant Hernando Moy- 
ano with twenty-one soldiers, and the (omission in Spanish docu- 
ment. cf. p. 64). The same year when Alonso de Solis the Cap- 
tain of the fort on the island of St. Helen, went to explore the 
island with twelve soldiers more than a thousand Indians, who 
were hidden about a gun-shot from the fort, attacked and killed 
them all. They tortured him most cruelly as the Captain was their 
enemy and had killed some of the chiefs in that region. It is 
said they cut off their heads, skinned them and made cups of the 
skulls for their drunken revels and decked themselves in the skins 
leaving the hair of the head and the beards intact. These they 
wear in their dances. 

Alonso de Olmos also relates that the Indians told him that after 
the death of the Fathers, they opened a chest and finding in it a 
crucifix and some relics picked them up to look at them more 
closely. But they were struck dead for it seems as if the Crucified 
offended by the death and indignities inflicted upon those saintly 
Fathers and Brothers punished them by sudden death. When the 
rest saw this they fled, abandoning the bodies of the blessed mar- 
tyrs for God willed that they should be buried by His holy angels 
as this youth says. The Indians not only inflict these cruelties 
upon Christians and Spaniards but also upon those Indians whom 
they kill or capture in war. For according to the trustworthy testi- 
mony of Lieutenant Hernando Moyano, once when he went inland 
to help the chief of Latama against the chief of Cussa, and they had 
attacked and gained the village, the enemy inflicted untold bar- 
barities upon them. I recall that he told how they overtook one 
whom they had felled with their arrows, darts and hatchets, which 
are their weapons, and then leaping upon him with their toma- 
hawks which are hatchets made of very hard wood or sharp flint 
fastened on a wooden handle cut a circle around his scalp and 
then astride the wretched Indian pulled out his hair by the roots, 
leaving the Indian dead. The one that does this is looked upon 
as valient and is called “tasigaya” a brave. I have seen many of 
these scalps which the Indians wear fastened about their legs 
though they do not wear stockings. 
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I might well have left out these gruesome details which may 
shock many who will refuse to believe them, but I could not do so 
conscientiously. For should this Relation come to the knowledge 
of His Majesty the King of Spain it will induce him to take 
measures for the defense of the Florida coast where so many have 
perished and perhaps more will perish in the future, that it may 
not be vanquished by the savage and cruel people that dwell there. 
Truly there is no other part of the Indies whose protection would 
be of greater service to both the Divine and human Majesty, than, 
as I say, the Florida coast opposite Havana from Fort St. Augus- 
tine to St. Helen, about one hundred and fifty leagues. For since 
all the fleets, galleons, mail-ships and shipping from Peru, New 
Granada, Cartagena, New Spain, Honduras, Havana and San 
Domingo must come by way of the Bahama Channel which runs 
between Havana and Florida, for more than fifty leagues and is 
but eighteen leagues wide in places, whoever rules and governs 
Florida and enjoys its enormous wealth is strictly bound to protect 
the coast on either side. 

The Havana side is strongly protected by the impregnable for- 
tress and the garrison His Majesty has stationed there, by the fleet 
and by the Christian settlements along the coast: Havana, Matan- 
zas, Bayamo or Trinidad, Puerto Principe, Santiago de Cuba, which 
is the capital and Episcopal See of the island, though Havana is 
the most important city and the best fortified, for there reside the 
Governors and there the fleets and war ships come. Beyond Ha- 
vana are the islands of San Domingo, also called Hispaniola, Puerto 
Rico and others where ships may put in on account of storms and 
where they are welcomed by the Royal Audience, the Archbishop 
and the inhabitants of these islands. But the other shore is in- 
habited and ruled over by the most savage and cruel Indians the 
world has known who have inflicted terrible cruelties on many 
people who have been wrecked on that coast when sailing from the 
Indies to Spain, or when going from Florida to Havana for sup- 
plies. Consequently, as I have said, it would be of great service 
to God to protect that coast. This could be done by establishing a 
fort about thirty leagues from the mouth of the channel, for Fort 
St. Augustine is far from where the ships are wrecked which is 
along the shores of the channel, while it is twenty leagues beyond 
Cape Cafiaveral where the channel ends and where few or no ships 
have been lost. 
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There is the same obligation to protect this route for the poor 
and unfortunate sailors who navigate it bringing great treasures to 
their Sovereign, to their country and to all Christendom, as there 
is to protect Sierra Morena from robbers and bandits. Since God, 
not without some divine purpose, has blocked the way to the sea 
of the Indies by the Bahama Channel, as the Strait of Gibraltar 
closes the route to Spain, so that there is no other passage by which 
one may return from the Indies, it would be wise and prudent to 
protect it from these cruel savages, as well as from the heretics 
and enemies of Christendom who should wish and try to occupy 
it. Should they succeed there will be need of one as valerous as 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, the Governor and Marquis of Florida 
who conquered it and drove out the heretics in 1565 slaying two 
thousand Frenchmen with their Captain, Juan Ribao, who had 
seized it in the name of the King of France. 

As I have said, Governor Pedro Menendez arrived on July 2, 
1571 from Spain at St. Helen with nine galleons and three frigates. 
He then sent the galleons back to Spain under command of R. 
Adam with orders to succour Lanzarote Island. Adam disobeyed 
this order and consequently the island was sacked by the Moors 
led by Pie de Palo, a Portuguese renegade and apostate. Adam 
reached Castile when the news of the sack of the island arrived, 
so he fled to escape the consequences of his insubordination. The 
Governor remained in the Indies, in Havana, until the summer 
of 1572 when he sent some frigates to bring silver from New 
Spain to pay the garrison in St. Augustine and the three hundred 
infantrymen in St. Helen. He returned the same year 1572 to 
Florida with the frigates and paid the troops and pleased the 
people by leaving the Marchioness his wife and many other ladies 
and gentlemen there. He appointed Don Pedro de Solis, a Knight 
of the Order of Santiago, General and Governor. 

He left for Castile in the Spring of 1572, coasting along Florida 
to the north. They came to Jacan in search of the Fathers and 
Brothers of the Society of whose death they had received vague 
reports. They arrived too late to enter the harbor so anchored 
off the bar. Alonso de Olmos, who as I said, had escaped martyr- 
dom, as soon as he heard there were ships off the coast, slipped 
away from the chief, for the village was near the sea, and fled by 
night to them. In the morning he came to the beach off where 
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the ships were anchored and swam out to the flag-ship which he 
boarded. No one recognized him for they thought he was an 
Indian since he was naked and tanned by the sun. But looking 
about the ship he saw his father, who was also called Alonso de 
Olmos, and recognizing him threw himself at his feet, kissed him 
and said: “This, this is my father.” He could hardly speak as he 
had not spoken Spanish for five years and because of his great joy 
on finding himself among Christians. 

The Governor went on to Spain after he had despatched a packet 
to Havana with the two Alonsos, father and son, and some natives 
he had brought from Florida. From Havana they returned to Fort 
St. Helen, where Alonso’s mother, Marina de Lara and two 
brothers, Francisco and Pedro, a sister and a grandmother, Maria 
de Lara, who were my neighbors dwelt. When I was a bachelor 
I used to eat at their house and on this account was well-acquainted 
with them, and an intimate friend of the youth who told me what 
I have here narrated. It would have been better had this youth 
shared the glorious martyrdom of his companions, for unfortunately 
he together with twenty-one soldiers and Lieutenant Hernando 
Moyano was cruelly tortured and slain in Orista by the most savage 
Indians in Florida while seeking pearls. I learned from this Alonso 
de Olmos that Jacan was very fertile and rich in gold, silver and 
pearls. He said that when he showed the Indians a small golden 
cross they bit it and then said that there was much gold in the 
mountains which extend as far as the sea in the direction of New 
Spain. The Indians of that region wore circlets about their brows, 
bracelets and ear-rings, all of gold. 

According to what he told me the Indians there are tall, well- 
formed, fairer than any others in that region, excellent swimmers, 
swift and agile, and skillful bowmen. They live on fish, corn and 
game, all of which abounds in Florida. No king nor prince rules 
over them, but only local chiefs who govern those that speak the 
same language of which there are many in that region. The In- 
dians of the long and broad valleys are mortal enemies of those 
dwelling in the mountains and in summer fiercely wage war against 
them. In the winter they retire to their villages because of the 
cold and their nakedness. Their garments are made of pelts, but 
all do not have these. They worship the sun, the moon and the 
devil who appears to them under various forms and in the shape 
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of a bird. Frequently he possesses his priests and speaks through 
them, leaving them bruised and half-dead. He told me that one 
day as he was in the chief’s hut, the devil appeared perched on a 
tree in the form of a black crow-like bird and began to speak in 
the Indian tongue. When he asked the chief what the bird was 
saying, he answered that it was his god who came to speak with 
him, and that it was telling him to kill him. The young man re- 
plied that it was the devil, the enemy of the Christians’ true God 
who was deceiving him. In proof of this he would drive it away 
in the name of Jesus Christ, the God of the Christians, by simply 
making the sign of the Cross. He left the hut, made the sign of 
the sign of the Cross and the bird flew away never to appear again. 
What I have related of the death of the blessed Fathers and 
Brothers of the Society of Jesus who were martyred in Jacan, was 
told me in Fort St. Helen eight years ago and I frequently heard 
the same from Alonso de Olmos who was a soldier there four years 
after he escaped. His testimony is reliable for he was virtuous, of 
honorable parentage and a good Christian. Though it is true there 
is some discrepancy in his account of the tortures inflicted which 
was even greater than according to other accounts, still it should be 
kept in mind, that as I have said, no witness of the martyrdom 
of the Fathers and Brothers escaped. The only source of our 
knowledge of the actual event is the story of the Indians who were 
liars and seek to palliate their criminal treachery. Those who may 
be able to give testimony of the martyrdom of the Fathers and 
Captain Vicente Gonzalez, Commander of the Knights of Christ 
who married in Triana and who was twice in Jacan, once when 
he brought the Fathers there, and again when he rescued Alonso 
de Olmos. Others who may be able to give testimony are Pedro 
de Lara, Olmos’ brother, who when I left Florida was a soldier 
and must still be there, and a certain Yuste, who was a soldier at 
the time of the Fathers’ martyrdom and whom I left in Seville. 
Nor do I know of any others now living. I sign this in the im- 
perial City of Potosi, October 24, 1610. 
JAIME MARTINEZ 


The above is a holy and venerable old man, well born and very 
devoted to our Society who for many years has frequented the 
sacraments to the great edification of all. This college owes much 
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to him not only because of this Relation, but also because of his 
many other excellent works. He possesses Father Rivadeneira’s 
work together with many other devotional books of which he is 
very fond. He has personally related to me what he tells in this 
account. I thought it proper to send this to Your Paternity in 
connection with the History of the Society Your Paternity has 
ordered written. Would that Your Paternity and we your sons 
might rejoice together and see one another, as I trust in God’s 
goodness we may. As Rector of La Paz and Commissary of the 
Inquisition I am sending Your Paternity certain documents which 
I think relevant and a source of material for the proposed History. 
I asked this servant of God truthfully to write this account as a 
memorial in his own hand and attested to by his own signature, as 
he has done. I beg Your Paternity to accept our good intentions 
and to remember us in your Masses and prayers. 


Potosi, February 28, 1611 ANTONIO DE VEGA. 








NICHOLAS DEVEREUX: MODEL OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


By Tuomas P. KERNAN 


[Epitor’s Note:—On several occasions Thomas P. Kernan 
prepared data concerning his grandfather, Nicholas Devereux, and 
other members of the family. These with additional facts from 
the family archives, were entrusted to the Editor of RecorDs AND 
Stupies for publication here. Credit for what follows, with the 
exception of a few names, dates and minor corrections, should be 
given to Mr. Kernan. The Editor simply rearranged the sequence 
and form of Mr. Kernan’s record so as to have it accord with the 
space and requirements of our pages. It is thus presented for the 
instruction and imitation of the present generation as the interest- 
ing career of one of the most active and notable laymen of the first 
half of the last century and his contribution to the progress of the 
Church in the Eastern States.] 


Nicholas Devereux and his brother John Corish Devereux are 
two Irish-Americans well remembered in the central and western 
sections of New York State and in New York City, and in parts 
of New England their names are familiar to the older generation 
of Catholics. The Devereux brothers were distinguished for their 
honorable lives, their successful business careers, their genuine 
Irish hospitality, and their generous gifts to the Catholic Church 
and its charitable institutions. 

The rebellion of 1798 and the disturbed state of Ireland a few 
years preceding it, was the immediate cause of several members of 
The Irish Devereuxs coming to America. Living in County Wex- 
ford, the scene of many of the battles, the Devereuxs as patriots 
could not but take active part in the rebellion. Thomas Dever- 
eux’s estate called “The Leap,” was situated a few miles from 
Enniscorthy. There he was living happily with his wife, Catharine 
Corish Devereux, and his children until the breaking out of the 
rebellion. He aided the Irish cause by giving generously from his 
means, and by supporting the troops from his farm crops and 
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provisions. He was subsequently taken prisoner by the English 
and thrown into prison; soon after regaining his freedom he died, 
leaving a widow and six boys and three girls. A price was set upon 
the head of his oldest son Walter, who managed to make his escape, 
however, and sailed as a carpenter’s mate on a ship bound for Mar- 
tinique in the West Indies. Nothing was ever afterwards heard 
from him, or of him by his relatives. The second son, James, was 
killed in the battle of Vinegar Hill. 

John Corish Devereux, third son, born August 5, 1774, 
came to America in 1796 or ’97. Before coming to America he 
spent one or two years in France, where he learned to play the 
violin and to dance well; these accomplishments he put later to 
practical use. He advertised himself among several of the New 
England towns as a dancing master. He soon obtained a number 
of pupils and is reported as saying in his old age, “I danced a 
thousand dollars out of the Yankees.” Mr. Devereux lived for a 
few years in Albany, New York, finding employment in a store. 
In 1802 he moved to the village of Utica, New York, where with 
the money he had accumulated he opened a country store, selling 
the miscellaneous articles of groceries, dry goods to be found in 
those days in such stores. His shrewdness and honesty in business 
were crowned with success, and he became one of the most re- 
spected and wealthy of the citizens of Utica. He built a large, 
and for those days comfortable, house, on the northeast corner 
of Broad and Second streets. There was yet no Catholic church 
in Utica, and whenever a missionary priest came to the village he 
said Mass and met the few resident Catholics at Mr. Devereux’s 
house. On Sundays, in the absence of a priest, Mr. Devereux 
himself read appropriate prayers and a sermon for the Catholics 
who assembled in his parlor, and this undoubtedly did much to 
keep alive the Faith in many. He also taught the children their 
catechism, whom he induced to come regularly to Sunday school 
by treating them to gingerbread and milk. Old St. John’s, the 
pioneer church in Utica and Central New York, was the favorite 
object of his generosity. At one time he gave it $7,000 to clear a 
church debt. He and his brother Nicholas also personally under- 
took to give a site and erect a suitable building for an orphanage 
school, to be in charge of the Sisters of Charity from Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, and in 1834 each gave $5,000 to this charity. He 
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had no children of his own and was spoken of as the founder of the 
orphan asylum and was buried within its yard after his death, 
December 11, 1848. 

John C. Devereux was twice married. His second wife was 
Mary, daughter of Peter Colt of Paterson, N. J., who was an 
Episcopalian, but in later years became a Catholic and survived 
her husband twenty years. 

Mr. Devereux was frequently honored by his fellow citizens 
with public positions of trust and responsibility. When there was 
started a Utica branch of the United States Bank, Mr. Devereux 
was appointed its president, which position he held as long as the 
bank was in existence. He was the first Mayor of Utica to be 
elected directly by the people, and previously held this position by 
the unanimous appointment of the Common Council. His gener- 
ous Irish hospitality, united to cultivated manners and good busi- 
ness ability, made him, at the time of his election to the office of 
mayor by the people, keep open house for three days and all who 
called to pay their respects to His Honor, the Mayor, were most 
hospitably entertained. 

Dr. M. M. Bagg, in his interesting book, The Pioneers of Utica, 
pays generous tribute to the industry, public spirit, and benefactions 
of the two Devereux brothers. He thus opens his sketch of the 
older brother : 


A settler of 1802, and a very prince among his fellows, was 
John C. Devereux, whose honorable career and many deeds 
of charity have left behind him a memory as verdant as that of 
the green isle whence he came. * * * Charitableness and 
hospitality were, perhaps, the most striking traits in Mr. Dev- 
ereux’s character. He extended the hand of brotherhood 
to all who were not utterly abandoned, while his house was 
always open, and his welcome to it remarkably courteous and 
earnest. The poor had reason to bless his memory, and upon 
no citizen were there more numerous claims. 


An old letter from Ireland, was thus addressed to him by his 
mother : 


Leap, 14 Feb., 1800. 
My Dear John: 
I receiv’d yours of Oct. and Nov. which is the only comfort 
I have, to know that you are alive and doing well. I wrote to 
you a long letter last July, letting you know all my troubles 
since the Rebellion, which is your father’s death and James’s 
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departure from the Battle of Ross. I never got an account 
where he is since, but am still in hopes he is alive. Walter 
came from Dublin the above unfortunate time, was obliged to 
go off. He took shipping for Martinique from Liverpool, hired 
as carpenter’s mate, so am left quite helpless with the three 
little boys and Margaret and Catharine. We remain here, but 
do not know how long it may be a place of residence, as the 
country is much disturbed by some unknown people that are 
robbing and burning every night. Our chappels are burning 
and tearing down. Poor Mary and Frank lost their all in the 
Rebellion ; they have no children. This country is almost done 
away; our Parliament is going to England; if we don’t get 
some relief the Catholics can’t live here. So, my dear child, 
I intend going to you in the course of two years if we don’t 
get some change for the better. I should prepare to go now 
only on account of the Distress the country is in I could not 
dispose of land, &c., to my satisfaction. I wrote to you in my 
last to come home, which I will leave to your better judgment. 
As you complain of not hearing from Ireland shall this day 
write two letters, one to be forwarded by Mr. Frank Codd, 
the other by your Uncle Nick, who is in a very low way and 
who met with various troubles. The children join me in wish- 
ing you Every Blessing. I remain your afft. Mother, 
CATHARINE DEVEREUX. 


To Mr. John Corish Devereux, to be left at the Postoffice, 
New York, till called for. 


Nicholas Devereux also was born at the family residence in 
Wexford, on June 4, 1791 and emigrated to New York in 1806. 
It is related that the first Sunday after his arrival he attended 
Mass in old St. Peter’s Church in Barclay street, and when the 
collection plate was passed he dropped in it one of his three sole 
remaining gold sovereigns. The sexton who passed the plate 
supposed that young Devereux had probably made a mistake in 
putting a gold sovereign on the plate and offered to return it to 
him, but the generous young Irishman refused to take it, explain- 
ing that he had put it in the collection as a thanks offering for his 
safe voyage to America. 

He went at once to Albany where his brother got him a clerk- 
ship in a store, but he remained there only a short time, going 
thence to Utica and was given a clerkship in the store conducted by 
his brother John C. Devereux, and a few years afterward, on 
account of his business qualities, he was admitted as a partner in 
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the firm. The Devereux brothers were prosperous and amassed 
for those days comfortable fortunes. Their firm was said to do a 
business of $100,000 yearly. Both their names are found among 
the directors of the early Utica institutions. They were both well 
liked by their fellow citizens of all classes and creeds. For a num- 
ber of years Nicholas accepted deposits from those who desired 
him to be their banker, at legal interest. Thus the need of a Sav- 
ings Bank became evident, and the Utica Savings Bank was in- 
corporated, with John C. Devereux as its first president, and 
Nicholas one of the first directors. Today the Utica Savings Bank 
does a very large business and is housed in one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in New York. 

Occasionally Nicholas went to New York on business, and on 
one of these trips he became acquainted in a stage coach with Dr. 
Benjamin Butler of 27 Wall St., New York, who eventually be- 
came his father-in-law. The following extract from a letter from 
Dr. Butler to his son-in-law, James Clapp, of Oxford, New York, 
dated ‘““New York, 30 July, 1817,” shows his solicitude regarding 
the future of his daughters : 


N. Devereux is here and much at our house. He appears 
to pay more particular attention than a common visitor. Let 
me know who and what he is, that I may regulate myself in 
case of his repeating his visits. Watching over those we love 
with a father’s solicitude for the happiness of his children is a 
sufficient excuse for wishing to know the worth of every single 
gentleman that visits the house. Keep this entirely to yourself, 
as it is not very probable that Devereux has any greater re- 
gard than another. 


The courtship was crowned with success. In another letter of 
Dr. Butler to James Clapp, dated “New York, 25 November, 
1817,” we read: 

We have finally decided that Mary takes N. Devereux 
for better or worse, on Friday next. She will start for Utica 
by Saturday’s steamboat. 

In those days Utica must have seemed a long distance from 
New York. Nicholas Devereux and Mary Dolbear Butler were 
married by Bishop Connolly on November 28, 1817, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Butler. 

The following letter from Mrs. Devereux to her mother, dated 
“Utica, Dec. 10, 1817,” gives an attractive picture of society and 
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its ways in those days, and tells of the cordial reception the bride 


received in Utica: 

Nicholas gave punch and oysters to all the gentlemen of the 
village on Monday. There were nearly two hundred here 
and it was quite an Irish celebration. I assure you we had a 
very elegant table—quite stylish—and they drank deep. Every- 
thing was conducted in a very handsome style. Last evening 
I sat up for company in true city style; there were about forty 
ladies and twenty gentlemen collected about 7 o’clock, all the 
genteels of the place and a good many others. I sat on the sofa 
and they were all handed up to me in New York style. Mrs. 
Miller kindly took her seat on the other side of me, and said 
that she would officiate as second bridesmaid, as she wished to 
be considered as one of my oldest acquaintances. I wore my 
white crape with a white spencer over it, and looked, they said 
better than the night I was married. The ladies were all 
dressed very much, white satins, white silk lace, figured dresses 
with elegant trimmings. I only wished that you could have 
been here, it would have gratified you and us very much. Nich- 
olas is very generally beloved here and very popular and I 
feel more in love and more proud of him than ever. * * * We 
live in the same style here that we do at home, rather plainer ; 
but every one studies comfort. 


A charming letter and description of old-fashioned ways and 
bygone days! 

Dr. Butler was an Episcopalian. His daughter, Mrs. Devereux, 
remained a devout Episcopalian for many years after her marriage ; 
finally, in 1846, the light of Faith enlightened her understanding 
and she asked to be received into the Catholic Church. 

The following letter, written by Mrs. Devereux to her mother 
and dated, “Utica, Jan. 13, 1819,” speaks of the first time Mass 
was celebrated in a school house in Utica. Whenever a Catholic 
missionary priest had previously visited the village of Utica, as 
has already been stated, he had celebrated Mass in the residence 
of John C. Devereux. Mrs. Devereux wrote: 

Mr. Gorman, the Catholic minister in Albany, has been 
here nearly a week; he left yesterday morning. He stayed 
with brother, but dined and was here often; they celebrated 
Mass in the Academy on Sunday morning, he explained it 
and in the evening preached a sermon. There was a great 
crowd attended, as it is the first time Mass has been celebrated 
in public in this place; it is of course the subject of conver- 
sation. I was very much surprised to find so many Catholics 
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in this part of the country; some came fifty miles and some 
two days’ journey to partake of the Sacrament; this will show 
you how much attached they are to their religion. The canal 
has brought many Catholics to this place. On Monday after- 
noon Mrs. Lynch had her youngest child christened. We 
were all there, and some of our strictest Presbyterians; they 
were, I believe, a little frightened. It is very similar to ours 
except a little more form, which they have in all their cere- 
monies. I do not think it as solemn as the Episcopal form; 
the more I see of other persuasions the more I become at- 
tached to my own. 

We had a very agreeable cotillion party last Friday, al- 
though very few of our married ladies attended. I wore my 
white bombazine, which is trimmed up to the knees; it looked 
elegant, but it does not set as well as my crimson crape, 
although I had it altered three times. My crape exactly fits 
me. I did not have occasion to alter it in the least. Mention 
this to whoever made it. I danced all the evening and felt 
quite like Mary Butler. Mrs. Hunt danced like a young girl. 
Give my best love to father and tell him that I have nearly 
finished one long yarn stocking for him, every stitch of which 
I have knit myself. I expect to get them done by his birthday. 

My dear Nicholas joins in love to you all; he is a most 
excellent husband, and every day’s experience convinces me 
more and more of his good qualities; every day increases my 
affection for him, but do not think in all this that I forget 
my dear parents; they will be always dear to the heart of 
your daughter. 


The particulars of Mrs. Nicholas Devereux’s reception into the 
Catholic Church are told in her own words in a letter to her 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Butler, an Episcopalian, in a letter dated 
from Utica, October 20, 1846, in which Mrs. Devereux wrote: 


I thank you, my dear Elizabeth, for your great generosity 
and true Christian feeling in regard to my change of religion. 
I know and feel it must cause you great pain and sorrow of 
heart, and I can fully estimate the sacrifice you make out of 
your regard for me. It is truly kind of you. The fulfillment 
of my resolution was very satisfactory to me, and as you may 
feel some curiosity to know the details I will write them. 
On Wednesday I went with Mr. Devereux to Troy, had a 
very bad headache and was under great anxiety of mind. 
Rev. Mr. Martin [Rev. Thomas Martin, O.P.] met us and 
spent an hour. After breakfast on Thursday we went over to 
West Troy. I remained there and Mr. Devereux went to 
Albany. Mr. Martin was occupied with sick calls all the 
morning. After dinner I went to Confession, which I found 
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much less difficult than I anticipated. Mr. Martin and myself 
rode to Albany and met Mr. Devereux at the Delavan House. 
About 7 in the evening we rode up to Bishop McCluskey’s 
and went immediately into the church, where I was baptized, 
Mr. Martin being my sponsor. It was a very solemn and 
interesting ceremony, the silence of the hour, no one but our- 
selves in the church, the only lights those upon the altar, the 
Bishop and his assistant elegantly robed. It was truly cal- 
culated to overcome the heart. We returned to the hotel, 
and I retired to bed worn out in body and mind. The next 
morning arose early and walked up to church, where Mr. 
Devereux and myself received the Holy Sacrament from the 
hands of the Bishop, Mr. Martin assisting. We breakfasted 
with the Bishop, visited the orphan asylum and returned to 
Utica Friday afternoon. Thus was begun and finished a 
most important era in my life. It has been done with great 
deliberation, and, as far as I was able, with sincerity and 
purity of heart. God grant that it may be for my eternal 
happiness. 

Julia is quite distressed at my leaving the Episcopalian 
church and shed many tears about it. It is very generally 
spoken of, and will give sorrow to some and joy to others. 
If to me personally it is the means of enabling me to love 
God more fervently and perform my duty more acceptably 
to Him, I shall be truly thankful. 


Mrs. Nicholas Devereux, from the days of her conversion till 
her death, thirty-five years afterwards, at the age of 86, in Utica 
in 1881, was a devout Catholic, and for many years a member 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

Mr. Devereux’s large house was always an hospitable and open 
one. He loved sociability, was himself a good conversationalist, 
and he was fond of music. Relatives and friends, the clergy, and 
the people of Utica were frequently hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Devereux and his family. His residence, a large double 
house, faced Chancellor Square, one of Utica’s pretty parks. 

One of the most interesting events connected with the old 
Devereux mansion was the visit to it of Father Mathew of tem- 
perance fame. The following letter from Mrs. Devereux to her 
sister tells of this memorable visit and the good resulting therefrom: 


Utica, October 21, 1851. 


My Dear Elizabeth: The most interesting event that has 
occurred to us in some time has been the visit of Father 
Mathew. How often I wished that you could have been with 
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us. His simplicity and charity would have charmed you. 
His innocent cheerfulness and anecdotes reminded me so 
much of my dear father that I was overcome by the feeling. 
More than one thousand persons took the pledge in my par- 
lors and hall, from one to twenty at a time. It was very 
solemn and impressive and the good old man was never too 
tired or weary to be called upon to give the pledge or speak 
a word of comfort and encouragement to the poor ;—his 
charity was unbounded, beyond anything I ever witnessed. 
Indeed I feel as if it was a great privilege to have entertained 
so holy and good a man. Your affectionate sister, 


M. D. DeEvEeREUXx 


Mr.. and Mrs. Nicholas Devereux had six children—two sons 
and four daughters—who grew up to maturity, and five of whom 
survived their parents. 

In 1854 Mr. and Mrs. Devereux and their daughter Mary, who 
contemplated becoming a nun, went to Europe. They had as 
their guest a former assistant pastor of St. John’s Church, Utica, 
Rev. M. E. Clark. They were so fortunate as to obtain an audi- 
ence with the Holy Father, Pius IX, who, when told that Miss 
Devereux contemplated entering a Carmelite convent, made this 
remark: “My child, don’t go to heaven alone. Take a train of 
others with you.” Miss Devereux on her return to America 
became a Sister of Mercy and for many years in the convents 
in New York City and at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, she as 
Mother Mary Joseph, led a very holy life. She died in the con- 
vent at Newburgh, July 8, 1887, from the result of an accident 
in which she was terribly scalded. Another daughter, Hanna, 
became the wife of Francis Kernan, United States Senator from 
New York. 

Four grand-daughters and one great grand-daughter of Nicholas 
Devereux became members of two different Orders. 

While in Rome Mr. Devereux tried to induce some Religious 
Order to come and settle on his land in Western New York. He 
finally persuaded the Franciscan Fathers (O. F. M.) to accept 
his offer, promising to give them land and to help them build a 
monastery. After Mr. Devereux’s return, the consent having 
been obtained of the Bishop of Buffalo, eight of these Franciscan 
Fathers and Brothers began a foundation in 1855 at Ellicottville, 
a few miles from the present site of Allegany, Cattaraugus County, 
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New York, on a farm of about three hundred acres, valued at 
$5,000, given to them by Mr. Devereux, who also left them in 
his will $5,000 in money. It was Mr. Devereux’s expectation that 
a large Catholic colony composed of Irish immigrants would be 
formed on his extensive territory in Western New York, but 
though this did not follow, the Franciscans have to-day the pros- 
perous St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and College at Allegany, New 
York, where in the sanctuary of their large chapel, is a large 
painting in oil representing Nicholas Devereux and his wife in 
the attitude of prayer. 

Another good work in behalf of the Church was inaugurated 
by Nicholas Devereux on his return from Europe. He wrote to 
the editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal and offered to be 
one of one hundred who would give $1,000 each toward the 
founding of a college at Rome, Italy, for the education of students 
for the priesthood from the United States. Mr. Devereux’s death 
on Dec. 29, 1855, prevented him from carrying out this charitable 
intention, but his widow and children in his name contributed to 
the founding of the North American College, Rome, the sum this 
generous lover of the Church had promised. 

The following letter of Mr. Devereux in relation to the founda- 
tion of the North American College at Rome appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal of Dec. 15, 1855. Mr. Devereux’s modesty 
forbade his putting his signature to it: 

26 Nov., 1855. 


My Dear Sir—I am much pleased and gratified at the 
suggestion or recommendation of the Holy Father to the 
Bishops of the United States, to establish an American college 
in Rome. For many years I had hoped that one, on a grand 
scale, would be established in this country, but I am deeply 
convinced of the propriety and honor of such an establishment 
in Rome, and the benefits to result from it. Rome is the 
“Head and Fountain of the Faith,’ and I hope our good 
Bishops will take up the subject immediately, and act on it. 
I think they would have no difficulty in finding one hundred 
laymen who would cheerfully contribute one thousand dollars 
each for this object. That would make a beginning, and give 
confidence that half a million of dollars could be obtained, not 
only to establish the college, but to have a sufficient income 
for its support. I will cheerfully be one of the hundred, and 
I authorize you to say that a friend of yours makes the offer 
and suggestion. 
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Thus was initiated the plan for raising an endowment fund for 
the foundation and support of the North American College, Rome. 
A number of other Catholic laymen followed Mr. Devereux’s 
example and gave each one thousand dollars or more towards this 
worthy object dear to the heart of Pope Pius IX. 

The obituary notice of Mr. Devereux that appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal shortly after his death closed with this tribute 
from the editor, James A. McMaster: 

Death, which seals up the ears from human praise, some- 
times gives liberty to the tongue of survivors, and we cannot 
refrain mentioning two actions of Mr. Devereux’s late years 
which at his particular request have not hitherto been con- 
nected with his name. The colony of Franciscan Friars that 
came from Italy to the southwestern counties of this state, 
were brought by the exertions and at the expense of Mr. 
Devereux. The other act of his which we delight now to 
mention is, that it was he who, in the Freeman of the 15th 
of December, made the first proposition, since then so warmly 
seconded, to be one of the hundred men to raise $1,000 each 
for establishing the American College in Rome. Little did 
we think that the occasion was to be our last interview with 
Mr. Devereux on earth. 

Mr. Devereux had a great love for the Holy Bible. It was 
his custom to read every day a portion of it for fifteen minutes 
before breakfast; at the time of his death he had read the Bible 
through seventeen times and was reading it the eighteenth. 

Mr. Devereux was also instrumental in having a cheap edition 
of the New Testament printed and circulated. In 1828 when a 
Douay Bible was scarcely to be had, he purchased, with Lewis 
Willcocks of New York, son-in-law of Andrew Morris, one 
of the founders of St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s churches, a set 
of stereotype plates of the New Testament in this version in 
Dublin from which Messrs. Seward & Williams (of Utica) printed 
numerous editions, that were sold for little more than the cost 
of paper and binding. Mr. Devereux became afterwards the sole 
owner of these plates, and sold them to the Messrs. Sadlier of 
New York, by whom over 40,000 copies were printed and put into 
circulation. 

On this subject of the publication of the Douay Bible a copy 
of a letter written by Mrs. Devereux to her eldest grandson reads: 
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Dear John, I take pleasure in sending you a copy of the 
New Testament printed from stereotyped plates furnished by 
your grandfather. They were originally purchased by Mr. 
Lewis Wilcox and Mr. Devereux conjointly about the year 
1825, and printed in Utica by the father of R. S. Williams, 
who was then in partnership with Mr. Seward. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society having refused to print either the Bible or 
Testament of the Douay version, these gentlemen purchased 
these plates at their own expense and the books were dis- 
tributed freely at the cost of paper and binding—subsequently 
Mr. Wilcox was unfortunate and Mr. Devereux bought his 
share. They were used for several years, I think until the 
dissolution of partnership of Seward & Williams, when the 
plates were returned to Mr. Devereux. In 1840 they were 
disposed of to Sadler & Co. The plates originaly cost $600, 

a large sum in those days. 

I write this to you that you may dispute the oft-repeated 
calumny that the Catholics never read or distributed the Bible. 
Your honored grandfather read the whole Bible through from 
cover to cover seventeen times—which is more than many 
Protestants have done. 

There have been few more earnest Sunday school teachers than 
was Nicholas Devereux. Sunday after Sunday he would go to 
St. John’s Church, Utica, and teach a class the catechism. He 
tried to instill a love of the Holy Bible in the older pupils, and 
gave prizes to those who would learn and repeat the entire Gospel 
of St. John. A favorite prize for him to offer was a new suit 
of clothes to the boy who could repeat the text of the four Gospels. 
A boy named James McDonough once performed this difficult 
memory task and won a suit of clothes thereby. 

Nicholas Devereux’s influence in extending Catholicism was 
felt even outside of New York State, as the following story bears 
witness: On one of his trips to New England he stopped over 
Sunday at Hartford, Connecticut, where he attended Mass, which 
was celebrated in a building not at all suitable for Divine Service. 
The congregation, however, was of fair size and Mr. Devereux 
asked the priest after Mass why they had not a church. He was 
informed by the clergyman that they could not obtain a desirable 
hall or site on which to build a church on account of the prejudice 
and bigotry that existed in Hartford against Catholics. It was 
in the time of the Know Nothing days. The next day Mr. Dev- 
ereux attended a meeting of the directors of an insurance com- 
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pany, and to one of the Protestant gentlemen present expressed 
his mind freely in regard to the anti-Catholic feeling in Hartford, 
and said what a shame it was that the Catholics could not secure 
a suitable hall for a church. This Protestant gentleman appre- 
ciated the injustice of the situation and generously said to Mr. 
Devereux in substance: The Episcopalians have built a new church 
and their old church can be bought, and if you will be responsible 
personally for the purchase price of the property I will buy it 
for you. Mr. Devereux replied that he would gladly shoulder the 
responsibility, and thereupon the old Episcopal Church was pur- 
chased for the Catholics of Hartford, Mr. Devereux advancing 
the necessary sum, said to have been $10,000. Later the Cath- 
olics of Hartford repaid Mr. Devereux the money he had advanced. 

The following letter written to Mrs. Devereux many years after 
by the Bishop of Hartford, Right Rev. Thomas Galberry, refers 
to the facts just mentioned and may fittingly close this sketch 
of the life of a patriotic American, a devout and generous Cath- 
olic, and a “fine old Irish gentleman.” 


Hartford, Dec. 20, 1876. 


Mrs. N. Devereux, Dear Madam—The name of Nicholas 
Devereux will ever be held in benediction in Hartford. The 
circumstances of the purchase of the first little church which 
you relate in your letter are familiar to almost every Catholic 
in Connecticut. I have heard it over and over on public 
occasions, such as the laying of corner stones of churches, 
dedications, etc. 

That good act of Mr. Devereux was the planting of the 
grain of mustard seed in Hartford and in Connecticut I may 
say also * * * God has indeed blessed the labors of Bishop 
McFarland. I trust his prayers will be heard for us in heaven. 

Yours in Christ, 
THoMAS GALBERRY, 


+ Bishop of Hartford. 


Nicholas Devereux inherited a little warmth of temper and some 
impulsiveness along with a fine complexion and auburn hair from 
his Irish ancestors. It is said of him, however, that when any- 
thing occurred in his business to cause him to be impatient or 
angry he would go down into the cellar beneath his store and say 
his prayers. Mr. Devereux had a weakness for cleanliness, fine 
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linen, ruffled shirts, good clothes and high silk hats,—in a word 
he was a gentleman and like to appear as such. In New York 
he always stopped at the old Astor House, and later at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, which was considered a grand hotel in those days, 
and at his meals, whether in hotels or at home, this zealous Cath- 
olic layman always said grace. He was never ashamed of his 
religion and blessed himself with a large Sign of the Cross even 
in hotel dining rooms. Of two things he was especially proud, 
namely that he was a Catholic and an Irishman. 

About 1835 Nicholas Devereux in union with several other 
gentlemen bought of the Holland Land Company over 400,000 
acres in Western New York, in Allegany and Cattaraugus coun- 
ties. Mr. Devereux gave much of his time to the settlement of 
this large territory and often visited Elllicottville, Cattaraugus 
county, where his eldest son then resided. He died suddenly in 
his sixty-fifth year, on December 29, 1855. 








FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
FRENCH CLERGY TO AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, JUNE 12-26, 1780 


By Sister M. Cestas (Normanp), O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this essay, which was submitted to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America, in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts, is to show the part the French 
Clergy played, by means of financial contributions, in achievement 
of American Independence. The amount of the several contribu- 
tions as free gifts to the King from the years 1779-1785, totaled 
eighty million livres. We are here concerned, however, only 
with the gift of the thirty million livres raised in 1780. 

The available sources of information on the subject are not 
numerous, but sufficient for our purpose. They consist principally 
of photostats in the Library of Congress; original documents be- 
longing to the Jesuit Fathers of Holy Cross College, and certain 
documents in the archives of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia. The photostats in the Congressional 
Library are in a collection entitled: “France: Loan to the United 
States, 1780.” These are transcripts of dossiers kept at the 
Archives Nationales in Paris. Up to the present little use has 
been made of them, although the fact of the contribution is not 
unknown to historians. Dr. Peter Guilday refers to this contribu- 
tion in his life of Carroll; Right Rev. J. S. Michaud, Bishop of 
Burlington, Vermont, called attention to it in 1905. Professor 
Dwight of Harvard University delivered an address in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, which contained lengthy excerpts from the docu- 
ments in Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts. Right 
Rev. Mgr. F. X. Wastl in his pageant prepared for the Phila- 
delphia Sesqui-Centennial used the documents in the archives 
of the American Catholic Historical Society in that city. A search 
of the various histories of the day seems to show that their authors 
did not think it necessary to mention separately from the general 
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amount contributed by France the very considerable contribution 
of the French Clergy. 

The sources may be divided into three groups: First, the 
receipts of the money, signed by Charles Pierre Salvette, counselor 
of the King in his Councils, royal treasurer ; second, the procedure 
of the different reunions described in the report; third, the con- 
tract in the form of a circular letter addressed to the Clergy of 
France. 

These documents have been especiaily valuable in showing to 
the reader the position of the Clergy in France, the power they 
had gained in their Assemblies and their manner of presenting 
money, “Free Gift’ as it was called, to the King of France. 

The writer wishes gratefully to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to Right Rev. Mgr. Peter Guilday, of the Department of American 
Church History, Catholic University of America, who has directed 
her work; to Doctors Stock and Meng and to Miss E. S. Kite, 
Archivist of the American Catholic Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, who assisted in interpreting the documents. Likewise 
the writer acknowledges her indebtedness to the officials of the 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 


The year 1781, which was to give a decisive turn to the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, began under circumstances very un- 
favorable to the American cause: with troops unpaid, unfed, un- 
clothed; Arnold in Virginia; the French fleet blockaded at New- 
port; the fatality which, since 1778, had hung over the combined 
operations of the French and Americans still darkened the affairs 
of the country. The nation, if it can be so called at the time, 
was immeasurably poor and burdened with a debt which it did 
not know how to manage. 

Of several critical circumstances that might have brought on 
the collapse of the cause, the financial situation proved the worst 
threat. The finances of the Revolution were so badly administered 
that more than once the country was on the point of complete ruin. 
From 1775 to 1780 different plans of stabilizing the fiscal system 
were tried one after another but all proved wasteful and useless. 
A commission of five, named to superintend the treasury, gave 
place to a loan office system set up by Congress whose main object 
was to borrow five million livres for the payment of which the 
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United States pledged itself. This proving inefficient, Congress 
felt obliged to resort to appropriations and the confiscation of the 
property of wealthy loyalists as the chief financial aid. The state 
of affairs was so lamentable that in 1780 the States were called 
upon to contribute their quota of specific supplies to provide 
for the needs of the army. There was no public credit, no bank 
for the circulation of currency. In emergencies the colonies were 
forced to resort to the emission of bills of credit, or promissory 
treasury notes, which, because of gradual depreciation, were 
partially repudiated. 

When paper was substituted for silver at the rate of forty to 
one and still continued to depreciate, the notes became worthless. 
Congress in this extremity sought aid by requisition on the States, 
by borrowing at home and abroad, and by attempts at national 
taxation. The requisitions failed because of lack of organization 
and the low political vitality of the Union; the taxes brought in 
very little because of lack of central power to exact money from 
individual States. 

The utter recklessness with which Congress administered the 
affairs of the States is almost past belief. The value of the money 
fell lower and lower until Congress feared bankruptcy. In addi- 
tion to the plan of issuing paper money, Congress also contracted 
regular loans whenever lenders could be found. Commissioners 
and ambassadors were early sent abroad to borrow money in 
foreign countries, either from government or private individuals. 
The number of agents from the different States over-running 
Europe and asking for money gave such an idea of our distress 
and poverty that everyone was afraid to risk any on such a 
venture.? 

At home loan offices were established and all who would 
furnish Congress with money or articles which were needed 
for the public service were given certificates of indebtedness. 
The interest of these loan office certificates was at first pay- 
able in France, but as the war dragged on the French Gov- 
ernment’s dissatisfaction with the financial management of the 
Revolution increased, and it finally refused point-blank to 
send any more money to America to pay the interest on old 
debts. In despair Congress turned to the lottery but because 
of lack of money could not redeem the lucky numbers from 
the holders.” 
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Public information on financial questions at this time was crude 
in the extreme. Great sums of paper money had been issued both 
by Congress and by the separate States. It was imagined, it seems, 
that mere patriotic sentiment would give value to such a currency 
and induce men to accept it for the value that was printed on its 
face.* To keep this paper money in circulation tender laws were 
passed. While the value of paper money was to be maintained by 
artificial means, artificial methods were also relied upon to keep 
down the prices of the necessaries of life. 

This financial difficulty was, as always, one of the most pressing, 
as the immense issue of paper money in 1779 had made the cur- 
rency almost worthless, and intelligent men clearly saw that bank- 
ruptcy could not long be averted. The plan of calling on the dif- 
ferent States to supply the army in kind, by sending fixed 
quantities of provisions and clothing, was being largely employed ; 
but it was far from successful. In spite of all efforts bankruptcy 
came. Congress had to call in existing Continental paper by 
monthly payments, and replace it by a new issue based on the 
credit of the States at a discount of forty dollars of the old emis- 
sion for one of the new.* This new paper was to be redeemed in 
specie within six years, and it bore interest at the rate of five per 
cent. By this measure, forty dollars of the Continental currency 
was made the equivalent for one dollar in specie, and the old 
paper currency ceased to circulate. It is not surprising that after 
this shock to public faith the new issue had little security, though 
more serious efforts than in former years were now made to face 
financial difficulties. But for the assistance of France the financial 
condition of America would have been fatal, and, in spite of that 
assistance, it was desperate. A new wave of ruin swept over 
large classes as thirty-nine fortieths of the old currency were 
simply sponged out. The French themselves were extremely ir- 
ritated by a measure which affected the many French creditors® 
who had supplied the Americans in the time of their deepest need 
with articles of the first necessity, and Vergennes voiced a strong 
protest, declaring that foreigners ought not to have been excluded 
from its operation. The new paper soon became worthless, and 
the condition at the end of the year had grown worse than ever. 
Hamilton, whose great financial genius was now becoming ap- 
parent in American politics, wrote, in December, 1780, from 
Morristown where the army was in winter quarters: 
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I find our prospects are infinitely worse than they have 
been at any period of the war and unless some expedient can 
be instantly adopted, a dissolution of the army for want of 
subsistence is unavoidable. A part of it has been again sev- 
eral days without bread; and for the rest we have not, either 
on the spot or within reach, a surplus sufficient for four days. 
Nor does the deficiency proceed from accidental circum- 
stances, as has been the case on former occasions, but from 
the absolute emptiness of our magazines everywhere and the 
total want of money or credit to replenish them.™ 


“A foreign loan,” wrote Washington, “is indispensably neces- 
sary to the continuance of the war.’ 

Whoever realizes the danger of such a situation readily under- 
stands the import of French aid at this critical period of the war. 
Few historians fail to give credit to France in general for the 
help she generously gave.8 However, it seems that an astonish- 
ingly small number searched the documents to discover where 
some of the money originated and through whose agency the 
King was able to secure part of the funds necessary to support 
the American cause. Except for the few names mentioned in 
my opening to whom must be added that of E. Lavisse, l’Abbé 
Sicard, and J. Sicard in his enlightening article in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, “Les Assemblées du Clergé de France” (Assemblies 
of the French Clergy) no one refers to the fact that the Clergy 
of France as a separate body was called upon to help save the 
American cause. The fact, however, can be proven from docu- 
ments attesting that funds were raised by the Clergy, when, in 
any emergency the King called upon them for assistance. During 
the War of Independence frequent demands were made on France 
for pecuniary aid. In several instances, when Louis XVI did not 
wish to augment the burden of taxation already imposed on the 
French peasantry, the powerful and wealthy clergy provided the 
King with ready money. Documentary proof exists that the 
Clergy contributed various sums to help the American War of 
Independence. In 1779 they raised a free gift of sixteen million 
livres; in 1780, thirty million; in 1782, sixteen million, and in 
1785, eighteen million; a total of eighty million livres.® In read- 
ing these figures it is impossible to remain unimpressed by their 
significance. Not only did the actual sum represent more 
purchasing power than would the same amount today, but if the 
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relatively simple equipment then necessary for war be taken into 
consideration, the value of the money is many times multiplied. 

To say that the Clergy by means of the millions thus poured into 
this country were the only saviors of the cause of Independence 
would be a rash statement. Nevertheless the fact of their gift 
must be called to public attention. 

In 1780 America was bankrupt, France very nearly so. One 
of two things had to be done: either sacrifice Independence or get 
money without which the war could be carried on no longer. As 
had been done in other occasions the King called upon his Clergy 
and through them got the Free Gift of thirty million livres. How 
much some members of the Clergy may have resented the parting 
with their money or what was the reaction of each member of the 
assembly cannot be discussed here. The one point of importance 
is that the King had demanded the money, had mentioned the 
cause of his demand i.e., the American war—and the Clergy gave 
it by unanimous consent.1° How the Clergy of France was 
organized into a strong body with privilege and exemptions, how 
it had collected its wealth and how it distributed it will be briefly 
described in the following pages.?° 
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I 
THE Frencu CLERGY 


When speaking of the ancien régime, Church and Privilege 
are two ideas indissolubly linked by association. The connection 
would be less misleading if the actual material advantages and 
places of honor invariably fell into the hands of the Church and 
not, as so frequently happened, into those of fave~ite laymen. Yet 
to each privilege and in proportion to its extent, was attached a 
responsibility weighty, cumbersome, and at last fatal. Had a 
balance been maintained between privilege and responsibility the 
Church of France might still be what it was. But as the one be- 
came too heavy for the other the Church organization was 
destroyed. 

Privilege, then, a vital part of the Church organization before 
the Revolution, was threefold: that of honor, of jurisdiction, and 
of exemption from taxation.‘ From the remote time of the 
Merovingian dynasty each generation had aimed at giving the 
Church the first place in the kingdom. This place was solemnly 
declared to be hers in the meeting of the States General in 1695." 

The second of these privileges, that of jurisdiction in civil as 
well as ecclesiastical matters, the Church was to lose first. Ata 
very early stage the Church had exercised the right of setting up 
tribunals of its own. These officialities as they were called tried 
all clerics and cases where clerics as well as seculars were con- 
cerned. Sometimes, as in the case of wills the Church judged 
conjointly with the State. After the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, civil law took a course all its own so that at the time of the 
Revolution Church tribunals existed merely to impose canonical 
penalties. 

The third and most important of these privileges was that of 
exemption from taxation. Three great taxes, besides innumerable 
smaller ones, existed in the France of pre-Revolution period. 
The taille,’ personal or real; capitation, or income tax and the 
vingtiéme.1* From the first of these three both nobility and 
Clergy were exempted. From the other two only the Clergy 
had succeeded in exonerating itself. By an offer of twenty-four 
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million livres the Higher Clergy’® had liberated itself from the in- 
come tax and about the same time another meager offer of eight 
million had freed it, from the vingtiéme. The Clergy thought it 
sufficient to share in the national expenses by self-imposed obliga- 
tion. Every ten years it held large Assemblies, where, upon the 
requisition of a royal commissary, it voted, under the name of 
“Free Gift,” subsidies for the needs of the State; through Agents, 
general and diocesan, the obligation was parceled out in rare 
proportion and justice. What it had resolved to levy was the 
round sum of ten million livres annually. This money did not go 
directly to the public treasury but was used either to meet a 
capital payment or to pay interest on what the monarchy had 
borrowed. This last privilege was strongly contested at the time 
of the Revolution when vindictive revolutionists contrasted Church 
wealth with the poverty of the Third Estate. 

Exactly what was the wealth of the Church is hard to tell. Dif- 
ferent estimates have been made with varying degrees of veracity. 
Barbier (in his Journal t. III, p. 208)'® says that the Clergy 
owned about one third of France. Dupont de Nemours!* and 
Talleyrand'® put their revenue at sixty or seventy million livres. 
The Assemblies of the Clergy held in the years 1755 and 1765, 
estimated sixty-two million livres. Pierre de la Gorce citing 
M. le Marquis de Montesquieu’s’® estimation as the most reliable 
made, says: 

Through a series of calculations and analogies the net value 
of ecclesiastical property would amount to 3 billion or more 
exactly to 2,992,538,140 livres. Of these 3 billions forests 
were thought to represent some 392 million. In allowing for 
the forests a revenue of two and a half per cent; in evaluat- 
ing at 100 million the Religious houses which had no income; 
in placing the rest at a rate of three per cent one gets a total 
revenue of 85 million. 

This would seem to be a rather fair approximation. 

Besides the landed property another great source of revenue 
for the Church was the dime ie., tenth. Not that the Church really 
got a tenth of the produce, in actual count one-eighteenth only, but 
the appellation had kept its name from old biblical times. From 
these the Church reaped a net profit of eighty million. This, 
added to the eighty-five million mentioned above and to the 
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revenues from abbeys and bishoprics, amounting to fifteen mil- 
lion, gave an income of 180 million. 

The accumulation of this money came from legally acquired 
property: the benefices. Méric defines the benefice as, “a right 
to gather or collect revenues from certain ecclesiastical property 
because of the divine service to which these revenues are set 
apart.”’°° 

Unfortunately, and in this precisely the work of destruction 
began, avarice crept in. This wealth not only distracted from their 
clerical duties those who took care of it, but it served only too often 
as a lure to ambitious minds. These last entered the Church from 
ambition rather than from a love of the service of God. Benefices 
belonged by right to the Clergy. Gradually, clerics of Minor 
Orders, or even laymen became titulars of benefices without the 
ensuing obligation of residence. This lord in absentee, in oc- 
casional visits to his domains, reaped the profit a clergyman of 
the lower order had painfully collected, and there his obligation 
ended. The appropriation, without the personal discharge of 
duties which the title entailed, was known under the special name 
of bénéfice. The possession, by a secular, of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty was either a “trust” or a “pension.” This was the most 
crying form of abuse. The commendator or beneficiary, always 
named by the King, collected money not his own but the Church’s. 

The fissure of disintegration enlarged when, after 1515, the 
Bishops were responsible to the King and not to the Pope for this 
nomination. True, the Pope was consulted, but rarely, if ever, did 
he refuse to sanction the choice of His Majesty. Naturally the 
King chose from among the leading families of the kingdom his 
candidates to the various Sees. Among the dioceses there was a 
great variety of importance. There were some very large ones, 
some very small.*! 

3y a policy of favoritism there developed in the Church a kind 
of hierarchy or caste; high with its wealth and worldly pomp over- 
laying its spiritual significance; middle with its daily round of 
piety and administering to the spiritual and material needs of the 
parishes ; and low with its sad story of oppression on the one hand, 
unwilling forbearance on the other, until the Revolution had ac- 
complished its terrifying mission of equalization. 
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Yet, [as Sicard says,] it was not merely a question of in- 
terest which filled the ranks of the Church before the French 
Revolution. Undoubtedly parents loved to procure for their 
children an honorable establishment but let us not forget that 
there is question then of an age of faith where convictions 
where strong, where traditions, centuries old, made the young 
levite grow in a religious atmosphere.** 

There are nevertheless exceptions, forced vocations. The 
father of the Cardinal de Retz binds to the Church the “soul the 
least ecclesiastical in the whole universe.” It is to play a strong 
political role that Loménie de Brienne, eventually an Archbishop, 
becomes a priest. And of course the name of Talleyrand must 
be mentioned. Other names could be cited here and there but 
these are exceptions, rare ones at that, and far removed from 
generality. It is none the less true that several Bishops displayed 
a faste for which they were bitterly blamed at the time of the 
Revolution. Yet one must not forget that this sort of life was 
imposed on them from the very nature of their social position, by 
a tradition of several centuries; that many of them had simple 
tastes and knew how to be austere even in the midst of all this 
worldly pomp.*3 

The Bishops of the Old Regime, influential by their spiritual and 
spiritual and temporal dignities, by their birth and wealth, ap- 
peared of necessity in local administration as well as provincial 
and took an active part in controlling and defending the interests 
of their country.** The outstanding administrator was a Bishop, 
Archbishop Dillon of Narbonne. His States of Languedoc offer 
the best example of administration. Fenelon admired the great 
schools there, renowned all over Europe. In 1763 Adam Smith 
came to France with his pupil the Duke of Buccleugh to study 
their school organization.2> Because of their unique, almost 
princely standing, the Bishops who understood their people knew 
their needs and could accomplish great things. Other names there 
are of secondary importance but still worthy of mention: M. de 
Choiseul, Archbishop of Albi, and Loménie de Brienne who suc- 
ceeded to the See of Toulouse which Dillon occupied from 1758- 
1763.76 

The zeal of some went rather far, as that of Barral, who was 
simultaneously Bishop, prefect, engineer, while being supervisor 
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of primary and secondary instruction. Some there were whose 
political ambitions went so far that they seemed to “turn the 
sanctuary into a political laboratory.” In the face of such facts 
the people quickly divided their Bishops into two classes; the 
evangelical Bishops who administered the Sacraments, and the 
politically-minded Bishops who administered the province. With 
these latter we may class Dillon, Archbishop of Narbonne; 
Loménie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse; Boisgelin, Arch- 
bishop of Aix, and Cicé, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

Most of these Bishops had not known the hardships and toil- 
some labor of the lower rank of clergy. Their families destined 
them for the Church and they were young when they entered 
her ranks. Once in the ecclesiastical order they became chaplains 
of princes or were attached to the Agency General of the Clergy. 
Most of them were vicars general but did not reside at the episco- 
pal palace, so that between the Bishop and his pastor there was 
little meeting ground. Thus the ever recurring difficulties and 
misunderstandings when there was question of the pastor’s ob- 
taining his “portion congrue.”’*® 

In the cathedral churches the canon takes precedence over 
the pastors and abbots. These canons who formed the chapter of 
the cathedral or collegiate churches had a plentiful revenue.*® 

The second from the lowest, third from the highest in Church 
hierarchy, is the abbot whose usual wealth was immense; that of 
Saint Vaast dispensed an income of 500,000 livres ; of Saint Bertin 
150,000; of Saint Eloi 130,000; of Clairmarais 80,000 and so on 
with countless others*® so that the pastor, literally, as no other, 
a member of the common people believed that among the monks 
all were rich. Here, as in the little parish, the “Abbé commenda- 
taire” was prior in absentee and the abbey was governed by a 
substitute. Prelates who could boast of their high origin were 
named to these abbeys: Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld, for that of 
Cluny; Cercamps held the Archbishopric of Reims; Ourscamps 
the Archbishopric of Bordeaux. Some collected revenues from 
more than one monastery. The revenue of Saint Vaast and 
Chaise-Dieu went to Cardinal de Rohan; that of Sainte Wandrille, 
of Saint Ouen and Corbie to the Cardinal de Brienne and so 
down the list. Strange to say, in general no great disorders dis- 
turbed the peace of these monasteries. True, there were cases 
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here and there of flagrant misconduct, but the cases remained those 
of particular individuals and not of an entire monastery or the 
monasteries in general. Lack of fervor was found almost every- 
where. One may not reproach the priests with vices but with a 
lack of sufficient virtue. 

Priestly duties had fallen into desuetude. Titles subsisted but 
as such and nothing more. In great Chapters one was named to 
teach theology but failed to do so; one was to supervise schools 
but carelessly did not do so; there was a Grand Penitentiary with 
no function. The priest was once more a man and nothing more. 

The lowest in the scale of the ecclesiastical hierarchy was the 
parish priest. He was the only one to come in contact directly 
with his flock. To but few Bishops was given the right to name 
the parish priest. This right belonged primarily to those who had 
created the parish, built the church or endowed it. Where the 
rules of the Council of Trent were enforced the parish priest was 
chosen by competitive examination passed before six examiners. 
These examiners had to be Doctors in Canon Law and were 
chosen every year by the Bishop or his vicar general in the diocesan 
synod.*!_ Generally named for life, the pastor led a rather in- 
dependent existence, chose his own curates and exercised some 
sort of magistracy in his parish, kept records of births, marriages, 
and burials,3* and controlled the school where there was one. On 
Sunday, after the usual weekly publications of what interested the 
parish directly, this priest notified his people of all the general 
news he had heard such as edicts, victories, treatises and pub- 
lished the great doings of the royal household. These humble 
pastors, sons of farmers, for the most part, led a wholesome life, 
with but few exceptions. This rural clergy had a two-fold source 
of income, the “tenth” and, if there were any, parochial revenues. 
They were divided into two classes. At first the spiritual care of 
villages was placed in the hands of abbots or religious corporations. 
When this care passed into the hands of the secular priests, these 
last were considered as but delegates of the former who kept the 
name of “curés primitifs.’ They had continued to receive the 
“tenth” as their due, giving to the pastor whatever those in 
authority thought fit to give. This emolument was known as 
“portion congrue” the minimum of which was regulated by a royal 
decree of 1690 at 300 livres and when in 1768 at 500, and a few 
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years before the Revolution at 700,3* the lower clergy looked at 
their superiors and lerds with a good deal of ill feeling. Slowly 
but steadily the gap widened between them and when they should 
have been united to struggle against the common enemy of the 
Church their forces were weakened. For, looking too steadily in 
one direction, they did not see what was coming in the other. 
Against this self-division the errors of Jansenism waxed strong 
and kept that strength for 200 years. The Jansenists realized that 
the Church needed reform. They then began to reform them- 
selves before they attempted to improve others. The austerity, 
the dignity of their life together with the fact that many lead- 
ing men had joined the sect, made Jansenism very influential. 
If to austerity they had added the fundamental virtue of 
humility the Jansenists might have had a different story to tell. 
Their doctrine and errors as such do not concern us in a work 
of this kind. But it may be remarked that the cause of division 
among the clergy of the eighteenth century was not so much a 
question of doctrine as of moral law, and the manner of ad- 
ministering the Sacraments. Their severity in the confessional 
and their refusing to allow the faithful to approach Holy Com- 
munion were the causes why these Sacraments were practically put 
aside by the large body of their followers. Since God was im- 
possible to reach by way of religion then why not go to reason? 

In spite of its repulsive severity Jansenism spread because of the 
example of men of great and influential character. Without men- 
tioning the illustrious names of Port Royal such men as Pavillon, 
Noailles and Fitz-James gave their prestige to the sect. So, too, 
that of M. de Caulet, one of the three companions of M. Olier at 
the seminary of Vaugirard and M. de Verthamon. 

From the Bishops Jansenism spread among the faithful espec- 
ially among the members of Parliament whose greatest offense 
was its intrusion in a domain reserved to the Church. And so the 
sect lived from the date of the Augustinus, 1642, although it had 
vestiges of life from Baius back in 1513, down to the eighteenth 
century. 

The most powerful arms employed again Jansenism were the 
Assemblies of the French Clergy, which by their periodical re- 
unions always took measures concerning the whole Church of 
France. Another means of slow extinction, were the “minister of 
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the feuille’ whose duty it was to name to the Kings men who 
were to be appointed to the different Sees of France. By care- 
fully eliminating those whom they knew to be partisans of 
Jansenism the sect became gradually much weakened if not extinct. 
Tolerants and Intolerants followed each other in rapid succession. 
Christophe de Beaumont and La Motte exemplify this latter class 
which desired to take active means of suppressing the evil, and M. 
de La Rochefoucauld-Aymon and M. de Belloy, represent the for- 
mer, advocates for time and peace as the best means of recon- 
ciliation.** 

Jesuits and Sulpicians fought the heretics and mighty blows they 
dealt. When the Jesuits disappeared for thirty years the Lazarists 
took the list with equal courage. For a time the Dominicans re- 
mained in the lurch but with Pichegru at their head they, too, did 
their part in freeing the Church from error. 

By an exaggerated swing of the pendulum, the eighteenth cen- 
tury forgot God in favor of reason and was too much concerned 
with the free thinking of the atheist; its acceptance of the doctrine 
of the intrinsic goodness of nature as advocated by Rousseau 
caused Jansenism to die a natural death. 

The Pope, too, had spoken. His bull, Unigenitus, 1713, was 
finally heard. While fighting these errors at home, Bishops called 
upon the Sovereign Pontiff as the arbiter of disputed questions. 
By thus getting closer to Rome this other destroyer of Catholic 
Unity, the Gallican Church, lost some of its attachment to its 
time-honored independence of the Holy See. From the very first 
ages of the French Church the Papal authority had been checked 
by the temporal power of princes; by the authority of a General 
Council and Bishops (the very Council which gave the death 
blow to Jansenism), and by the canons of particular churches. 
Because of their attachment to the King, and to the Nation, be- 
cause of the usurped right of the King to interfere in Church 
administration, the authority of the Pope had been restricted in 
favor of the French Bishops and the temporal ruler. The Church 
of France, by proclaiming its “Liberties,” by the power and pres- 
tige of its Assemblies, typified in its declarations of 1682, would 
bow before no other power but its own. The long story of its 
struggle with the Papacy is a sad one. It began with Philip the 
Fair and Boniface, at the beginning of the fourteenth century and 
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codified itself in the “‘Articles” of 1682. Here again was a division: 
Bishops named by Louis after this declaration were not confirmed 
at Rome until they had renounced the “Articles.” Fortunately the 
King himself disavowed them and a temporary peace followed. 
Not until the Clergy of France had had all its Privileges wrested 
from it by the Revolution, not until it had been “tried by 
poverty, purified by persecution, magnified by martyrdom,” would 
it show fealty to the Pope as it had to its King, so much stronger 
were the national bonds than the spiritual ones. 

With all this turmoil of high, middle and low clergy, and 
divisions and dissensions with Rome, what wonder that when 
the Revolution broke out the curés, now rendered powerful by 
Necker’s device of giving them five times the representation of the 
higher clergy,®® and conscious of their strength, should make use 
of it? Formerly they had been ostracised from the Assemblies of 
the Clergy, now was their time of revenge. On every page of the 
cahiers of the Assemblies of the Clergy they complain of op- 
pression by the hierarchy. The common enemy is the Bishop. 
When they lament their poverty they are less concerned with it 
than with the wealth others have enjoyed. Because of envy, dis- 
putes, quarrels, little good came out of their otherwise just de- 
mands for reform. And so in the year 1789 while the political 
situation grows dark and darker still, the Clergy as an Order, so 
proclaimed in the Middle Ages the first of the three; known and 
revered as such during the whole period of the ancien régime ; con- 
firmed in its honors by Louis XIV; and but five days previous 
given consideration by Bailly himself, on the 28th of June had 
ceased to exist.%® 


II 
Tue ASSEMBLIES OF THE FRENCH CLERGY** 


It may strike the casual reader of today, unacquainted with the 
history of the Church in France, as a remarkable fact that the 
Clergy, as a body, were in a position to be called upon for a 
separate contribution of money to the American cause. But the 
position of the French Clergy in no way resembled that of the 
Catholic Clergy of America or that of France at present. Nor 
had the Church in France risen to the seemingly enviable posi- 
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tion it held in 1780 without a long history of a very definite policy, 
unflaggingly carried out in the face of opposition, unpopularity, 
and even royal and papal disapproval. And successfully to have 
acquired, augmented, defended, and maintained such a position as 
that held by the Church in France, argues, not only a sacred cause, 
but an unusual number of extraordinary men always present 
among its members. Undeflected by the passions and weaknesses 
of individual men who represented the Clergy at any given time, 
the Church rose steadily in power and prestige until we find it in 
1780 enjoying an eminence seemingly unshakable. 

But neither principle, nor privilege, nor both together, can 
adequately account for the consistency of its policy. To the As- 
semblies we may ascribe the chief visible role in maintaining this 
unity of policy. 

Under the ancien régime the Clergy formed one of the three 
parts into which the nation was politically and socially divided. 
More nearly autonomous than the other two it was able to main- 
tain its liberties, its right of holding meetings and of deliberating 
over spiritual and temporal matters even after the voice of the 
other orders had been silenced for two hundred years. Down to 
1789 this vitally important section of the French nation, lived a 
life of its own; fearless in its relations with the King, treating 
with him as one power with another, tenacious of its rights, having 
its own constitution, its particular representative system, its 
separate administration and its distinct tribunals. While its mem- 
bers were submissive as loyal subjects of their King to whom 
they swore fealty for any fiefs they hold as churchmen, they 
spared neither reproaches nor threats for his misdeeds. When 
occasion presented itself in which its rights as a body were in- 
fringed upon they dared to appeal from the King’s authority to 
that of a power outside France for redress of grievances; and to 
this papal authority, both King and nation yielded. 

As far back as the twelfth century the French Kings built their 
glory and prestige on the spoils of the conquered. Money, then, 
as now, was the prop without which the whole fabric of the nation 
would collapse. Funds were always in demand to uphold the name 
of France and keep foreign powers in subjection. Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223), while in alliance with Richard of England had re- 
course to the ingenious device of raising the famous tithe called 
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Saladine, to fight against the Turks. He felt all the more justified 
in asking the Clergy for subsidies because, from feudal ages, as 
holders of fiefs, they were vassals of the King and frequently, 
under the Capetians, had to appeal to their sovereign for protec- 
tion. The King demanded pecuniary returns, in taxes of some 
form or other. At this remote date, the Clergy met in a rather 
informal way to discuss the means of being useful to their 
sovereign. Yet, even then, no matter how indefinite their organ- 
ization, the very same purpose for the existence of the later as- 
semblies was made manifest: to respond to the appeals of the 
King and to provide him with money in time of need, whether in 
fighting a foreign, or domestic foe. This raising of funds rarely 
went on without some form of debate. Pierre de Blois put in a 
strong protest against levying the “tithe” upon ecclesiastical sub- 
jects. On the other hand, when Philip proposed a tax on the 
tenth part of ecclesiastical benefices to uphold the army at the 
time of the Crusades, the Pope, who had to be appealed to, granted 
the permission according to the canon of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil which decided that in such matters the consent of the Pope must 
be added to that of the Clergy already prescribed by the third 
Council of the same name. Other kings came and went. Prac- 
tically all of them used the same means of procedure with the 
clergy. During the years of his reign Saint Louis (1226-1270) 
was able to raise thirteen subsidies; Philip the Fair (1285-1314) 
in twenty years, collected twenty-one tithes to the amount of 400,- 
000,000 livres. When, two centuries later, Francis I (1515-1547) 
pressed them for money the Clergy, to meet the emergency of his 
frequent demands, formed an organization in which formal legis- 
lative proceedings were drawn up. With each recurring assembly 
the Clergy gained power in proportion to their self-imposed clear 
and logical rules. ; 

The first representative Assembly, the precedent for the others, 
was held at Poissy in 1561. It was at this general meeting that 
members of the Clergy began to take it upon themselves to raise 
funds at their own discretion and to resist such demands as they 
considered exorbitant emanating from the two rapacious sovereigns, 
Henry III and Louis XIII. Most of the contributions had been 
levied in the form of tithes. These levies on benefices of the Clergy, 
granted only with the consent of the Church, became permanent, 
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if not regular help in some form or other. They were supposed 
to be purely gratuitous favors given only because the Church 
wished to give them. Civil power tried to exercise some authority 
over such matters but the tithe always remained an affair of ec- 
clesiastical administration. After the sixteenth century they be- 
came taxes regularly paid by the Clergy. They were of two kinds: 
(1) the ordinary tithe, a tax levied on all who had an assured 
revenue, evenly and progressively distributed, and (2) the extra- 
ordinary tithe, levied in time of need and called Free Gift. These 
were generally paid in several installments. 

A whole body of officials took care of the assessment as well as 
of the receipt of the taxes. At the head of them all was the 
“Receiver General” of the Clergy; under him were the diocesan 
“treasurers” and the “comptrollers.” The general treasurer was 
responsible for large sums of money and offered a higher bond 
than the other officials. The sum total of “taxes” was quite con- 
siderable if we contrast the comparative smallness of even large 
fortunes with large fortunes of today. From the 57,833 écus 
collected in 1598, the sum mounted steadily until, in 1710, 
the relatively vast sum of twenty-four million (24,000,000) livres 
were paid over under this form of taxation. 

Although all this raising of money had at first to be under the 
control of Rome, gradually, and especially under King Francis I, 
this control was evaded. Philip the Fair had given a precedent 
when, in his quarrel with Boniface, he disregarded Pontifical 
authority; Francis’s demands were so frequent that the Clergy 
soon saw the necessity of taking their interests into their own 
hands. After the Concordat with Leo X in 1517, when the 
Church of France no longer nominated its own Bishops, the King 
himself saw to the nomination of Bishops and Abbots. Recourse 
to Rome had practically no raison d’étre with the newly elect who 
held the favor of a See from the secular power. Thus appeal to 
Rome was much weakened; still the Bishops kept a vigilant eye 
on Church property and when the question of alienation of Church 
goods was proposed as a means of replenishing the empty treasury 
of the Crown, many of the Bishops resisted as far as lay in their 
power. Yet, when in 1527, Francis made known to the kingdom 
the sad state of affairs, a special meeting of the Clergy was held 
under the presidency of Cardinal de Bourbon, and a gift of 1,300,- 
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000 francs for the redemption of the King’s children, held in host- 
age by the Spanish King, was offered by the French Clergy. At 
this particular time it was to the interest of the Clergy to be 
liberal as they themselves needed help to free Clement VII, then 
a prisoner in the Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

All these donations called, “dons charitatifs,’ were mere pre- 
liminaries to the famous Assembly of Poissy in 1561 which was 
the beginning of regular and periodical contributions, which the 
Clergy consented to pay for a short regulated space of time, at 
the end of which the contract could be renewed and usually was. 

At this celebrated Assembly, 1561, known as the Poissy Cal- 
loguiune the States General had met at Pontoise; that is, the 
Nobility and the Third Estates met there while the Clergy 
had their eminent members assembled at Poissy where discussions 
with the Protestant ministers were to go on in due form. The 
Church was represented by Cardinal de Lorraine, and the 
Protestants by Theodore Beza. A multiplicity of subjects was 
brought up for discussion. The Church needed reform and there 
were not wanting good Catholics who said so openly. The two 
Estates at Pontoise demanded a national Council, the suppression 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and freedom of assemblies for the 
Protestants. They expressed the wish that the public debt be re- 
deemed by the property of the Clergy; and to achieve this end it 
was proposed among other measures to establish a gradual impost 
on the income accruing from benefices. A few deputies even asked 
a general sale of Church goods of which three parts were to be 
made: one for the upkeep of worship, the other for the redemp- 
tion of the debt, and the third to constitute loans to cities and 
provinces to permit the undertaking of works of public utility. 

The Clergy were disquieted and the Queen, Catherine de 
Medicis, took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to de- 
mand more money and concessions; fifteen million livres pay- 
able in six years in annuities of two and a half million, to be used 
for the recovery of a part of the domain; certain subsidies and the 
duties on salt, which the royal government had alienated, so as to 
be able to meet the interest on annuities due and payable to the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris. The Clergy consented to pay 1,600,000 
livres annually for six years ; they also bound themselves to restore 
to the Crown certain estates and taxes that had been pledged to 
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the Hotel de Ville of Paris, for a yearly revenue of 630,000 livres. 
In other words they bound themselves to redeem for the King 
in ten years a capital of 7,560,000 livres. Discussions followed. 
The Queen desired more and the Chancellor de |’Hopital advised 
her not to agree to the proposal; but the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condé, wishing to conciliate the Clergy, persuaded 
the Queen to acquiesce. The contract was signed at Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye, October 21, 1561. Because of the astonishing rise 
in importance of the Protestants, the Clergy took advantage of 
their offer to obtain concessions for the Catholic Faith and for 
their priests. In 1567, when the six years were up, the King con- 
voked the Clergy, who wished to renew the obligations of Poissy 
for fear of heavier obligations being laid upon them. An annual 
tax, based on evaluation of property, or intervention in perception 
of the tithe was a menace and a danger. Existing taxes did not 
seem sufficient to the King. The Assembly finally consented to 
pay 630,000 livres yearly so as to be able to redeem in ten years 
a principal of 7,500,000 livres. This money was to be used to 
cancel the Crown’s indebtedness, but in 1574, after the ten years of 
contributions amounting to two million livres of taxes the King 
was still debtor to the City of Paris. Instead of paying their debts 
the Kings made fresh loans based on the revenue, paid by the 
Church as if it were something permanent. 

Another demand on the Clergy brought the Assembly of Melun, 
where the King again asked a yearly contribution of 1,300,000 
livres for six years, promising to make no more requisitions once 
this was granted. The Clergy offered the King one million livres 
for six years, but as a Free Gift, on condition of no longer paying 
dues to the Hotel de Ville of Paris. In order to discuss affairs 
more easily the King asked that the Assembly be transferred from 
Melun to Paris. They met in the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés. On the refusal of the Clergy to give more money, there 
was quite a little disturbance. The King ordered that the Bishops 
should not leave Paris and that those who had already gone should 
be arrested. This put an end to the discussion and before the 
inflexible will of the King the Clergy subscribed what was asked 
of them. All arrears had also, to be paid up by them. This con- 
cession, as well as the one made at Poissy, had created a precedent 
from which the Clergy would soon have to furnish its quota to 
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the public expense. In order to maintain its prerogative the 
Clergy decided, with the approbation of the King, to hold an As- 
sembly every ten years to proceed to the renewal of the contract of 
Poissy and to deliberate over its conditions; that there should be, 
every five years an Assembly wholly given to audition of accounts 
of general syndics and “treasurers” of the Clergy and that this 
Assembly should merge with the great Assembly every ten years 
was also decided upon. 

Thus the representation of the Clergy in France was constitu- 
tionally defined and the time was fixed for calling future As- 
semblies. The great Assemblies, called “decennales’’®® voted on 
taxes; and the smaller, the “quinguennales’* saw to the accounts 
and proceeded to the nomination of the Receiver General. This 
last official was nominated at first for ten years but the office later 
became permanent. 

Before the Clergy finally rose to the place of importance and 
dignity which it had at the time of the French Revolution, it had 
to suffer the oppression of ill-disposed Kings such as Henry III 
and Henry IV, who, for a time at least, would grant no conces- 
sions until they had brought the Clergy into partial submission. 
In 1614, from a meeting of the States General, the Clergy, led 
by such able men as Cardinal de Joyeuse, du Perron, de Sourdis, 
de La Rochefoucauld, and having among its ranks the Bishop of 
Belley Camus, and the young Bishop of Lucgon, was able to emerge 
stronger than ever in spite of opposition and a threat of schism 
on the part of the Third Estate led by the president, Robert 
Miron. 

When Richelieu had become the leading influence in France 
the Assemblies had a powerful opponent. In the Assembly of 
1625 he fought determinedly to overcome the obstacles put in his 
way by the Cardinals La Valette and de Sourdis. True the Clergy 
gave the money demanded of them but always in the hope of re- 
turns. In 1635 Richelieu wrested from them 600,000 livres, but 
at the cost of scandalous friction. After the defeat of the Protes- 
tant cause with the taking of La Rochelle (1628), Richelieu had 
but one adversary left, the Clergy. He could not restrict its 
privileges, or curtail its independence, however, without author- 
ization from the Holy See. 

The Assemblies of 1567 and 1579 made it possible for the clergy 
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to have its own fiscal administration as it already had its own 
jurisdiction. In ecclesiastical matters its decisions had the force 
of law for the whole French Clergy and thus formed a supreme 
tribunal. Within the system were instituted what is known as 
“General Bureau of Taxation,’’*! tribunals which formed a whole 
hierarchy of jurisdiction in matters of administration free from 
the control of Parliament, from that of “Ja cour des aides,’4 and 
therefore independent of the Crown. This was the outcome of 
Melun. Henry III, in 1580, established such bureaux in Paris, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen, Tours, and Aix; and in 
1585, in Bourges. From temporary, they were made permanent 
by letters patent from the King. Such bureaux discussed several 
important questions but always left the final decision of all mat- 
ters to the Assemblies. In 1615 diocesan bureaux also were 
created. 

Deputies to Assemblies of the Clergy were made by ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces. An ecclesiastical province consisted of all the 
dioceses under the same Metropolitan. There were sixteen of 
them. At first there was no set number of deputies; later there 
were four for each province for the great Assemblies, two 
of the first order and two of the second.** For the small As- 
semblies one deputy for each order was considered sufficient. 
Deputies of the first order were the Archbishop and one or two 
Bishops of each respective province; those of the second order, 
were the ecclesiastics “in sacris”; that is to say, being at least 
sub-deacons and having a benefice on which a “‘décime” was col- 
lected in the province in which they were elected. Regulars as 
well as seculars could be elected. The Assembly of 1645 decided 
that a benefice must be other than a chapellenie, and pay at least 
twenty livres of tax and have been owned peaceably for two years. 

Procurations before notaries were a necessary passport to the 
General Assemblies. Unanimity of vote among the deputies was 
required for subsidies, a simple majority was sufficient for other 
matters. The Assemblies met either at Saint Germain des Prés 
or in the convent of the Grands Augustins. The Assembly elected 
its president, or presidents, as there were usually three of them, 
sometimes more. Generally the Archbishop of Paris was one of 
the presidents. Honorary presidents, such as Richelieu, Mazarin 
and Fleury, rarely took part in the deliberations of the assemblies. 
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There was a special official, called Promotor, through whom all 
questions were passed. They were to the Assemblies what min- 
isters are to the House. After Melun two Promotors were called. 

Votes were taken by province. Commissaries of the King were 
received with great solemnity and they made their exit in the same 
manner. The Assembly always opened its sessions by sending to 
the King, sometimes to the Queen or to a prince of the blood, a 
delegation which reaffirmed to the Crown the loyalty and devotion 
of the Clergy. Absolute secrecy concerning the decisions of the 
Assembly was required by oath. Yet as these decisions were 
binding on all the clergy, all were bound to know them, so they 
had to be printed, but in a form somewhat misleading to the 
general public. Only by having recourse to the manuscripts 
themselves can one find out what was actually transacted. The 
duration of the Assemblies was generally three months for the 
smaller ones, six for the greater. During the time allotted the 
deputies were remunerated ; when the Assemblies were prolonged 
beyond the limited time, the remuneration was discontinued. 

Not only temporal but also spiritual and doctrinal matters had 
place among the subjects discussed at the Assemblies. 

The brief recital in this chapter of the beginning, growth and 
organization of the Assemblies of the French Clergy cannot close 
without mentioning the famous Assembly of 1682, the last one of 
importance before that of 1780 which was to do so much for the 
American cause during the Revolution. The organization, powers, 
prestige of the Assembly of 1780 is clearly forecast by that of 
1682, and however interesting it might be to follow up the history 
of the intervening century, the scope of this paper forbids the 


digression. 


III 
GENERAL AsSEMBLY OF 1780 


When the General Assembly of the French Clergy was called in 
1780, it met at the Convent of the Grands Augustins in Paris on 
May 29, 1780. Before proceeding to the Convent, however, the 
members of the Assembly gathered at the house of Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld. It was customary for the senior member of the 
deputies to offer his house to the members of the Clergy who were 
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to take part in the Assembly and hold there the preliminary cere- 
monies. The session opened with a reading of the King’s letter 
in which permission was formally given for the Clergy to convene 
and discuss affairs ecclesiastical and incidentally temporal, in so 
far as necessity urged the assembly so to do. The King touched 
briefly on certain regulations, among which was that of the length 
of time allotted the deliberations, in this case, two months; the 
number of deputies, their remuneration for that length of time; 
and the nomination of agents was also mentioned in the letter. 
The letter, signed by Amelot, Intendant of Finances* is dated 
October 30, 1779. Each deputy in turn, from the first, as well 
as from the second order, then presented his credentials, drawn 
up in the Provincial Assembly as a proof of the validity of his 
election.4® It was called the procuration or power of attorney. 
Such documents were very formal and stated, together with the 
name of the holder and the province from which he was elected, 
the purpose of his mission and the extent of his powers. Without 
this certification no deputy could take his place in the General 
Assembly. As the members of the first order had to be either 
Archbishops or Bishops and those of the second had to be at 
least in Minor Orders, to this the certificate must testify. The 
meeting then adjourned to reassemble on the following day, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1780. 

At nine in the morning, this time in the chapter room of the 
convent of the Grands Augustins, the Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other deputies, met and assisted at the Mass of the Holy Ghost. 
Prayer and religious ceremonies always formed a great part of the 
Assemblies. Legal procedures, without which the deliberations of 
the Assembly would be valueless, were then attended to. The 
Clergy then passed from the chapter room to the room assigned for 
the meeting, where the Archbishops and Bishops sat according to 
their rightful precedence. Behind each prelate sat a member of the 
Second Order. Both he and the Bishop or Archbishop in front 
of him had to be appointed by the same province. After the tra- 
ditional invocation to the Holy Ghost which began all sessions, His 
Eminence ordered the Agents General to give an account of the 
certifications they were to have examined carefully after their 
reception of the preceding evening. These Agents had an im- 
portant part to play in the General Assemblies of the clergy. 
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The Assembly of Melun, 1579, established two Agents General 
as well as Syndics metropolitan and diocesan. According to the 
regulation voted at Melun, two ecclesiastical provinces, each in 
turn, elected an Agent General; which election was to be con- 
firmed by the Assembly. Agents had to be priests and live in 
Paris while they served. Should the Agent General be promoted 
to the episcopacy while exercising his functions, he had to resign, 
for such functions were held only by members of the Second 
Order. The deputies of the Agents were to attend to all affairs 
concerning the Clergy; to ask for reform; for the abrogation of 
edicts, declarations; letters patent from the King; decrees of 
sovereign courts touching on immunities and interests of the 
Church ; to use all necessary diligence to prevent breaches of con- 
tract with the Crown for “décimes’’ and Free Gifts, and to follow 
up before tribunals suits in which the Clergy was concerned.*? 

Always present at court, the Agents General became constant 
intermediaries between the King and the ecclesiastical body; to 
them the King gave letters of convocation for Assemblies which 
could not meet without his authorization. These officials also 
made it their business to convoke the prelates at court when it was 
necessary to take their advice on some important matter or to 
find out from them whether it was urgent to call for an extra- 
ordinary Assembly. They could not be reelected after their term 
of office had expired. The diocesan Syndics were for the dio- 
ceses what the Agents General were for the nation. There was 
a continual correspondence between the two bodies of officials. 
After 1615, the King conferred upon the Agents General the 
title of Councillors of State. Bishops and high officials were 
chosen among the number. Until 1641 the Clergy nominated their 
own Agents without royal sanction, but because of their im- 
portance, the Kings sought to have a voice in the matter. Louis 
XIII, through the influence of Richelieu, tried to interfere but 
he could not succeed in impairing the authority of the Assembly. 

In this particular year, 1780, it was the turn of the Provinces 
of Aix and of Tours to nominate their Agents. The Province 
of Aix chose as Agent General, 

on January 4, 1780, Messire Thomas Pierre Antoine de 


Boisgelin, priest of the Diocese of Saint Brieux, Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Aix, prior of the priory of Saint 
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Catherine of Suze, estate of Lambesc in the same Diocese 
of Aix, and rector of the chapellany founded in the Church 
of Saint John of Jerusalem in the City of Aix. 


The Province of Tours 


nominated (by power of attorney) executed before the notary 

Thenon, May 10, 1780, Messire Charles Maurice de Talley- 

rand Périgord, priest of the Diocese of Paris, abbé of Saint 

Denis of Reims, Vicar General of the same diocese and 

chaplain without benefice of the chapel of S. John the 

Evangelist, founded and served by collegiate and parochial 

church of Saint Venant in the City of Tours. 

It is to be noted that the nomination for the Province of Aix 
was not passed before a notary as was that of the Province of 
Tours. This fact was called to the attention of the Assembly 
by the Agents whose duty it was as mentioned above, to verify 
the certificates. Other provinces, that of Sens, of Lyons, and 
Vienne, had failed to abide by this regulation. Still, as deputies 
of such provinces had been appointed by deliberations in each 
diocese, they were accredited without further ado. To conform 
to the custom which prescribed that each deputy had a legal right 
to be present in the Assembly, the Agents read each act beginning 
with that of the senior prelates. The documents are formal, and 
of interest only to lovers of the least important historical details. 
The one concerning Angélique de Talleyrand Périgord, how- 
ever, is interesting. It reads as follows: 

Number three, Province of Reims. The power of attorney 

of the Province of Reims executed before Noiret, apostolic 

royal notary at Reims, August 11, 1780, through which 

Alexandre Angélique de Talleyrand Périgord, Archbishop 

duc of Reims, first peer of France, légat né*® of the Holy 

see, primate of Belgic Gaul has been named for the First 

Order; and for the Second, Messire Francois Louis Casimir 

of Lageard, licenciate ex loix, canon of the metropolitan 

church of Reims and Vicar General of the Diocese of Reims.*® 


The credentials of the deputies having been passed upon in due 
form, the next step was to proceed to the nomination of the 
presidents, of whom there were usually three, sometimes more.‘*4 

His Eminence Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld suggested that 
the choice of presidents be extended to include the Bishops (any 
one of the Bishops). He gave it as his opinion that the election 
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should be made by provinces and that for this choice the voters 
should be guided not by the dignity or seniorship of the members, 
but by the real merit of the person on whom the dignity was 
to be conferred. 

A law had been passed in a preceding Assembly that each 
province should take turn to be the first to propose to the As- 
sembly questions for deliberation. This privilege the provinces 
guarded jealously as it was a more or less direct means of exer- 
cising an influence over the members present and there was thus 
a better chance of pushing a measure through. Rouen, in the 
person of its deputy, Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld, had the 
privilege this time of proposing the first question. He proposed, 
as presidents, the Archbishops of Toulouse, Reims, and Aix, and 
the Bishops of Nevers, Macon and Agde. M. l’Abbé de Bridelle, 
Vicar General of the same province, and deputy of the Second 
Order, addressed the Assembly. He presented the name of 
Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld as worthy of the presidency. The 
reasons, he declared, for this choice were many. The very name 
of the Cardinal was a reason in itself. Among the French Clergy, 
leadership had always been attached to nobility; irrespective of 
claims of this nature, the Abbé de Bridelle insisted on the per- 
sonal virtues of the Cardinal; his attachment to the cause of 
religion; his experience, wisdom, affability; qualities necessarily 
to be found in the president of the General Assemblies of the 
French Clergy. Then, too, as the relations between Assembly 
and the King were obligatory during the sessions, it was to the 
advantage of the Clergy to choose as its president a man who 
could win the King to look with favor on the Assembly. The 
other candidates he proposed to the Assembly were the same as 
those named by the Cardinal himself with the exception of the 
Archbishop of Aix, Mgr. de Boisgalin. The Assembly having 
approved the choice, the Cardinal assumed the presidency and 
advanced to the middle of the room, with the five other presi- 
dents on his left. The choice of the Cardinal for promotor and 
secretary, were respectively, the Abbé Jarente and the Abbé de 
la Rochefoucauld. Both were former Agents and, as such, hav- 
ing no right of reelection, were given, not through obligation, 
but through custom, these respective posts, while the Archbishops 
Périgord and Boisgelin were named Agents General. 
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Secrecy was obligatory upon the members of the Assembly. 
To the observance of this they bound themselves by oath. It 
seems that the formality of an oath was not a needless precaution, 
“car il y a toujours des personnes fort indiscretes et légéres de 
langue pour trahir les secrets; ce qui fait que le roy etait bien 
averti de ce qui se passait....” 

This oath, differing little from the one taken at the meeting of 
the Estates General was taken on the Gospel, in verbo sacerdotis, 
manu pectori apposita. The president was the first to take the 
oath before the senior deputy, then he (the president) received 
those of all the other members. 

With all these officials now installed, the attention of the com- 
pany had to be directed to other details of ceremonial before pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the actual money problem. There 
remained to name committees to be appointed to meet the Arch- 
bishop of Paris; to choose the assistant dignitaries who were to 
assist the celebrant at the Solemn High Mass; and finally, those 
who were to pay homage to the King and Queen in the name 
of all the Clergy of France. 

The session of the day closed with a motion to set aside a 
certain portion of the revenue as an alms. Eight thousand livres 
were set aside, a part of which to be made up of a two days’ tax 
upon the salaries of the Bishops and deputies, and the surplus 
to be taken from the exchequer of the Clergy. M. Bollious of 
Saint Jullien, Treasurer General of the Clergy was appointed to 
hand over this sum of money to the Cardinal, who would dis- 
tribute it to those persons who he believed to be the better able to 
profit by it. 

On the Friday appointed Mass was sung with due solemnity. 
At this Mass the Bishop of Blois gave the sermon and chose as 
his text, Suscitabit Deus coeli regnum quod in aeternum non 
dissipabitur.©® 

Having thus sought the blessing of Heaven, they now turned 
to do homage to the temporal authority, His Majesty the King. 
The day and hour appointed by the secretary Amelot having 
come, Sunday, June 4, 1780 at 11.00 A. M. Archbishops, Bishops, 
and deputies went to Versailles, and according to the etiquette of 
the time and circumstance, greeted the King, whom Mgr. de la 
Rochefoucauld addressed in the name of the Assembly. The 
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beginning of the address does not differ much from the ordinary 
court compliments of the day, or, for that matter, from any 
homage paid a leader of a nation in our own day. He said that 
it was impossible long to ignore the part the French nation was 
taking in the American war, which though done under cover of 
secrecy was known to all. Now that the secret had become an 
open one, and the alliance had been formally consummated noth- 
ing could be of more help to the American cause than a generous 
amount of funds. The Cardinal in his tribute to the King men- 
tions it openly among other channels through which the money 
has to flow: 
A disastrous war, expensive too, has forced your majesty 
to take up arms to defend the dignity of your crown; the 
trade of your subjects, and the freedom of your allies, im- 
mense undertakings, have created a powerful marine in your 
ports; the seas are covered with your fleets, your astonished 
people have admired these grand efforts of your power and 
they have rejoiced over the blessings of peace where they had 
feared new money demands. .. . 
But this courteous panegyric in no way lessened their pressing 
concern with the need for money. The patriots clamored for 
money, and though the King saw the necessity of supplying them 
with it, he could not easily see the possibility of lending the neces- 
sary support. The finances in France were at their lowest ebb. 
Turgot had come, and gone in disgrace; Necker was now dealing 
with the very difficult problem of financing the war in addition 
to meeting his own nation’s money obligations. Lavisse gives 
us a picture of the situation where he relates: “At the time when 
the war with America cost a great deal, Necker did not see the 
possibility of reforming the system of taxation. He had to have 
recourse to the system of borrowing. His doctrine was: taxes 
for ordinary expenses and loans for extraordinary ones.” Lot- 
teries brought in eighty-five million livres without interest, but 
the necessity of returning the borrowed money did not im- 
prove the situation as he had to give in return some eighty- 
two million with an additional reimbursement of 1,166,000 livres. 
At time he had recourse to other expedients; even to borrowing 
from the pays d’Etat;*' from the City of Paris; and what not. 
The sum total of his debts from loans amounted to six hundred 
million livres which would be valued today at twice that sum. 
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From this very brief summary of actual conditions one may get 
a fair idea of the sad state of the finances. 

The Clergy fared no better since, in order to meet the de- 
mands made upon them by the King, they, too, had to borrow. 
But unlike Necker they never let themselves be buried under the 
load of loans and interest. Various estimates have been made of 
their wealth; according to Lavisse about four milliards in land 
property, which gave a net income of from eight to one hundred 
million livres yearly. Still, at each new demand of the King their 
surprise real, or feigned, was very great. 

On the 8th when the Assembly was again in session the com- 
missaries of the King were sent to the Clergy with the very ex- 
press purpose of demanding subsidies. A letter from Louis intro- 
ducing his messengers warned the Assembly to receive his envoys 
as they would receive the person of the King himself. Accord- 
ingly Messieurs de Marville, Councillor Ordinary in the Council 
of State, and in the Royal Council Moreau de Beaumont, Coun- 
cillor Ordinary in the Council of State and in the Royal Council, 
and Amelot, Councillor in all the councils, Secretary of State and 
of all kingly orders, were introduced to the Assembly and de- 
livered the following address: 

Gentlemen: 

You have witnessed the close attention which the King 
has shown, since his accession to the throne, to render his 
subjects happier and to perfect the administration of his 
kingdom; and you have commended the measures which his 
wisdom has adopted to realize such important matters. 

We should have reaped in the most efficacious manner 
the fruits of his paternal solicitude, if the increase of rev- 
enues, which His Majesty has obtained by his plans of order 
and economy, had not been set aside to insure the interest 
on the loans incurred by expenses of the war; but we should 
be none the less grateful for such arrangements which have 
until now preserved the nation from new taxes. 

At the same time, a costly war is maintained in all parts 
of the world; and a Marine, the most formidable that France 
has ever had, has been set up by efforts equally glorious for 
the King, consoling for his subjects, and alarming to his 
enemy. 

But the need of new resources, the obligation of making 
a prudent use of our various branches of credit, in short, all 
will disclose to you beforehand, Gentlemen, the important 
service which your zeal will have rendered to His Majesty. 
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You have often been called upon to give proof of this 
zeal, and it is with a just confidence, again increased by that 
which inspires His Majesty with the knowledge of the fidelity, 
of the eagerness of your illustrious Chief, that the King begs 
you to contribute to the success of his troops, thus to hasten 
the return of peace, which will always be the first object of 
his desires. 

His Majesty having weighed what he could expect from 
your devotedness to his interests and his glory, and in the 
present circumstances what the needs of the State called for, 
thought that nothing would be more helpful than the demand 
he has resolved to make of thirty million livres; but at the 
same time His Majesty tells us that the King wishes to help 
you by handing over to your “receveur,” yearly, for fourteen 
years, the sum of one million livres, beginning with 1781. 

This pledge will be couched in the most solemn forms and 
the King is disposed to adopt those most acceptable to you. 
Such a sum laid every year in the Coffers of your Treasury 
will very soon reduce a great deal, and advance a consider- 
able part, of the gratuitous donation which he has asked 
of you, without lessening in his eyes the value of your efforts, 
and it is with pleasure, doubtless, that you will use, in cir- 
cumstances so important to the State, the credit which the 
wisdom of your administration and the constant protection 
of His Majesty have so justly deserved. 

The promptitude and the facility with which your loan will 
be accomplished, by upholding and stimulating the general 
credit, will prove once more to the enemies of His Majesty, 
the greatness of his power and the extent of his resources ; 
especially, if by your earnestness to acquiesce in the demands 
of His Majesty, you maintain in the spirit of the Nation that 
confidence in his justice and in his wisdom, which consti- 
tutes in the midst of war, his strength and consolation. 


To this discourse the Cardinal replied: 

The members of the Clergy, have at all times and will 
always regard it as one of their most precious duties to prove 
their zeal for the service of the King and for the interests 
of the Nation. One glance on the accumulated debts, on the 
enormous obligations the State has contracted justifies strain- 
ing for the needs of the Nation.... No matter how willing 
to give proofs of their attachment to the King, this same 
Clergy cannot conceal the surprise and astonishment which 
the request you have just made has aroused. The Records 
show no such example in the most heretical times. How- 
ever, animated by the desire to give the King a mark of our 
respect and our devoted cooperation, and desirous to make 
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the greatest sacrifices to please him and sustain his cause, 

we shall examine how the Clergy can assume new money 

obligations ; how these obligations comport with our duty and 
faculties and we will make known to you the result of our 
deliberations. 

Upon the assurance of the King to ask for no more subsidies 
during the whole of the war, the Clergy promised to pay the 
thirty million after having previously deliberated over the question. 
The vote was taken by province, and so too had been the previous 
deliberations. The acceptance of the demand of the King as well 
as of his offer to give one million a year for fourteen years was 
unanimous. As for the form of the contract for the remittance of 
the million as well as for the levying of the thirty million livres 
the assembly drew a contract, excerpts of which will be found in 
photostats in the Congressional Library. 


IV 
THE CONTRIBUTION 


From the very first, the most appalling distress was felt by the 
leaders of the American Revolution because of the lack of military 
equipment. A few highly trained and experienced officers and 
engineers were in demand. Americans had no ready money, but 
they hoped to be able to produce enough tobacco and other raw 
materials to induce some country to let them buy arms and other 
provisions on credit. Committees were appointed to look into 
their needs and the possibilities of meeting them at home, but the 
realization deepened as time went on, that without foreign aid 
resistance to Great Britain might break down. But to what 
country could they turn? In the existing alignment of European 
politics, France was the only possibility. Benjamin Franklin was 
the only man in Congress with an extended knowledge of the 
European situation: so a Committee of Secret Correspondence, 
with him as chief, was created by Congress, whose duty would be 
to decide the weighty question of establishing foreign relations 
and securing foreign aid to lead the revolution to a successful 
conclusion.®? 

However great was French interest in the struggle, however 
enthusiastic her admiration of the heroic stand taken by the 
colonies, she feared to enter prematurely into the contest by 
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openly espousing their cause at the wrong moment. As a people, 
she might give them moral support; but as a body politic, she 
was forced to act with extreme caution, for not only was her own 
treasury exhausted, her army and navy demoralized,®* but above 
all the irresolute character of the young Monarch, his settled 
aversion to war, his abhorrence of insurrection, were almost in- 
surmountable obstacles which had to be overcome before the 
French Government could attempt to send open aid to the in- 
surgent colonies.°* Public opinion played a part in the grand 
drama. The King hesitated; his ministers, Vergennes excepted, 
fell into periodical doubts; Necker, who held the purse strings 
during a good part of the conflict, was a confirmed Anglophile ; 
official reports on America were not all as rose-colored as the 
private letters of a Lafayette, a Ségur, or a Chastellux. But public 
French opinion never wavered. “During the five years that the 
war continued,” says Perkins, “the French people remained con- 
stant in the cause.” “On all sides,” wrote that strange good 
judge Ségur, “public opinion urged a regal government to declare 
itself in favor of republican liberty, and even murmured at the 
irresolution and delay. The ministers, gradually yielding to the 
torrent, were, at the same time alarmed at the prospect of a 
ruinous war.’®> Beaumarchais’ La paix ou la guerre is believed 
to be one of the causes influencing Louis XVI to adopt the plan 
of secret aid. In May, 1776, the King at last definitely authorized 
the allowance of a million livres to Beaumarchais for the purchase 
of supplies to be transferred to the Americans. Our revolution 
found a welcome in the ferment of French thought that had 
already begun to prepare its own dark tragedy. Six weeks after 
the first loan from France the Spanish court made a similar ad- 
vance; and the following August, the famous house of Hortalez 
and Company opened its doors to us. Within a twelvemonth, 
it had despatched to America eight shiploads «: warlike stores, 
valued at more than six million livres and drawn in large part 
from the royal arsenals. 

Turgot, while Minister of France, was opposed to this lavish 
procedure. Conscious only of the obstacles to be met with in 
pursuing the new policy, he declared that secret aid to America 
would ultimately lead to war with England. He made known the 
miserable condition of the French treasury ; the amount of deficit ; 
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the impossibility of making ends meet except by a reduction of 
expenses. The King, he said, knew the state of his finances, 
that in spite of the economies already attempted, there was a 
deficit of twenty million livres which could be overcome only by 
the imposition of new taxes, by open bankruptcy, or by a future 
reduction in expenses. War, therefore, was the thing most to 
be avoided, because it would render impossible for a long period, 
and perhaps forever, the reforms necessary for the welfare of 
the State and the relief of the people.*® 

Yet for all his previsions of danger the plan of aiding the 
colonies went on as if Turgot had never spoken. The first million 
livres Louis was persuaded to give led to open alliance and this 
beginning of interference started war with England. To separate 
the United States from England and thus to weaken the insolent 
enemy of the House of Bourbon, was the object and justification 
of the war.®? 

From the beginning of the war, England was really embarked 
on a contest with her enemies the world over. The greatness of 
the empire was a proximate threat because at any moment any 
one of her colonizing rivals might throw off the mask and seize 
some desirable possession. She had to be armed at all points 
and places and be prepared for all possible contingencies. 

One man in France saw the advantage to France in helping the 
struggling colonies. This man was Charles Gravier, Count of 
Vergennes, Foreign Minister in the Cabinet of Louis XVI. He 
was born in Dijon, in 1719, of the lesser nobility, whose function 
it was under the ancien régime, to replenish the ranks of French 
officialdom. He began his diplomatic career in 1739 at Lisbon by 
accompanying his uncle Chavigny who had the post of Ambassa- 
dor there. In 1750 he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Tréves and a little later, His Most Christian Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at the Congress of Hanover. In 1755 he became Am- 
bassador to Constantinople where he remained for fourteen years, 
and in 1770 he was transferred in the same capacity to Stock- 
holm. With all this background his training more than qualified 
him for the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs in the French 
government. No sentimentalism marred his keen diplomatic 
sense. On the Continent he sought unremittingly to bulwark 
the status quo. He firmly believed in the doctrine of Balance 
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ot Power. He believed, too, that France, by virtue of geograph- 
ical position, wealth, intelligence, and military resources, was 
entitled to preponderance in Europe. The decline of France 
touched him hardly less acutely than if it had been his own 
personal misfortune.5* His main care from the first was to aid 
the Americans to achieve their independence; although he was 
aware of the weakness of the American Constitutional system 
yet his desire to weaken England made him a firm and staunch 
advocate of the American cause. He did not respond to all 
demands for money but when he gave, he gave liberally. He 
considered it to the interest of his country that he never waver 
in his resolution that peace should not be made until our inde- 
pendence was assured. He did more than any other Frenchman 
to secure political independence for the American colonies.5® 
“England,” says Vergennes, “is the natural enemy of France, an 
enemy greedy, ambitious, unjust, false. The invariable and cher- 
ished object of her policy is, if not the destruction of France, at 
least her abasement, her humiliation, her ruin.’”® Believing Eng- 
land’s liberated colonies would become no danger to France, 
Vergennes decided to help them. Yet he advised prudence. 
Though the victory of Saratoga changed, or at least, made more 
confident the political attitude of Europe toward America, it was 
after Saratoga that the Americans were more than ever in need 
of the help of France. The credit of Congress was low. Reck- 
lessness in managing affairs was past believing. The King of 
England regarded this mismanagement of finances as his best ally, 
and hoped very confidently that he would gain the victory over 
his rebellious colonists when they could no longer feed their 
troops.*! Loyalists hastened to support the British cause ; soldiers 
deserted ; the “Capital City” was lost. Irony of fate would have 
it that, while the British were plentifully supplied by the farmers 
of Philadelphia, our army suffered from bitter hunger at Valley 
Forge; confidence in Washington waned; cabals_ threatened 
to replace the Commander-in-Chief with an incompetent subordi- 
nate. Then it was that the American commissioners renewed 
their demands on France, with the confident expectation that a 
favorable answer would not long be deferred. It was a year, 
wrote Franklin to his associates in 1777, since they had proposed 
to France a treaty of commerce and alliance. Their overtures 
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had remained without definite reply, but now a favorable response 
would establish the credit of the United States and discourage 
their enemies. Thanking the King for his gracious gift of three 
million livres, they urged a further demand declaring that next 
to the liberty of their own land, America desired a firm and ever- 
lasting union between the two nations.® 

France was now ready to act because the Americans had dem- 
onstrated their ability to maintain the independence they had 
declared. After a short period of negotiations a treaty of Al- 
liance and Commerce was signed of February 6, 1778. 

For the next two years the military operations of the allies 
were marked by no particular success. The internal troubles 
of the United States were complicated by currency depreciation 
and inability on the part of Congress to collect state levies. 
France repeatedly helped to sustain the credit of the States. 
But in spite of her efforts, by October, 1780, financial troubles 
in America were at a new crisis. France had spent a hundred 
and fifty million livres and the condition of affairs seemed to 
demand still more. Spain was in favor of peace; and Louis 
XVI was in so despondent a mood that he was ready to ask 
the Spanish authorities to mediate to secure peace between France 
and Great Britain.** Vergennes showed himself a statesman of 
no inferior rank. He wrote to the King: “If we impose on Spain 
the duty of obtaining peace for us, no one can answer for the 
results, nor assure Your Majesty that your reputation and your 
honor will not be compromised.”® 

The French treasury was in need; yet Vergennes was not dis- 
couraged but resolved to bend every effort to strike some decisive 
blow. Demands of the Hartford conference were announced. 
Washington had summed up the critical situation: “We are with- 
out money, and have been so for a great length of time; without 
provision and forage, except what is taken by impress; without 
clothing and shortly shall be in a manner without men. In a 
word, we have lived upon expedients till we can do so no 
longer.”’® 

France as an ally seemed less valuable than when she was 
furnishing secret aid. Lack of funds and the inability for Congress 
to raise money by taxation threatened to disband the army and 
disrupt the government; Washington wrote to Sullivan: 
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I will take the liberty in this place to give it as my opinion 
that a foreign loan is indispensably necessary to the continu- 
ance of the war. Congress will deceive themselves if they 
imagine that the army, or a State that is the theatre of the 
war, can rub through a second campaign such as the last . . . 
to depend, under these circumstances, upon the resources of 
the country unassisted by foreign loans, will, I am confident, 
be to lean on a broken reed.®® 
When about to send Laurens on his mission he again writes: 

Be assured, my dear Laurens, day does not follow night more 
certainly than it brings with it some additional proof of the 
impracticability of carrying on the war without the aids you 
are directed to solicit. As an honest and candid man, as a 
man whose all depends on the final and happy termination of 
the present contest, I assert this, while I give it decisively 
as my opinion that without a foreign loan our present force, 
which is but the remnant of an army, cannot be kept together 
this campaign ; much less will it be increased and in readiness 
for another. .. . If France delays a timely and powerful aid 
in the critical posture of our affairs, it will avail us nothing 
should she attempt it hereafter. . . . We cannot transport the 
provisions from the States in which they are assessed, to the 
army, because we cannot pay the teamsters, who will no 
longer work for certificates... . Our troops are approaching 
fast to nakedness, and we have nothing to clothe them with; 
our hospitals are without medicines, and our sick without 
nutriment, except such as well men eat... . In a word, we 
are at the end of our tether, and now, or never, our deliver- 
ance must come. . . . If it could be made to comport with the 
general plan of the war to keep a superior fleet always in 
these seas, and France would put us in a condition to be 
active by advancing us money, the ruins of the enemy’s 
schemes would them be certain.** 


Lafayette wrote to Vergennes on the twelfth of July, 1780, that, 
in the month of May, the Americans had from the Chesapeake 
Bay to Canada but 7,000 men, out of which the garrison at 
Newport required 2,500; that Congress had neither money nor 
credit, the army, neither bread nor any resources from which to 
feed itself, that the means of subsistence were not the only ones 
wanting, but also means of transportations and of finance.** “In 
1781, Washington saw the army with which he had for five years 
defended the revolutionary cause without losing the hope of success, 
make its last sacrifices.” Cooperation with France was imperious. 
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“The officers and soldiers of the American army had not a shill- 
ing; the first received but a ration and had no clothing without 
having, like the soldiers, the hope of receiving any from France; 
but every one would fight well.”’7° 

“Money, ships, troops.” Such was the summary of necessaries 
made after the Hartford conference. Congress decided to send 
a special envoy to France to request a loan of twenty-five 
million livres to support 32,000 men for the rest of the war. 
John Laurens was chosen as special “Minister” in 1781. The 
mission was distasteful to him, yet he accepted it as an indispens- 
able duty. It was an unfavorable moment for a minister of this 
sort to arrive in France; and the requests he put forth were still 
more jarring because of the suppliant’s somewhat indiscreet zeal. 
To this may be added that the mission showed a lack of confidence 
in the French nation itself. Franklin was already pleading our 
cause and this extraordinary embassy was quite superfluous. 
Vergennes, in 1781, voices his indignation in a letter to the French 
Minister in Philadelphia. He says: 

Congress relies too much upon France for subsidies. They 
must absolutely refrain from such demands. The great ex- 
pense of the war renders it impossible for France to meet 
these demands if they are continued. You must speak in a 
preemptory manner upon this subject and, to give it more 
weight, you must observe that the last campaign has cost 
us more than one hundred and fifty million livres of extra- 
ordinary expenses, and what we are now about to furnish will 
surpass that amount. 

You may add that our desire to aid Congress to the full 
extent of our power has engaged us to grant to Dr. Frank- 
lin (besides the one million livres he requested to meet the 
demands of the last year) four million more to enable him 
to take up the drafts which Congress have drawn on him for 
the present year.” 

In his Memoir to Vergennes, Laurens insisted on obtaining 
money as he was directed in his instructions by the President 
of Congress. He therefore listed the reasons for the demands and 
he did so persistently, pertinaciously. When one reads the memoir 
he is at first surprised at the tone of freedom a young minister 
takes with a nation at whose mercy he places himself. Yet, when 
one reflects that without aid the cause would have been lost, our 
sympathy goes out to the inexperienced messenger for his interest 
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in his country; his zeal in pleading its cause; and his courage to 
follow his instructions themselves quite to the point. 

From the first it had been the settled policy of Louis XVI and 
his minister, Vergennes, to avoid as far as possible any increased 
taxation which would throw the burden upon the common people. 
The earlier expenditures were made possible by the exercise of 
strict economy, but in 1779 the King was forced to demand aid 
of the Clergy who responded by a gift of sixteen million livres, 
which enabled the King to liquidate back accounts. But the needs 
of the situation grew ever more pressing and fresh funds became 
a positive necessity if the war was to end quickly through prompt 
and vigorous action." 

The documents show that during 1779, the policy of France 
was to withhold action for the double purpose of leaving the 
initiative in the hands of the Americans and to urge them on to 
exert to the utmost their own power. The situation rapidly be- 
came too critical, however, longer to defer. Franklin, in 1780, 
made his great plea; and the same year the young and gallant 
Colonel Laurens appeared before the King, a direct emissary from 
Washington and Congress. Louis saw that the time had come 
again to set active measures on foot. In the previous autumn he 
had ordered the convening of the French Clergy for May 29, 
1780, with the intention of making his great demand. 

When the promoteur de l’Assemblée rose, his words revealed 
the unpleasant surprise of the dignitaries of the Church at the 
vastness of the sum required of them—thirty million livres—but 
the thought of aiding in such a cause soon roused him to en- 
thusiasm. He said: 

I rejoice to see France fighting for the common cause and by 

glorious distinction, the Clergy alone called to the honor of 

aiding the King in securing freedom of commerce and the 
safety of the seas.™4 
On the 16th of May Vergennes was then able to write to 

La Luzerne, the French Minister in Philadelphia: Congress 

has charged Mr. Laurens to solicit from the King pecuniary 

help and to ask his guarantee for a loan. In consequence, 

His Majesty has graciously given as a gratuitous gift the sum 

of six million tournois. The King has also consented to be 

security for a loan of ten million from Holland for Congress ; 
and if these loans should meet with any difficulties, he has 
even taken the resolution to supply it from his own finances as 
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soon as possible. The six million which His Majesty has 
accorded have been used in the following manner. We have 
sent two million five hundred thousand livres at Brest to be 
placed on board there. The sum of one million five hundred 
thousand livres has been sent to Amsterdam also to be placed 
on board; we will also use about two million for the mer- 
chandise M. Laurens has been commissioned to buy. 

Besides the sums mentioned above, His Majesty had 
deigned to grant to M. Franklin four million as a quittance 
for the letters of exchange drawn by him on the Congress. 
In case the loan which is to be sought from Holland for the 
Americans should be unsuccessful, His Majesty will see him- 
self obliged to supply it. It is understood that the United 
States shall reimburse His Majesty to the sum of ten million 
since the said sum will replace the obligations contracted in 
Holland. 

The operations of the campaign for which His Majesty 
has outlined the plan to the commander of his fleet in Amer- 
ica forms the second object which interests the United States ; 
and without being able to assign a definite time to Congress 
and to General Washington as to the moment of the arrival 
of the fleet on the coast of North America, the King assures 
them that the success of the operations of their armies is 
what he has most at heart in the next campaign. It is urgent 
then, that at the arrival of Colonel Laurens the United States 
be in a measure to take advantage of the operations that His 
Majesty’s fleet may carry out in America. 


At Versailles May 16, 1781 
(Signed) DE VERGENNES.” 


Among other aids for the year 1781, the French King resolved 
to grant to the United States a subsidy of six million livres. The 
ministry, designing the money for a special succour to the army, 
proposed that after a certain portion had been paid for military 
articles purchased in Europe, the remainder should be at the 
disposal of General Washington and disbursed through an agent 
in such a manner as he should think best for the general good. 
This idea was expressed to Dr. Franklin and he communicated it 
to Congress. The jealousy and fears of that body were im- 
mediately awakened. They were not satisfied that the head of 
the army should possess such an agent, in addition to his military 
power. M. de La Luzerne was at first a little concerned at 
this uneasiness, as it was mingled with latent suspicions of the 
design of the French Court in making this disposition of the 
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money ; but luckily he discovered in Count de Vergennes’s letter 
to him that General Washington “or some other person” was 
indicated. He immediately removed the anxieties of Congress 
by communicating this fact and informing them that the money 
was within their control. Not long afterwards he saw General 
Washington, who thanked him cordially for his interposition and 
for thus relieving him of a very responsible task which he had 
no desire to perform and which would excite the jealousy of his 
enemies.*® 

At the time of the French Alliance the condition of the Royal 
Treasury was precarious; however, it was through the earnest 
desire of the French King that the necessary funds to aid the 
American cause were raised. There is nothing in the whole story 
of the French aid to America which redounds more to the glory 
of Louis XVI than the fact that instead of increasing the taxes 
and thereby laying the burden of the war on the common people, 
he sought to raise these enormous sums from another source 
better able to bear their weight. The response of the Clergy was 
as noble and generous as that of the King in espousing the cause 
of American Independence. Again and again they poured millions 
into the Royal Treasury for the express purpose of the prosecu- 
tion of the war. And these millions were never returned. It is 
true that so long as he remained in power, Louis XVI returned 
annually a stipulated sum which relieved somewhat the strain to 
which the Clergy were put, but the French Revolution swallowed 
the rest.77 
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